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Tun Catalogue, this year, is prefaced by a 
precept from 2 „Elements of Art! —in- 
culcating a principle for the soundness of 
which we have ever contended, It is this :— 

“ To Nature still we must look, through the uc- 
tions of the great. masters, and consider even the best 
works of antiquity but as the telescopes of taste, tomend 
our vision, not to bound our view.” 
This has also been well said by the German 
Art-commentators of the latter part of the 
last and the beginning of the present century 
—and the doctrine comes home to us in con- 
sideriug certain features of the present Exhi- 
bition, which must be admitted to be, as a 
whole, the best that has ever been seen within 
the walls of the Academy. Those to whom 
the public have been accustomed: to look for 
the attractions of the collection have, with very 
few exceptions, not been wanting in exertion 
of that wholesome kind which in Art is — 
ductive of the most magnificent results. e 
have now, for years—habitually, interestedly, 
and minutely, watched the e ing status of 
our school; for Art is a fession in which 
there is no standing still —every- series of 
works, the labour of an individual life, has its 
well-defined periods of progression and re- 
trogression, One change—an inestimable 
amelioration—is in the style of the subject- 
matter; there is evidence of reading, and, 
consequently, an absence of those senseless 
repetitions which we have so continually de- 
nounced, Another and a remarkable feature 
|| Of the Exhibition is that influence which has 
arisen out of the impetus given to our school 
by the decoration of the Houses of Parliament. 
In the works thus produced we see Art through 
those “ telescopes of taste“ the ancient 
thers; they display a reserved power that is 
equal to oy eat works which the artists 
might be called upon to execute; and also an 
invaluable independence of style: for in Art, 
as in other things, 


Again, the extraordinary freshness of the works 
of the omen members of the profession is 
especially remarkable: their beautiful pro- 
ductions abound in the highest qualities of 
painting. Turn where we will, there is the 
Nature“ —to which they have “ looked” — 
exquisite and refined sentiment—per- 


e profession who are not mem of the 
al Academy? There are liberal men mem- 
of the Institution who desire liberal mea- 
sures—nay, who have made and carried pro- 


— 


itions which have afterwards been rescinded. | 
ne especial instance has come to our know- ' 
ledge. The number of 2 which each 
member is entitled to exhibit is eight, which 
number it was proposed to reduce to five; thus 
to afford more room to place favourably meri- 
torious productions which are now hung out 
of sight. The motion was made and carried, 
but subsequently abrogated by other members 
of the Academy. Now, we would ask, whose 
works the public is most interested in seeing— 
those of members who exhibit but few, or 
those of others who regularly exhibit their 
full number? The question may be readily 
answered by any visitor who has been once 
within the walls of the Academy. 

Such a commencement of „Reform from 
„within“ would have been a powerful means 
of come its arrival from “ without” ; this 
and a few more concessions—concessions not 
to this party or to that, but to the Spirit of the 
Age, accompanying the on-march of intellect— 
would give to the Royal — mightier 
strength for its own purposes, and infinitely 
greater influence for the good of Art. 

We have urged such improvements upon the 

Academy—strongly ; with no hostile feeling, 
certainly ; on the contrary, with an earnest and 
sincere desire for its p r sustenance, under 
the firm belief that its faults are but the ies 
of a gone-by age—easy of removal, and by no 
means inherent to its position or the offspring 
of illiberal and selfish minds. 
Whatever, in nature or in amount, these faults 
may be, it cannot be questioned that the Royal 
Academy is the only body - apart from all 
considerations connected with its being the 
fountain of honour—associated with Art, to 
which the Profession can look with confidence 
as well as hope. Complaints of mistakes, and 
even of prejudices and partialities, are some- 
times heard within the walls, but they are as 
whispers compared with those that are uttered 
in the other exhibition-rooms ; and, if we dis- 
cover a wrong-doing here, it is at all events 
counterbalanced by a dozen oppressions else- 
where. We repeat our entire conviction that 
the recognition of some half a dozen. causes for 
change—such change as —_ years 
have made necessary, or, at least, wise— 
would do much to render the Institution of 
immense value to British Art, at a time. when 
so many circumstances are working together 
for its benefit. 

We have no desire to go over the ground we 
have trodden more than once: in our notice of 
the Exhibition at the Louvre, we have shown, 
however briefly, that our Acader y has advan- 
tages, and confers advantages, far beyond 
those enjoyed and communicated by the 
Academy of France. We confess that our 
visit to Paris has contributed somewhat to 
reconcile us to the arrangements “at home“; 
to make us more considerate in our treatment of 
a subject ev here surrounded with difficul- 
ties, and which have been met here in a better, 
more equitable, and more generous, spirit than 

have been encountered there. We may 
add that we are by no means without hope that 
no very long period will elapse before such 
sal reforms will have taken place within 
doors” as shall deprive the critic of the irk- 
some and thankless duty of finding fault. 

The Catalogue of this year contains 1451 
works—of which 136 are in sculpture; but 
adding to these 136—the miniatures and the 
architectural drawings—the pictures pro- 
perly so called are reduced in number to 
about 700. The excellence of the collection is 
universally admitted ; and, we may add, fully 
appreciated. Day after day the rooms are 
thronged—not by privileged artists, but by visi- 
tors who pay for and remain for 
hours examining, with just criticism, the pic- 
tures in their catal succession, The re- 


ceipts for admission have been, thus far, greater 
than those of any anterior corresponding period. 


No. 4. Travellers reposing by the 


gaining with Nubians,’ H. Jounson. It is 
evident in this picture that the components 
of the subject have been seen and studied 
the artist. The aspect of the country, 

the remains which send us back to the myste- 
rious and shadowy times of this land, are most 
accurate ; but the picture wants force. 

No. 7. Portraits of Lady Hicks pe 
Child,’ H. W. Puriurs. The lady is atti 
in black velvet, and the child is upon her knee. 
The proposed relation between the figures is 
— established; the colour of the upper 
parts of the figures is brilliant and natural. 

No. 8. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland,’ J. Watson Gorpon, A. 
As usual with this eminent painter, there is 
nothing on the canvas to detract from the in- 
terest concentrated in the head. The fi 18 
attired in the black robes of office, which con- 
tribute to the force of the lighter parts of the 
portrait. 

No, 9. The Mid-day Retreat, W. F. 
Wirneninoton, R. A. This is a pieture upon 
which the artist has bestowed infinſte labour, and 
not without valuable results. The retreat is 
the bowery shade of a group of trees, which 
individually have been very closely imitated 
from Nature; and all that is wanting to the 
careful manner in which the picture is painted 
is a more full and unctuous touch in the de- 
velopment of foliage. The distribution of light 
and shade is most judicious; but the shadows 
— to * something 

eavy and opaque (ca rown ’ 
which renders them black and dull. ne 

No. 10. The Discomfiture of King Charles 
II. at Worcester,’ J. Warp, R. A. This is 
rather a large canvas filled with small figures. 
Some ges of the composition are more or 
less valuable, but the style of the picture is 
altogether far too loose. 

No. 14. Una,’ W. E. Frost, A. The subject 
of this valuable picture is found in those lines 
— — Fab rie in which are deseribed 

e iration of the satyrs, and the jealousy 
of the nymphs, on beholding Una ’ 

The woody n „ amadryades, 

Her to behold do Lr 

And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades 

Flock all about to see her lovely face : 

But when they vewed have her heavenly grace, 

They envy her in their malitious mind, 

And fly away for fear of foul disgrace ; 

But all the satyrs scorne their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing fair, but her, on earth they find.” 
The ‘first impression of the spectator on look - 
ing at this picture, is that of its resemblance to 
the best poetical works of the modern French 
school ; this impression is, however, superseded 
on a closer examination of the construction of 
the subject. From the very nature of his poem 
it is more difficult to paint from Spenser than 
any other of our poets ; were it not so we should 
see him more frequently essayed—see a greater 
number of successful pictures painted. accord- 
ing tothe mingling of Pagan and Christian 
sentiment set forth in The Fatrie Queene.” 
The ethnic is here, true even to the spirit 
of those to whom we look, beyond the Latin 
imitators—the greater and lesser lights of classic 
verse even from Homer down to Phocylides. 
The artist is at home among these sylvans and 
oreads; but in approaching the essence of re- 
vealed religion he shakes from his mantle every 
atom of Arcadian dust: thus we find Una pro- 
nouncedly distinct from the circle of creations 
by which she is surrounded, and in beautiful 
accordance with the spirit of the verse. She is 
attired in white, and constitutes the centre 
point of the composition, being surrounded b 
2. one of whom crowns her wi 

a of tributary flowers, while the others 
show their abundant satisfaction in other ways. 
The artist has refined highly upon the figure of 
Una, and contrasted her strongly with the 
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tically severe. 
Thus the rising school may be said to be 1 
doing much — everything for themselves a j 
fact suggestive of the question — Does the 5 
Academy, as a body, do what they might to „ 
ease the way of those younger rising members ; 
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vol Whom she is surrounded: she 
is pon yr spheres, but they are of the 
earth—earthy; yet nevertheless beautiful, espe- 
cially the nymphs of the right-hand agroup- 
ment—a portion of the picture which nts 
many rare beauties. Of the satyrs ‘The Dancing 
Faun’ has been obviously the model, but the 
other figures have no such manifest prototype. 
This is the most picture the painter 
has ever produced; we cannot spesk of it in 
higher terms than to say that of the very few 
good works which have ever been deduced from 
Spenser it is one of the very best. Its production 
cannot fail to give to the artist rank equal to 
the most renowned members of the profession. 
Her Majesty is understood to have purchased 
this work —evidence of her fine taste and juds- 
ment. It is one of the pictures of which the 
country may be proud; and, therefore, pecu- 
liarly — ying to find it deposited in the 
Royal Collection. 

No. 15. ‘ Athens,’ W. Lrrrox. 

The eye of Greece—mother of arts and eloquence.” 
This is a large picture, and one of an extraordi- 
nary degree of merit. The principal object in 
the composition is the remnant of the Temple 
of the Olympian Jupiter, which, being a fore- 
ground object, removes the Acropolis and modern 
city to the distance, The near parts of the 
picture are kept in shade, which is graduated 
on the majestic columns with the most felicitous 
effect; and here lies the power and charm of 
the work—an absolute departure from the style 
and class of subject which this artist has usually 
professed; and it may surely be said of the 
result of this change that it is the best picture 
he has ever produced —a work of a high order 
of excellence. 

No. 16. The Lord Bishop of London, E. U. 
Epps. In the upper part of the head the 
resemblance is strong, and this is the more 
readily recognisable from the peculiar breadth ; 
such resemblance, however, does not prevail 
in the other features. 

No, 21, Portrait of Thomas Richardson, 
Eeq.,’ J. Hottins, A. This is a three-quarter 

figure, treated in a manner very sober 
and pretentionless; the features are animated 


1 22 * M th Figures, 
o. 22. i orning, with Fi , 
F. R. Lan, thi composition closely re · 
sembles, in everything, a * proportion of the 
works lately exhibited by this gentleman the 
materials water and trees; the latter too strongly 
mannered to refer the mind of the spectator 
to Nature. The title is not fully supported, 
the mist of morning being something more defi- 
nite than we see it here. The light is made to 
fall upon one of the near trees, but from its 
treatment the distinction between light and 
colour is not sufficiently clear. 

No. 23. Preparing for War, R. Fanner. 
The very same boys that, time out of mind, 
heve disported themselves upon the canvases of 
this artist ; they are here preparing for war, as 
— did long ago, parading funnels as helmets, 

pot-lids as shields. The picture is, in other 
respects, similar to most cf those we remember 
of the productions of the painter. 

No. 2. ‘ Pla nterruption, T. F. 
— — is a small picture, contain- 

g only one — — 
door knitting. The interruption is caused by 
Sa of a kitten with the worsted. The 

of the figure is too large, but there is much 
judgment in the lighting and composition. 

No. 26. ‘ Milking Time in the Highlands,’ 
T. Woopwanrp. * herd of goat: — 
before the door of a bothie covered with divots, 
and situated in as wild a mountain district as 


Saviour, H. Howand, R.A. It is to be re- 
gretted that age will not always bring with 
natural weakness—a consciousness of departed 
strength. Mr. Howard has won and worn his 
laurels ; and he should be content. Such dis- 

o. 32. The Lady Constance Leveson 
Gower,’ R. Bucxwer. This is a portrait 
treated with an original — gives to it 
much pictorial interest. The lady is looking 
from a window, around which ereeps a jessa- 
mine. The complexion is painted up even to 
an effect of singular brilliancy, and the e 
sion is that of ineffable sweetness. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that the simple square 
window at which the figure is — is not of 
t 
No. 35, ‘ A Scene in Northwick Park,’ E. J. 
Cossetr. This picture is placed too high for 
analytical inspection ; but it is sufficiently evi- 
dent, from its general treatment, that it is a 
work of very considerable merit. 

No. 36. Portrait of her Grace the Duchess 
of Sutherland,’ R. Buexwer. This work pre- 
sents the lady at full length and seated. She 
is attired in black velvet, which is treated with 
breadth. In composition and colour it is plain 
and subdued 5 the features are prog = 
most agreeable in expression; the head 
small, and turns with much natural ease, 

No. 37. ‘ Righteousness and Peace,’ 8. A. 
Hart, R.A. The subject of this work is de- 
rived from the tenth verse of the 85th Psalm : 
“* Mercy and Truth are met together; Righte- 
ousness and Peace have kissed each other.“ 
The composition is limited to the two latter, 
which are im ted by two female 
brought forward with all the light, breadth, 
and feeling peculiar to fresco, in manifest imi- 
tation of which the picture is painted. One 
of the figures wears a crown, the other a co- 
ronal of flowers: both of these attributes are 
earthly, but we presume the figure wearing 
the crown to be Righteousness, as there occurs 
in the same psalm the passages Righteous- 
ness shall look down from heaven,” and 
„ Righteousness shall go before him,” &c. ; 
hence Righteousness is here made the glorifi- 
cation; were it not so, it might be considered 
that — as a result of righteousness, were 
the glorified state. There is no contrasted ef- 
fect in the picture—the purpose has been a 
broad light. The expression of the two figures 
is highly successful; the drapery of one is 
painted with a shot of different colours, such as 
we see in some of the works of Paul Veronese. 

No. 42. Neptune assigning to Britannia 
the Empire of the Seas,’ W. — A. This 
is a small oil sketch for a fresco which is to 
be painted at Osborne House for her Majesty. 
Upon the proper right of the composition Nep- 
tune has approached the shore, accompanied 
by Amphitrite, and ministered unto by the 
usual company of marine attendants. Britan- 
nia, as yet young, is represented by a figure of 
much sweetness and simplicity, fitly repre- 
senting the political infancy of Britain. She 
is attired in red and yellow drapery,— 
already holds the trident, and is about to re- 
ceive from the hands of Mercury the crown of 
empire. By her side is the British lion, and 
near her a figure representing Liberty as wear- 
ing the Phrygian cap, and another more aged 
man whose attribute is the helm. This sketch 
is brilliant in colour, and original in style; 
the narrative is so perspicuous as to require no 
descriptive title ; and it is most probable that, 
on a larger seale, the composition will acquire 
yet highter qualities. 

No. 43. ‘Maiden Meditation, C. W. Corn, 
A. This work is painted from a from 
Isaiah : “I will greatly rejoicein the for he 
hath clothed me with a robe of righteousness.” 
The prineipal figure—a maiden kneeling in an 


attitude of devotion—is more allusive to prayer 
hteousness’ 


than to meditation; “ the robe of rig 


— 
is about to be cast over h ing figure 
behind — the mer 
This literal ‘rendering of the text is beantiful 
and impressive in its touching simplicity, The 
features of the maiden are lighted up 2 


in an oval frame; the figure is in unif 
seems to be treated with much j — — 12 
the varnish having chilled, the and de. 


Child,’ Mano 
Carrenter. Both are of the 
life and presented standing, relieved by a gar- 
den background. The lady is very simply 
attired in white muslin, and wears ‘her hair 
* and thrown back. 

o. 58. “Fashion’s Slaves, R. Repora 
This picture is throughout beautifully — ; 
but we cannot help challenging the taste of 
lavishing so much valuable labour upon a sub- 
ject so unworthy of it. Some of ‘the previous 
works of this artist have been imbued witha 
—— touching sentiment; but there is 
no possibility of exalting this subject—it is at 
best commonplace. We find a fashionable and 
even youthful ennuyée indolently reclining on 
a canapé; before her, stands a pale and weary 
sempstress—the same, by the way, whom we 
have already seen in the works of this 
watching and . wasting the midnight oil” over 
her miserable job-work, and yet scant of daily 
bread; and this sempstress she is chiding for 
not having earlier brought home the work on 
which she has been labouring night and day. 
There is a third figure present—the maid of the 
lady—who scowls upon the unfortunate work- 
woman the expression of her displeasure. Both 
the principal figures are intended as the slaves 
of fashion; but one is more properly its 
victim—bound by * chain to 22 of 
the painted galley. e must repeat that we 
— have gladly seen the same amount of 
labour bestowed n a more elevated theme, 

No. 54. The Midsummer Night's Fairies, 
R. Husxissoy, This is a small picture wonder- 
fully and i y original in its conceptions, 


and admirable in its exquisite execution. 


The theme proposed is from The Midsummer 
Night's Dream: 

“ There sleeps Titania some time of the night, 

Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight.” 

It is, therefore, night, and t h the fragrant 
bower of the sleeping Titania we have a glimpse 
of the dark blue mantle of the ‘genes 
night, opposed to which, the regal form 
of Oberon, who has alighted on the very brink 
of the shade of Titania’s bower, and stands con- 
templating her form as watched by her drowsy 
attendants. But this is not all: the fairy 
are active throughout the scene; and, such d we 
see them, they look as if they would be 
in the drops of dew lying here and there, 


from the ever-weeping eyes of the sadder con- 
stellations: they seem as if they would be lost in 
an overhanging 


the slippery enamelled bell o 
flower. A. snail traverses the -foreground— 


ing horn, This-ittle picture is ander- 
— the 
mer Night's Dream“ seldom been 
before: every object kling figures 
and veritable flowers — ve hes 
inted wich a truth and delicacy inimitable 


réle in British Art, we have 
least doubt: for, although at present!” 


to the Id. he is not unknown tous; : 
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Our oF admiration ; but it is to be o 
that it is extremely stiff and formal— 
* the only 
2 weakness in this strikingly original uetion. . 
a uf No. 45. ‘ Portrait of Major shirley 7th 
| Hussars,’ T. M. Joy. This is ; 
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instar montis in comparison 
„ master of the field, having attacked * 
ow e of these minute people Wi 
i 
| 
| few works so rich in poetry as 
1 can well be conceived; but the picture wants | : 
41 pier | 
1 the relief of shade—the larger objects press 
ci ; upon the eye to the exclusion of the smaller | | 
N and more important; the execution, however, 
is most careful. 
4 _ No. 31, Sketch for the Ascension of our 
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which the catalogue is got up we have to re- 
— the annual ee here, the word 
“dances” is misprinte “ tranees ” 

No. 55. ‘Cupid and Nymphs,’ A. Coorzr, 
R.A, This ise picture so clearly de- 
parting in everything from the usual style of 


other- 


this artist that it cannot be 
wise than as a divertissement, It presents 
three nude painted with care; but the 


ph: that model no 
doubt is to be found at the Walhalla, 

No. 57. ‘ West Front of Antwerp Cathedral,’ 
D. Ronzurs, R.A. We see this unique spire 
from the market~place, which is by far the 
most eligible viewthat can behad of it. There 


it really is. As genes is that of evening, 
lower parts of the picture are in a 
—— shaded ; and the breadth and — 
of these liquid tones innumerable figures move 
and have their being; and hence a whole row 
of these well-known round-gabled grey houses 
forms the sober limit of the nether composi- 
tion — while the beautiful Gothic spire rises 
high above these, even to a height whence is 
seen the devious course of the muddy Scheldt, 
to its junction with the sea, as also many 
cities and towns far across the flats by 
which Antwerp is surrounded, There is a 
portion of this picture which cannot be passed 
without notice: it is a group of houses in the 
centre which droop very much out of the per- 
pendicular; but, as it is impossible that this 
could have esea the observation of the 
artist, such must be the real appearance of the 


No. 61. ‘Morning in a Welsh Valley,’ T. 
Creswick, A. This picture, like others by the 
painter, strikes the spectator as too crudely 
green at first, but it shortly mellows on the 


eye; and yet there is no one of its fresh hues 


more — than nature; but it would appear 
that artist is doing that which very few 
have dared to essay—that is, to work up to the 
greenest tints of spring and midsummer with- 
out anything like — qualification in 
colour. W we see that he inquisitively 
— — and shrinks not from it 
under any difficulty—relying entirely upon the 
perfect aérial —— for the — — of 
the dispositions of his work — the difficulty of the 
practice which he has assigned himself will be 
sufficiently obvious. The valley is immediately 
elosed in by hills; a stream of water makes its 
way through a rocky channel, near which are 
groups of trees; but the charm of the work is 
that harmonizing atmosphere to which we have 
alluded—so charged with the thin filmy mist of 
the morning ; an effect which is most triumph- 
antly descri The foreground is strong] 
laid down, but the mist gathers on the hill. 
side, and forms an almost palpable medium 
2 are viewed. 

0. 62. Mart Mary,’ C. R. Lesziz, 
R.A. This is the Saviour 's rebuke to Martha, 
who was “cumbered about much serving, and 
came to him and said, Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone? 
Bid her, therefore, that she help me.” Jesus 


is seated between the sisters; sits 
him, listening attentively, having “ chosen the 
part; while Martha a basket, 


ing her back turned towards the spectator, 
and busied in the duties of the housebold. 


, 0 Sai at thi a 
©. 63. “Portrait of the Right Hon. the 
of Dalhousie, J. Warsow Gorpon, A. 
full-length portrait, in ordinary cos- 


J. This picture is very rex 
painted; for, although next the ceiling, it te 
at once upon the eye. ‘the materials are com- 
monplace: a windmill is the principal objeet, 
and this is relieved against a y painted with 
exquisite feeling. 

No, 66. Father Mathew,’ E. D. Leauy. 
This picture is also very high ; but the resem- 
blance to this excellent man is readily ree« 
nisable; the complexion, however, seems m 
71. The Drive—Shooting 

0. 71. i ing Deer in the 
Pass—Scene in the Black Mount, Glen Urchy 
Forest, E. Laxbsunn, R.A. This is a lar 
picture, painted with all the power and beauti 
execution of the artist; but, perhaps, not so 
interesting as others, of his smaller productions. 
The scene is a wild, rugged mountain side—a 
precipitous ascent, on which are seen a scattered 
herd of scared deer, at which one of the two 
figures is firing, having already brought down a 
noble stag. These two figures the one a sports 
man, the other a brawny Celt—are crouched in 
a rocky nook in the foreground with two deer- 
hounds, which the Highlander is obliged to 
hold very firmly. It may be said that one 
shot is enough to disperse a herd on the wi 
of the wind—so it is in stalking—but this is 
not stalking, the deer are here driven up a 
narrow pass, and must advance; hence the 
ambushed party are in the midst of the herd, 
which still does not, haps, exhibit the 
alarm the animals do under such circumstances. 
A cloud veils the mountain on the right, and 
below is a break showing a heautiful play of 
light on an opposite mountain. The work is 
generally low in tone and colour, but it sus- 
tains amply the reputation of the artist. 

No, 72, ‘Portrait of Lieutenant Holman, 
R.N., F.R.S., the Blind Traveller,’ J. P. 
R. A. A with 

wing grey beard undance of pie- 
turesquely » hair. the eyes 
are blank, yet the features are richly endowed 
with language, and the movement and carriage 
of the h bespeak one deprived of sight. 
This will be accounted as among the most signal 
works of the artist. It is in all respects masterly, 

No. 73. Among the Cumberland Mountains 
—Mist clearing off, T. S. Coorzn, A. We 
find here a group of cattle—an ox, cows, sheep, 
&e. on a hill-side, and behind them 
volumes of that dense mist which is peculiar 
to that district, although it is, perhaps, here 
somewhat too opaque. The prominent animal 
is the ox, the head of which is in itself a suffi- 
cient picture. It must be observed of this pro- 
duction that it is sombre in tone beyond what 
we find in other works under this name. We 
cannot believe that any approach to the con- 
ventionalities of even the be-t of the masters 
of the Low Country schools would be an ad- 
vantageous substitute for the lustrous pencilling 
of our own 1 (1796) 8 

No. 74. French Troops fording 

—Sarzana and the Carrara Mountains 
in distance, C. Stanriztp, R.A. This 
magnificent composition presents a view of the 
Carrara Mountains from that point where the 
river debouches into 
the foreground of picture a 8 to 
Carrara, and it is that now taken by French 
troops as seen at various points from the nearest 
to the remotest parts of the picture, and whom 
we may suppose to be marching from Genoa. 
A flat extends from the foreground, and the 
mountains seem to rise somewhat abruptly; but 
the plain through which the river flows is else- 
where equally flat, and the mountains at a 

distance seem to rise yet more suddenly. 

othing can exceed the truth with which they 
are represented: their aspect here is precisely 
that of Nature. In the foreground an accident 
has occurred to a piece of artillery—one of the 
wheels has come off, and some confusion occurs 
in consequence. From this brass gun, its 
crippled carriage, the horses, and figures, the eye 
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passes to a more advanced body in the water, and 
thence again to the main body in the remoter 
2 whole is under a 
simple daylight effect, painted with exquiste 
— and feeling—for upon whatever part of 
the canvas the eye may rest, it discovers an 
earnest and studious purpose, The foreground 
is disposed, in colour and objective, with exqui- 
site feeling ; we find here, as usual, numerous 
trifling incidents which, although too insignifi- 
cant to name, have such value in the work that 
their absence would be felt; and withal they 
are so unobtrusive that they discover them- 
selves only when sought. This is the best 
jeture which this gentleman has ever ex- 
bited; it must have been long dwelt upon— 
r ears ; no mind could extemporize 
after ion. It may, however, be observed 
that one darker accent in the foreground would 
have shed more light and transparency through- 
out the whole; had the gun been black instead 
of copper—had one of the horses been black—it 
cannot be doubted that such a trifle had been 
of infinite value to the whole, 

No. 76. In the Hampstead Fields,’ G. C. 
Sraxrixtp, jun. A very agreeable composition 
—of nothing; exemplifying the proverb, that 
the in-dwelling feeling for the picturesque illus- 
trates the basest material which it may adapt 
to its purposes. A pool of water, a rusty pump, 
a green mound, a bit of ragged fencing, 
with a duck or two as an apology for the ab- 
sence of humankind, and a distant view of 
Highgate Church — constitute the materials, 
which are brought together with inexpressible 
sweetness, 

No. 77. Calder Abbey,’ W. J. Back 
This is a small picture, the subject of which is a 
ruin with trees. Itis painted with great know- 
ledge of the means of forcible effect ; but in this 
main purpose aérial perspective is forgotten: 
the objects do no not keep their places, the 
trees press upon the ruin, and the latter on the 
distance, 

No. 78. The Gloves, C. Duxes. This is a 
subject from the Sentimental Journey,’’—the 
often-painted story of Sterne and the French- 
woman 4 the latter is names over the „ 
facing the spectator; to this figure, per a 
little more refinement might have been ane 
with valuable results. 

No. 80. The Watering-Place,’ F. R. Laz, 
R.A. This is unquestionably the best produc- 
tion which this artist has lately exhibited. 
The “ watering-place’ is a roadside pond 
overshaded by trees, which are painted with 
unusual care and a correspondingly good effect, 
as departing from the manner so dominant in 
these works, and approaching more nearly to 
Nature. The colour is rich and veried, and the 
shading managed with much judgment. 

No. 81. ‘John Edmund Dowdesweil, ra 
Master in Chancery,’ H. W. Proxgnserm1, R. 
The figure is presented at full length, attired in 
black, and standing; the head is well lighted 
and coloured; the work, on the whole, is the 
best portrait this artist has of late exhibited. 

No, 86. ‘ Portrait of Mrs, Arthur 3 
T. M. Joy. This is a full-length portrait; 
lady wears white silk relieved a garden 
background. The pose is gr „ and the 
features are animated and expressive. 

No. 86. ‘ Arrival at Folkestone of the Steam 
Packet from Bo during the Gale on the 
20th of November last, when several Vesse!s 
were lost on the Coast,’ J. J. Cuaron, R. A. 
This is rather a large picture, showing the 
vessel just entering between the heads of the 
two jetties which form the harbour. The 
manner in which these boats enter this tidal 
harbour is exactly represented in this work, 
and in a gale of wind off the sea the volume of 
water would scarcely be less than is seen here; 
although it may reasonably be doubted whether 
there is water enough for the boat to come in, 
seeing how low she is in comparison. with the 
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is one of the small waterside subjects which 
the artist paints so fully. is an 
im ve air of quietness about the spot, 
which the ferry-boat and figures scarcely dis- 
turb. The following number 4 te a pendant 
by the same hand: it is entitled ‘Happy Sheep,’ 
a group of — are seen — — fore- 
groun scene being e a near 
screen of trees. Both these small pictures are 
painted with true devotion to Nature. 

No. 101. ‘The Mill,“ J. LIXX IXIL. This is 
one of those small landscapes composed of the 
simple objective which this artist is accustomed 
to work up to inestimable value in the over- 


8 which he so successfully pro- 
. mill, being a windmill, stands 
upon an elevation near the foreground, which 
is broken and diversified by accidents, but 
without the slightest injury to that breadth 
that prevails throughout the work, notwith- 
standing the nicety of touch by which it is 
worked out. The dark distance responds b 
its deep tone to that of the threatening clo 
that preside over it; but the glory of the 
work is the upper —— is painted with 
& power equal to the best essays of those who 
have best succeeded in giving lightness and im- 
us motion to clouds. 


light of the horizon. The little picture is 
ted with much fine feeling. 


ines at church a spe- 
achievements of his cousin 

Simon, who, as the village church was destitute 
of an organ, had formed a choir of all the 
parish amateurs, having selected “ for the bass 
A — — and for the tenor 

loud ringing moutha, among the coun 
bumpkins. . find, accordingly- the — 
the gallery of the church — an assem- 
characters 


latter professing the bassoon, clarionet, and 
violoncello, all of which are played with in- 
finite earnestness by the different performers. 
This admirable picture contains upwards of 
twenty which exhibit that great merit— 
a decided diversity of character. If we com- 
pare the picture with preceding works in which 
children are the actors, the preference will be 
undoubtedly given to the latter; but this is 
still a most valuable and masterly composition. 

No. 105, ‘Mediterranean Craft—Gulf of 
Genoa,’ E. W. Cooxe. One or two feluccas 
dry on the sand, with their lateen sails shaken 
out. The picture is one of high merit, but 
still in sweetness and brilliancy falls far short 
of earlier works by the same hand. 

No. 107. ‘La Pucelle, Old Talbot, and his 
Son, at the Battle of Pstay, A. Coorrr, R.A. 
of Ki enry VI.; fourth act, Joan 
of — 

“ Once I encountered him, and thus I said: 
Thou maiden youth, be vanquished by a maid.” 

The catalogue gives the quotation as from the 
Second Part of Henry VI.—an obvious error. 
La Pucelle is mounted on a white charger, 
the leading figure in the mélée. Talbot is 
overthrown, and his son rushes at Joan, he 
being also dismounted. This is not a picture 
which the artist has elaborated highly: it is 
hard and dry, and of very little value. 

No. 109. ‘ Daughter of M. Van de Weyer, 
the Belgian Minister, E. U. Eppis. This is a 
Ar. presenting the head of a child 

— in a manner at once free, solid, and 
e 


elike. 

No. 110. ‘Study of a Head,’ C. Baxter. 
A small study, out of the reach of close 
examination, but having features endowed with 
an agreeable sentiment. 

117. Portrait of a — — F. S. Dax. 

figure is attired in bl and the arrange - 
ment is so favourable that the flesh tints tell 
with much brillianey. 

No. 120. Portrait of J. Burnett, Esq.,’ 
O. Stur. This portrait is also very high, 
but seems to be distinguished by good colour; 
and is certainly a striking likeness. 

No. 123. Joan of Arc, on finding the Sword 
she had dreamed of in the Church of St. Cathe- 
rine de Fierbois, devotes herself and it to the 
Service of God and her Country,’ W. Erry, 
R.A. This is the first part ofa history in three 
compartments, of which the two following 
numbers, 124 and 125, constitute the conti- 
nuation and the end: the titles of these two 
parts being—‘ Joan of Arc makes a Sortie from 
the Gates of Orleans, and scatters the Enemies 
of France.’ Thirdly, ‘ Joan of Arc, after ren- 
dering the most si Services to her Prince 
and Country, is suffered to die a Martyr in their 
Cause.’ In the first picture the heroine is 
alone, keeling at a tomb in the church, and in 
the act of devoting herself to the service of her 
country; she holds the sword by her side. The 
countenance shows much fervour and enthu- 
siasm, without anything like theatrical extra- 
— — The ‘ Sortie’ is a large 3 

ily containing many figures; here Joan 
is — on a White e 2 which 1 
heavily over heaps of slain. escene may 
said to be the bridge over the town moat, at the 
other end of which are the gate and flanking 
turrets, Joan’s way lies through a mass of fight- 
ing English, who, contrary to truth, are semi- 
nude figures—a circumstance to be regretted, be- 
causeit is commonly known that the body was at 
this time, as at all proximate periods, carefully 
— by the jazerine jacket and other de- 
. horse on which Joan is mounted is 
a heavy Flemish animal, without elasticity, 
and not characteristically drawn; and of Joan 
herself it must be observed that there is an 
implied inability to use the sword she grasps— 
it by its own weight—she does not wield 
it. The background, moreover, is too ob- 
trusive : the gate and towers advance to the front 


of the composition 
is the best N 


devotion of a martyr. Some of the 
composition are such as 


the 
regret that time sh 
soon have brought weakness in 
this assertion admits of no dispu ; 
the duty of all who criticise his works to 
this truly great artist against the 
the she 


2 


buyers are are injuring —nay, 
degrading—the painter ; lowering the character 
of Art; and deceiving —— who will in 
the end find that Mr. Etty's later productions 
will fall in value from pounds to shilli 
while those of his earlier time will 
augment in worth. It would be absurd to 
in terms other than those of respect of 
e power of this accomplished master. He 
has achieved works that may excite the admi- 
ration of the world, and which have given to 
him a renown that is imperishable; but he is 
unjust to himself, as well as to mankind, if he 
is wiled into issuing loose and slovenly 
ductions. We trust that his example will not 
encourage others to become careless. There is 
an old couplet of our grandmother's that may 
be quoted as a warning: 
Ever your name ; “tis ; 
Tis gained 
The heedless indifference to finish the 
ite of Mr. Etty's earlier works—t 
ciently obvious in this large picture, is even 
more so in others which he this year exhibits.* 
* Although we have „ it right to ex our 
opinion freely and fully of this picture, we are in 


ustice to Mr. Etty to say that com 
— carefully — The following letter, add 
to one of the purchasers of it, will be read with interest 
and attention: 
14. Strand, Wednesday 
, half-past seven, May, 5, 1847. 


“My dear Sir,—1 received your note of yesterday; 
and, in reply to your request, have to state that my three 
ctures of Joan of Arc, now in the Royal a 

bition, have cost me many an anxious thought for cone 
siderably years (in 
nee the canvases were s 
— — in York Minster, when the solema 
tones of the organ were rolling through the aisles; 
was first conceived in ‘estminster Abbey 
under the chevalred banners 


nation riding into 
thereof. I subsequently, 


beginning, 2 middle, 
), patriotion ; 


ere I could fix my ¢! 
the old houses whi 
ted Paris, and 


4 
/ 
The Guardian R. Rep- third 
— — —ͤ— 
e and thou shalt under earnest devotion on the pile, the fire is 
ee 0 } 1 Such is the subject of this work— ascending, but the heeds it not—her — 
‘a | m the 91st Psalm, which is realized uplifted, and her thoughts are 2 
ek uided by an angel, the latter closely another state. This is a sublime nicture = 
‘ ay 1 — of Scripture; but it is here m the picture soving bein painted too 
3 ward with ineffable sweetness—the to the eye. The work has merit of | 
expression de in the of beth, order ; but it is impossible to compare 
toa 
4 No. 93, ‘ Fruit,“ MaryAnn Pannis, White 
1 and black grapes, filberts, &c., painted with | 
ae; much truth, and grouped with good taste. 
1 No. 97. Children of Lord Clarina,’ W. — 
it degree vigour, 
F. ‘Henry Hallam, W. some deity far less worthy. He has, it is said, 
54 a striking resemblance to the —— — sub- from dealers who tempt him into sending forth, 
4 at ject—the features are animated and agreeable. from his easel, canvases in all states but that 
1 No. 99. The Ferry, R. Revorave,A. This of finish ; who make no complaints of careless 
‘ay conceptions and slovenly executions ; who, in 
1B 1 short, desire merely to stock the market while 
| 
| 
ip 17 
| | 
«4 7 | No. 103. Lannercost Abbey,’ W. J. Bracx- 
. a 5 tock. This is a ruin seen under an aspect of 
0 . sunset, The scene looks a rocky and solitary 
3 wild, the abbey EC a site at a little 
fe ee distance on the immediate parts of 
1 the composition. The near rocks and broken 
are in shade, and serve well to force 
e 
aca R.A. The subject has been suggested by a | 
0 + 4 sage from “The Sketch Book,” in which | 
ah ae that hang there. Hearing the anthems 2 — 
1 towards the grand portal, I seemed to see — 
| — 
; 1 e, ter; I thoug™, 
first, ought, like the epic, ave 
„like all my large p 
Reoaiah, David's chief captain, 
the saint, the patriot, and the martyr—that 
1 N sired. The leader of the choir, occu- devotion to her country and her prince which hg 
oe ae the centre of the gallery, is heard her fame! Tang choosing and begins e 
than seen. He is a spare „in a tating among a variety points sited Ronen, 
goodwill to the bony person on which the tim 
that had been done of further informalies 
losses he has sustained in tecth. He to Orleans also in of her character, was 
bean- idea of a sorrowing man, who has — — no pains to endeavour 22 
very hot home ever since he married, her cause, and comp God woul 
ue hae years ago—the shrivelled victim of a tures I had set my mind to 0, And T am deeply gree 
1 run housewife. This man is the key- At times, the severity of the winter, my n sas] 
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26. Dordrecht, C. Stanrraxp, R. A. 
N was the man who first enshrined 
these venerable bricks and mortar, and these 
identical doggers and schuyts, which seem pre- 


iptivel 
— but he painted the place from the mea- 


dows over the water; yet, paint it as you will, 
it is ever identical. view here carries the 
in the church, 


eye along the waterside, . 
and especially a rich group of ancient houses 
which support themselves with infinite dif- 
ficulty he sky is warm and airy, and the 


igh excellence. 
— “gems” of the Exhibition; the effect of 
the whole is brilliant, while it manifests care 
and thoughtful labour in every ; it sup- 
plies evidence of industry as well as genius; 
and is, — one of the noblest triumphs 
of our schoo 

No. 127. ‘J. Pemberton He Esq., aad 
Horses,’ F. Grant, A. The horses here con- 
stitute the subject. One is ridden by a ser- 
vant, who holds the other in readiness to be 
mounted. The portrait is a small full-length. 
The horses are well painted, but without any 
high finish; and the background, which is 
open, is less sketchy than usual. 

No. 130. ‘ Our Saviour, subject to his Parents 
at Nazareth, J. R. Hexsert, R.A. 

„perhaps the cross, which chance would oft design 

Upon the floor of Joseph's homely shed, 
Across Thy brow serene and heart divine 
A passing cloud of Golgotha would spread.” 

This picture presents three — Joseph» 
the Virgin, and our Saviour in his youth. he 
immediate scene is before the door of Joseph's 
house, looking out upon a region of arid and 
sterile aspect, which the catalogue informs us 
is “ painted from a very careful drawing made at 
Nazareth a matter of little consequence, and 
of no value. Joseph is in the act of making a 
plough, while Jesus is coming with a basket to 
pick up some chips which have been swept to- 
gether on the ground, The Virgin is seated 
at her wheel; she is not actually spinning, 
but regards Jesus with an extraordinary inten- 
sity of expression. The style of the work is a 

uction from early Italian Art, modified by 
more advanced experiences, It is a work of 
much merit; but most defective where we should 
most look for excellence; the character of the 
Saviour—in youth—has been utterly mistaken ; 
there is in it nothing of that high feeling and 
perfect grace—grace of heart as well as mind— 
inseparable from our ideas of the character: 
the expression is, indeed, rather repulsive than 
inviting ; it gives us no glimpse of the mighty 
“hereafter” of the Divinity who had taken our 
nature upon him. 

No. 131, ‘The Pharisee and the Publican,’ 
C. R. Lesum, R.A, And the publican, stand- 
ing a far off, would not lift so much as his eyes 
to heaven, but smote his breast, satan, God 


In the first I her to have found the sword she 
had seen in her dream, and invoking the inspiration from 
Heaven which sustained her through her arduous course. 
In the second—having supposed her to have been imbued 
with that inspiration—she accomplishes more by that 
inspiration than the v expression of those human 
Ee which actuate more ordinary characters. This 
given rise to an idea in some minds that she is not 
sufficiently excited; the effect was, however, ü a 
2 part; it would have been easy to knit the brows, 
= ilate the nostril; but I conceived she was in nav 
of a superior power, the serene possession of which 
ndeavoured to express. In my last, the tale—a sad one 
LN plainly told. She had called for a crucifix; a 
Soldier tied two pieces of wood together in the form and 
ve it her; she clasped it to her bosom as the emblem of 
er redemption ; in the mean while Father Avenel, a 
— having ured one, made his way through the 
2 vd, and en ered his own safety several times to 
siminister this consolation to her, till she, ving his 
etn of him at last to consult his own 2 
2 leave to her fate! As the smoke and flames 
ared away she was seen clasping the crucifix and call- 
22 the name of Jesus! Tradition says a white dove 
2 aas towards heaven! 
w ven 
hich 1 oe — sketch of their intention, 


„Wu. Errx.“ 


“ Yours ever truly, 


be merciful to me a sinner.” Such is the sub- 
ject of this work: a text more serious than 
we are accustomed to see adopted by this artist. 
We have seen the theme suce y painted 
in two ways:—the one is by making the pha- 
risee the principal, and exhibiting his pres 
tion; the other is to bring forward the 
lican, and paint the earnestness of his humbity. 
The latter is the arrangement of this composi- 
tion. The two figures are in the vestibule of 
the Temple —the pharisee about to enter in the 
distance, the publican stands immediately be- 
fore us. The work is, to a certain degree, suc- 
cessful ; but it has not received the attention 
which the artist gives to his dramatic and other 
compositions. 

No. 132, ‘The Back of Ramsgate Pier, 
looking towards Deal,’ G. C. Sranrizxp, jun. 
There is little here whereof to constitute a sub- 
ject; the slight materials are, nevertheless, made 
the most of, and the result is a very agreeable 
22 The view leads the eye across the famous 

jay of Pegwell to the low shores on the opposite 
side, which are partially veiled in their own 
precious mists. 

No. 133. ‘Our Saviour in the Garden of 
Gethsemane,’ H. W. Pumurrs. A dark pic- 
ture, in which the Saviour is represented bent 
in prayer, and asa man of sorrows, There isa 
beautiful sentiment in the figure which realizes 
the scriptural passage —“ Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 

No. 134. * Burchell and Sophia,’ W. Mut- 
rneapy, R. A. Another of the infinitely beauti- 
ful conceptions of this artist from The Vicar 
of W. d.“ The particular description here 
dwelt — is that of the hayfield, in which 
Burchell as the Vicar remarks, assists Sophia 
in her labours. We find, accordingly, * — 
and Burchell the prominent figures. The icar 
and Mrs. Primrose are seated at a little distance, 
and other members of the family are disposed 
at various points. This is an open scene, 

inted with the most uncompromising day- 
lern effect the principle observable in some 
of the early portraits of Raffaelle, as those of 

nolo and Maddalena Doni in the Apollo 
oon of the Pitti. In this picture there is 
not a shade, and at a short distance it has every 
appearance of a very highly finished work on 
— It has the brilliancy, but not the ge- 
neral incomparable richness, of the pieture of 
last year: for in the latter, the chief purpose 
was colour; in this, it has been light; and a 
more perfect balance of niceties is seldom seen, 
Sophia is busy with a hayrake, of which Bur- 
chell wishes to relieve her; she is deep in 
thought, but not of the hay. The manner of 
her lover is that of extreme gentleness—he 
is manly, but a trifle too heavy it may be. 
The face and figure of Sophia are eminently 
beautiful and graceful; there is in the features 
a reflective sweetness only to be communicated 
by powers in Art of the highest order. The 
icar looks round at the relation of the two 
figures with an inquisitively significant air 
that accords admirably with the spirit of the 
narrative, In this picture, as in 2 175 7 
„there is no shrinking from co. ts 
ae Sophia is a warm 
and brilliant red, while the mantle of Mrs. 
Primrose, at a little distance, is ultramarine in 
its most intense degree. This is an exquisite 
composition, although, perhaps, not so power - 
ful a work as The Wedding Gown.’ Either, 
however, would suffice to establish a reputa- 
tion such as any painter, ancient or 
might receive as an immortality: few such glo- 
rious examples of Art are given to our age. 

No, 135. ‘ Children at Play,’ C. R. Laszan, 
R.A. The little in this picture are 
portraits ; they are in a room; an elder sister 
is seated on two chairs, so as to represent alady 
in an open carriage ; the driver is seated on some 
books placed on another chair, before which, 
harnessed with a handkerchief, are two smaller 
children, who play the part of horses. The 


figures come one and all well up to the spirit of 
such a scene, and the entire be is the most 
agreeable example we have recently seen of 
portraiture of this class. 

No. 136, ‘Coast of Calabria, from Salerno,’ 
E. W. Cook. There is but little here to con- 
stitute a subject without foreground objects of 
interest and character. The +e presented 
of this coast is very accurate; the eye is led to 
traverse the shore of the gulf, which sweeps 
round in the distance with an outline somewhat 
harder than we see in a more northerly lati- 


tude by reason of the extreme clearness of 


the atmosphere. In the foreground are some 
figures, and nets hung to dry, This part of the 


work is somewhat remarkable for ness of 


execution, 

No. 139.. Banks of the Thames, near Bray,“ 
A. Vicxers. A small landscape, of ordinary 
components, worked into 1 natural effect 
without affectation. 

No. 140. Giving Alms,’ C. Lanpsren, R.A. 
The subject of this composition is derived from 
— of the This * the 

uoted passage being—* Thi ight and his 
— had the character of very good alms- 
folk, in respect of their great liberslity to the 
poor.“ e picture is large, and contains 
many figures, disposed according to the title, 
the knight and his daughter occupying the 
threshold of their ancient mansion, distributi 
alms to an assemblage who seem much in nee 
of their aid. The centre figure is a blind man 
who is led by a boy; but the most attractive 
group on the canvas is on the right, in which 
a black figures 22 . The imper- 
sonations here are of marked character and 
very skilfully brought together, The costume 
describes the iod as temp. Hen. VIII, 

No. 142. ‘Portrait of Miss Ellen Young,’ 
T. Wensrer, R.A. One of the sweetest por- 
traits of children that has ever been painted 
in oil. It is small—in short, a miniature—for 
miniatures are now any size. The child—for 
such she is—is introduced standing at full 
len and in a landscape; she wears a white 
frock of the material yclept “ clear muslin — 
at least such is our opinion as to this delicate 
texture. She is conscious of being dressed 
and being looked at, but is nevertheless charac- 
terized by all the simplicity of her years. 

No. 143, favourite Spaniel, A. 

n 


Coorrr, R. A. the head, finished wich 
great nicety, but with too much smoothness to 
t the hair of the animal. 


o. 146. .... D. R.A. This is 
a subject from the “ Irish Melodies ; the com- 
position being the same as that at the head of 
“ The time I've lost in wooing in the recent 


edition of . Moore's Irish Melodies illustrated 


7 . Maclise; the hich 
b verse w 


“ Her smile when beauty 
I with enchan 
Whom maids by night 

Oft meet in glen that's haunted.” 
The sprite, although so small, we cannot 
de important personage of the — 
He is a courtly little gentleman, wearing a 
three-cocked hat, is perched upon a stone, and 
salutes two wondering maidens with a grace 

in 

— that he has two hearts —one for each, 
simple gi 

: 8 over curiosity 
astonishingly wide open. It is 
sical reading of the verse; but it is in 
consonance with the metre, which is suited to 
anything but grave subjects. The finish is 
beautiful: the red quilted petticoat of the near 
figure is admirably described, as are also the 
floral acessories, which are the fox-glove, the 
thistle, and the bella-donna—in which, perhaps, 
there is to be read a moral, Another picture, 
No. 159, is painted from the same source— 


— 
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rretp, R.A, The attraction of this work is also, are seen the powers of — 
2 rn „ the water, which is under the influence of s midst of whom may be supposed te inn 
ord here fed Hees thee, thy ts efi stiff breeze. A small section of a landing~ | voice of God — the — 
here.” place appears on the left of the composition, | covenant. The foreground minutia — 
There is nothing in this poem to prescribe a the wave-worn timbers of which are repre- | mirable work are drawn and painted — 
particular treatment: the artist has presented sented with all the known truth and facility the habitual accuracy and finish of the artist 
the Agures in whit is commonly called “middle. | peculiar to this: painter. Dutch craft are dis- Upon comparatively unim defects -of 
costume; and in the relative dispositions | tributed in the near and remote parts of the | manner, or other immaterial i 
the sehtiment of the poetry is exquisitely | view, which shows the low shores on the right. | slight hiatus, there a trifling pleonasm—no one 
maintained: the lady professes to love r . will dwell who ean recognise: de solemn gran- 
and 0. doing atharina,’ 0 entire eon i 
Boo. ‘The subject, wo are told, is derived | been often painted, 
s is the line to which the artist has so from second scene he second act been set forth in a version so truly sublime 
2 ily worked up. We cannot help noticing The Taming of the Shrew.” Katharine and upon this canvas. = 
e splendid success with which the draperies Petruchio are seated on a sofa, she h der No. 179. ‘Autumn—the Shepherd’s Repose,’ 
of this picture are painted. This also is one back turned to him. The picture has A. W. Wittiams. A dark, but richly-coloured, 
a of the compositions in the recent edition of carefully painted, but it affords an objectiona- | landscape, he very much the appearance 
| «The Melodies,” ble conception of the characters. The Katha- | of composition. are distributed so as to 
No. 148. .... C. W. Cors, A. To this „% ² A close the scene; they are painted with a firm. 
. picture, instead of a title, the catalogue gives, tleman: his pose may have been intended for | ness of touch which communicates to the foliage 
aé a subject, che same lines from Isaiah as that ease, but it is wholly without grace. We have | much luxuriance. With respect to the tone of 
of No. 43, which is also by this artist; but it seen better productions than this by the same | the work, like all others of this subdued cha- 
| is here very wy y an as showing a — although it possesses very considerable — Se in time sink much below its 
iden reading the Scriptures ; the features . presen 4 
are distinghished by striking beauty and much . No, 172. ‘General Wright Chevalier, | . No. 180. ‘The Hero of «Hundred Fights’ 
earnestness of expression. K. C. M., Ke. &e., J. Hontivs, A. The J. M. W. Tonner, R.A. An idea suggested 
No. 155. ‘Portrait of a Lady and Child,’ figure wears a blue uniform, and has altogether by the German invocation upon casting the bell 


trom another of The Melodles — the lines; No. 169. ‘On the Zuyder Zee,’ C. Sran- is spanned by the bow in the cloud; and there, 
H fro 
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J. Crowne. i ted on the | the appearance of an officer in a foreign ser- | —in England, called! tapping the furnace. 
— of the lady, 8 in ‘purple rice. It is a brilliant portrait: the “ Fallacies of Hope.” We transcribe'the title 
velvet. In the pose of both figures there is are well coloured and lifelife. of this extraordinary work, together with the 


‘ No. 175, The Needles, Isle of Wight, with | quotation from the Fallacies,” as we find it 
po 3 Shipping, J. W. Carmicnart. The near ob- registered in the catalogue. The breadth of 
* No. 166. Robert Vernon, Esq.,’ H. W. jects here are craft of various kinds sianding off | the canvas is occupied by a blaze of red light, 
. Picxensoitt. This munificent patron of Art and on under a stiff breeze. The seais painted | the result of tapping the furnace. Amid this 
q is presented sedted; he wears a chamber robe | With much freshness and natural movement. | rises a semblance of the statue of the Duke of 
of very rich brocaded silk, and holds before | No. 177. ‘The Hon. Mrs. J. Wortley,’ F. Wellington—the lower parts of the horsebei 
him a small spaniel—well known to his friends. Grant, A. The lady is attired in pink silk, lost in the overpowering light. The right- 
The features are endowed with vitality and being seated in a pose of much ease and grace. | portion of the picture is in shade, and there is 
active intelligence, insomuch as to ig | The figure is a study of great elegance, and | seen a woman seated, and around her are 
one of the best porttaits by the artist. We re- the entire work shows infinitely more care in | strewed vegetables—carrots, greens, &e Had 
foice that the world has so satisfactory a memo- the draperies than we are accustomed to see in | Schiller lived to see this picture he might have 
rial of so truly great a man—one who will be the portraits exhibited under this name. objected to one or two in it; but 
classed hereafter (and long may that hereafter No. 178. Noah’s Sacrifice—the Ark resteth | there is another man who spoke in anticipa- 
de postponed) among the mightiest benefactors | °° Ararat—the Bow is set in the Cloud,’ D. tion of this identical pictare — one Quintus 
ort the age and country. Mortis, R.A. This is a large picture, | Horatius Flaccus, who (“ De Arte Poetics, 

No. 157. Serena the Salvage presenting many passages of sublime concep- | I. 361) compares poetry to this style, of which 
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3 eople’ . tion. It is executed in the feeling of fresco he says, it pleases most when seen at various 
1 A.), 14 — y all the command of depth and shade pecu- distances, &e. :— 
“pa upright picture, painted from the lines of —— having been laid aside in picture hotels erit ; des sipropite stes 
ne ti i Spenser: e acquisition the eral effect; it will, Te capiet magis; et guedam si 
“ Though when, as ali her plaints she had display d. therefore, very readily be understood to what — — 
j “ us non ; 
oe a Where, being tired with travel, and opprest,” e. presents. principle of the execution is No. 181. ‘Portrait of John bie Esq. 
4 i 5 We find her pe hear on the grass, and | that which exercises an influence more or less M. P., J. P. Kyiont, R.A. A full-length 
ee the “salvage” people ing on her through | dominant in the continental schools, and shows | portrait, representing the subject standing. 
1 4 the bushes by which she is surrounded. e | to a certain point an acquiescence with the se- The figure is round and substantial, and the 
AE figure is very „ and her | verity and abnegation of the style of Schadow. features are animated and agreeable. 
14 “rich array deseribed ing to the letter | Black and white is the wholesome test of No. 183. Rhodes Harbour Arrival of Fruit 
1 ol the poetry. The landscape is sombre, and | all Art; and this is here invited, for the Boats, H. J. Jounson. The force of thisad- 
e accords and subscribes to the apprehension of tinting of the great field of — — mirable picture lies upon the left of the com- 
i a ding . ; is, comparatively, not greatly reli from ition—the materials being a quay, with 
4 0 160, ‘A from Nature, R. Rorn- = in grau. The foreground of the picture — and buildings. The water and sky are 
; wet. A child’s head, beautiful in colour | is oceupied by the remnant of mankind. “And | charmingly executed. 
and wonderfully brilliant in tone. Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, No. 184. Portait of the of North- 


: No. 162. ‘Portrait of Miss Beauclerk,’ T. and his sons’ wives with him: every beast, | ampton, President of the Royal iety (com: 
M. Joy. A small oval ; the figure is gracefully —— — and every fowl, and what- menced by the late Tuos. Pumas, R.A.), H. 
and otherwise painted with much taste. | soever creepeth upon the earth after their kind, W. Puniirs. This portrait has been 
: No. 167. ‘Mrs, George Brooke, Wife of G. | went forth out of the ark. * * * Amd | forthe Ro al Society: it presents this acral; 
F. — Fanny The lady — — an altar — —— — ished at 
presen 1 — in an upright every clean beast, and of every clean fow an erect position, habited in ordinary cc, 
position; she is in green velvet trimmed | and offered burnt offe on the altar,” &. | tume. The artist has been most fortunate in 
with ermine: the whole painted in a manner | The co ion is fulfilled according to the | securing a very felicitous resemblance, 
which brings the figure owt with much bril- letter of the Scripture, and yet is there no sur- No. 185. ‘ Portrait of a Lady, 4 
Maney. charge. Noah is the principal figure; he looks | Goxpow, A. A portrait of an old lady a 
No. 168, ‘The Right Hon. Sir Frederick | upward, resting his hand on the simple pile of | in black. It is impossible to look 2 
Pollock, Knight, Lord Chief Baron of the | stones; he is surrounded by the members of | part of this work but the head, whieh 
Court of Exchequer,’ S. Lawnewer. This | his family. The narrative is carried on to the the spectator of the remarkable heads of aged 
portrait is painted in a plain and unassuming | seventeenth verse of the ninth chapter of | persons painted by Vandyke, Ribera, and 


(et style. The figure is three-utrter length, | Genesis, com ing the establishment of | celebrities. 

„ seated, and U searlet robes of the — Ties has most effecti No. 186, Portrait of Mr. Van Amburgh, 
3 which are relieved by a background also red, | availed himself of the cireumstance of the ark he appeared with his animals at the Londen 


upon the principle, we presume, that red best | having rested on Mount Ararat. We see it, Th B. Lawpseer, R.A. This 
rf supports red. e features are distinguished re, over the heads of the figures, and . 
& severe and inquisitive intelligence; but | the animals issuing from it and desce the | [i . We see the lion-temer % and, 
Bye drawing is somewhat hard. mountain. The upper field of the with, on his left, a lion and lioness, g“ 
= — — —̃ 
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— 
a and other animals: he 
oes — whip. The lion is 
i the bars of the cage with his 
mouth o ; the lioness: is crouched at his 


£3 this animal is, in truth, the tri 
Gan picture ; her eyes are fixed re 
Amburgh with an intensity that has never 
been equalled in animal painting ; the texture, 
too, of the hair is a masterly piece of handling, 


fully lighted, and the general effectisa ble. 
0. 01. ‘Mrs. Tyrer and her Grandchildren, 


„How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm— 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm,“ &c. 
For “Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
plain,” the scenery is not sufficiently ; 
tue pioture is, nevertheless, a work of striking 
excellence. The view is closed by trees, be- 
tween which are seen the village itself and the 
various objects so beautifully deseribed by one 
epithet in the charming poem. This is ‘the 
best picture which this artist has lately painted ; 
it is, however, in some d enfecbled by 
the manner of painting the lighter part of the 
foliage: a more generous touch would perfect 
the execution. 

No. 201. ‘Heath Scene, with Cattle, J. T. 
Eourncton. A small oval, presenting a view 
of a flat country, seen under a stormy aspect, 
which is painted with masterly effect. 

No. 203. ‘From the Garden just gathered,’ 
G. Lance. A large fruit composition ; con- 
sisting of the universal grape—black and white, 
melon, apples, pears, plums, vine foliage, 
and a piece of that well-known matting which 
this artist paints so inimitably. This is a 
— — by no means less careful or 
— — a — bril- 

» t inter has ex- 

o. 204. The Invention of the Stocki 
Loom,“ A. Evmone, A. The is told in 
the catalogue :—* William Lee, of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, was about the year 1589 
expelled from the niversity for marrying con- 
trary to the statutes. Having no fortune, the 
wife was obliged to contribute to their joint 
support by knitting; and Lee, while watching 
the motion of her fingers, conceived the idea 
of imitating these movements by a machine. 
It is not the manufacture of the machine that 
is represented, but the conception in the mind 
of the inventor, as we find him intently wateh- 
ing his industrious wife as she-sits by him in 
their humble abode. He has been ing, and 
yet holds the volume in his hand ; the features 
are clouded by sadness, but there is yet an 
energy of thought infinitely more active than 
the mere idle contemplation of the mechanical 
movement of the fingers. ‘The manner of this 
work may be characterized ‘as carefully sub- 
stantial, and, although the subject does not 
immediately declare itself, it is clearly some- 
thing infinitely beyond the mere ition of 
the two figures. ‘The picture is, in all respects, 
one of great merit; and the selection of the 
subject is highly to the credit of the artist; it 
ing; a resolve to from 
— beaten track, in which those who follow can 
1. ones steps of those-who have gone 


No, 205. ‘A Recollection of Spain, D. Ro- 
sents, R.A. The magnificent interior of a 
cathedral, forming a picture of great size, and 
so showing the ornamental embellishments, 
The structure is Gothic, and one of the prin- 
cipal objects in the composition is .a on 
marble sepulchral monument, on the top of 
which repose two figures. Beyond this is a 
é y ornamented ; and on the right 
is a richly-carved screen, through which o 

of the edifice are visible. Figures are 
to —— the interior 
e correspon amplitude of its appoint- 
ments. This work, as an interior, — in 
excellence with Antwerp Cathedral.’ 
MIDDLE ROOM, 


No. 220. ‘The Death of Mark Anthony,’ 
C. Evper. A large composition showing Mark 
Anthony lying on a couch and ministered unto 
in his last moments by Cleopatra and her 
women. He seems to wear a lorica squamata, 
through which the wound has been inflicted. 
This is an impropriety, and, for a dying scene 
such as that in which Mark Anthony plays the 
principal character, there is too much order 
and nicety of ement. 

No. 223. Patie and P „T. Brooxs, 
This is a subject from The Gentle Shepherd,” 
Act 2, Scene 4:— 


„Here, where the wild flowers thickest t the green, 
Hard by this little burnie, let us — 


The figures are well drawn, round, and sub- 
stantial, and the composition of the work is 
judicious ; but, being hung high, the picture 
cannot well be seen. 

No. 225. ‘Thomas Sands, ., late Mayor 
of Liver G. Parren, A. The subject is 
— in official robes, and seated. The 

wing is careful, and the eral execution 
gives depth and clearness to the work. 

No. 226. ‘ Portrait of E. Cunliffe Lister Kay, 
Esq.,’ J. Horas, A. This portrait has been 
finished with a richly-hued glaze, which has, 
at present, a beautiful effect; but it is to be 
— — that it will sink many tones 
below Nature. 

No. 227. Children at a Stream, T. Roops. 
Two children amusing themselves at a rivulet; 
one of them shaded by the broad leaf of an 
aquatic plant. The figures are well drawn, and 


substantially painted. 
No. 233, England, D. Carswick, A. This 
is a pithy title, and the subject would be highly 


tit 

teal as thus announced, and doubtless 
will be so to all who may see the title and not 
the picture. England, then, is bounded on the 
right and left by groups of trees; the immediate 
foreground is traversed by a shallow, limpid 
rivulet, crossed by a rustic bridge on the right. 
A market party—that is, a grey pouy, with a 
cart and some fording this sweetly- 
flowing current, and these, the view 
develops a landscape y English—showing, 
of course, as a mecessary allusion, the farm- 
house and the high cultivation of its lands. 
There are in England a thousand such scenes 
as this, and the more English it is, that it is the 
more common. re ranges over an ex- 
profusely stu with trees, and teem- 
ing with the results of careful cultivation, It 
is the largest picture we remember to have 
seen exhibited under this name. It has been 
most carefully painted, and is in every way 

equal to the best efforts of the artist— 

„A simple scene, yet hence Britannia sees 


Her solid grandeur rise; hence she com 
Th’ exalted stores of every brighter clime.” 


finite success. 

No. 243. St. Anezzo, near Lerici,’ G. E. 
Hunte. A small round composition, lustrous 
in colour and effect, like all the Italian scenery 


of this artist. The distances, the sea, and the 
painted with infinite sweetness. 

o. 244. Portraits of Mrs, Allen and 
Child,’ R. RornwWAII. The lady is presented 
seated, holding the child. The composition 
is very brilliant in colour—the flesh-tinting 
particularly so; a forte with this artist. 

No. 245. ‘ Mid-day,’ J. Linnean. 

„While Nature lies around deep lull'd in neon.” 
As may be understood from this line of Thom- 
son, the picture .is treated with an effect of 
repose. A great portion of the field is occu- 


tree, part of a flock of sh 
shepherd, have ht ge from the neon- 
tide heat; beyond this the eye is carried into 
distance over a diversified country. It is rarely 
that we see similar effects painted by this artist: 
summer is his theme, but he celebrates it under 
its tempestuous aspects, crowning his land- 
with a hundred surcharged clouds. 

No. 246. Love’s Messenger,’ F. 8. Canx. 
Two female figures: the one.a maiden receiving 
the message from the other. The sene is the 
threshold of the habitation of the former. 
The point of the subject is well.expressed by 
the successful establishment of the necessary 
the figures. ‘ 

0. 248. Sunset or a 
Revel,’ H. Suratey. This is an insufferably 
stale subject, which nothing but — of 
treatment could .in anywise redeem. The 
“cunning people are represented in a very 
picturesque nook, but it is not treated na- 


2 

No. 249. The Glen in Lord Clifford's Park, 
Devon, J. GND. The picture presents a 
rivulet overhung by trees, its course interrupted 
by rocks and loose stones; the materials com- 
pose with the most agreeable result, and parts 
of the picture, — rocks and water, 
are closely imitative of Nature. 

No. 250. Autumnal Moonlight — Watering 
Cattle,’ A. Gunzar. This is evidently a com- 

ition; the effect is, nevertheless, powerful. 

for nd is in strong transparent shade, 

and the di t objects —a village spire, houses, 

Kc. &c.—are lighted up by the light of the 
moon. The whole is admira * painted. 

No. 261. ‘An English ony a 
Hundred Years Ago, W. P. Faira. 0 
subject is supplied by a passage from Milton's 
„ L’ Allegro” :— 

“ When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing in the chequer’d shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a suns holiday ;” 
and the composition is painted up to the spirit 
of the lines: It is a large picture, necessarily 
comprehending a numerous circle of young 
and old, among whom is to be recognised every 
celebrity signalized in village annals. The 
scene seems to be oe? famous rural 32 
the village - green, centre point being an 
ample re an undoubted centenarian, which 
has sheltered beneath its verdant boughs, from 
their callow youth till hoar old age, genera- 
tions which must now be su to have 
been borne to the grave. We have never seen 
— in genuineness of feeling so espe- 
cially realize the descriptions given by our 

ts of an English holiday of this od, 

is, of course, a a country — 
a vista of interminable couples, all of whom 
strive to uit themselves according to the 

ight, two are ragsin an 
his equally elderly wife, who is seated at her 
little tea-table. e orchestral arrangements 
extend to a violin and pipe and tabor—the 
latter played by the village barber, a person 
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is, however, powerful as a composition of ~ 
No. 188. Toilet Musings,’ 8. RT, | Died b : | 
R.A. This seems to be a it pictorially pee by g oak, the follage 
treated. It presents a figure of the size | — 
‘fo dressing her hair. The features are skil- B dscapes of t painter. 
| eneath the dense leafage of the patriarchal 
lady is seated on a sofa, and accompanied by 
two children. The figures are well drawn, and 
the picture is very rich in colour. | 
No. 195. The Village, W. F. Wrrunnwo- 
rox. The title of this composition is accom- 
— by a quotation from The Deserted = 
Village”’ :— a 
i) 
4 
| 
| 
No. 234. Portrait of the Viscountess Maid- 
stone, the Hon. H. Graves. This is a full- ; 
ry 2 portrait, the lady wearing a costume | 1 
of the last century, composed of brocaded silk, | Bat 
| which has been studied and painted with in- 8 
= : 
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— lov hen b 

a favou er, W an- 
other, less e to her, she is solicited 
to join the dance; but aversion is expressed 
in her features, and the more favoured one bids 
him defiance. Every part of the canvas con- 
tributes felicitously to the subject, and the 


j — is not only the best which this artist 


s painted, but worthy of being cited among 
valuable examples of the ne igh school. 

No. 252. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. Adam 
Black, Lord Provost of the City of Edinburgh,’ 
J. Warsow Gonbox, A. This is — 1 
portrait, the being presented in offici 
robes. Like best portraits of this artist, 
the work is treated without conventional ac- 
cessories, and is worthy of being classed among 


his most remarkable productions. 
No. 260. ing the Sands at Low Water,“ 
F. R. Les, R. A. is is a —4 picture of a 
yo 


— — by no means worth being — 
so large. The foreground is broken and closed 
by a sandbank crowned by =: the flats are 
covered with water, and a few figures, with a 
cart and horse, are seen moving onwards to- 
wards a coast vi in the distance, where 
the sea is visible. This had been better as a 
smaller picture: the near parts are too sketchy, 
and so indefinite that the water is not to be 
distinguished from the dry sand. 

No, 261. ‘A Fountain-Head, Chippenham, 
Wilts,’ A. Provis. A small picture, with two 
figures, and a glimpse of | ape broken by 
the — 2 object that which gives a title 

. The figures are carefully painted, 
and the composition generally treated with 
much taste. 

No. 263. The Juvenile Concert, W. Kon. 
There can be no objection to the selection of 
such a subject, provided it be treated in a be- 
coming feeling; but the amount of vulgarity 
and coarseness thrown into this work would 
suffice to vitiate a dozen pictures. 

—.— 265. The Morning Walk,’ J. LixxxIL. 

is a portrait, but presenting at once, per- 
haps, the very best example of the style of 
portraiture of this artist, in conjunction with a 
very carefully studied landscape background. 
The figure is that of a lady attired in black. 
The features are painted with more of the 
truth indi ble to portraiture, and there- 
fore with less of that deeply-hued glaze in 
which colourists rejoice. 

No. 267. ‘ Portrait of D. Holme, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Phrenology, A. Henvizev. This 
work is treated with a Rembrandtesque feel- 


2 ae being sunk, with the excep- 
tion of head, which comes forward very 


No. 269, ‘Tintern Abbey, on the Wye,’ F. W. 
Warts. This is a view of these ruins, 
which, time out of mind, have stood the painter 
in good stead. It is low in tone, and seems to 
be treated without feeling. It is hung high, 
and its parts are, therefore, not very distinct. 
No, 270, ‘ Portrait of the Very Rev. John 
Lee, D.D., Principal of the University of Edin- 
Royal, 
J. Watson Gorpow. At once a 
portrait and a picture; the figure is introduced 
at full length, wearing clerical robes, and re- 
lieved by a plain backgound so successfully as 
to give it to a high degree the valuable qualities 
of and substance. tee, 
0, 271. Scene near Cattolica, Adriatic,’ C. 
R. A. affords a most 
teresting scenery of that 
of the Advintic shore which Fangs othe 
between Rimini and Pesaro. The near — 
tion of the composition shows a — 
to which there is a descending path, for the land 
rises from the water's ; also modern Italian 
erections, contrasting some of the ancient 


Roman remains which are discernible on this 
coast, and of which no certain account can be 
given. This com be | of the Latin poets—this 
climate, also lauded of them to their own bright 
stars—are intensely felt in this picture ; but we 
cannot help saying that there is yet more of 
enchanting sweetness in the North-Sea scenes 
of this artist: the Adriatic he paints like one 
who has lived among the Southern Oceanides ; 
but the North Sea he describes with all the en- 
thusiasm of an experienced “ salt.” 

No. 272. Beagles,’ C. Josi. This is a very 
successful dog picture; there are four of the 
species mentioned, in the act of 888 
are characteristically drawn, and full of spirit; 
oS is painted with freedom and good 

t 


No. 273. The Orphan’s Prayer, T. Crater. 
There are three figures in this composition: an 
aged man and woman teaching a child to repeat 
its prayers. The work is ully painted, and 
derives a strong effect from the depth given to 
it by glazing. 

No. 274. A Water Mill,“ J. Starx. This 
is a small picture, the more immediate part of 
which is crossed by a mill-stream ; there are 
trees and other accessories, but the work wants 
the relief of light—the colouring being heavy 
and opaque. 

No. 275. ‘The Pulse,’ J. Horuiws, A. A 
subject from “ The Sentimental Jo * 
The passage ending Trust me, my dear Eu- 
genius, I should have said, there are worse 
occupations in the world than feeling a woman’s 
pulse.” We find accordingly two figures: one 
representing Sterne counting, as he says him- 
self, the throbs ; but we should not have recog- 
nised him; and yet, had he been represented 
faithfully according to Reynolds’s portrait, his 
is a physiognomy that once seen can never be 
forgotten. e a is executed with much 
elaborate nicety, but the figures want character. 

No. 281. ‘ Portrait of Charles Manby, Esq., 

to the Institution of Civil Engineers,’ 
N. J. Cnowã＋7 x. The head of this figure is 
painted with much solidity, and the whole 
work recommends itself by the utter absence 
of all affectation. 

No. 282. ‘ Portrait of her Grace the Duchess 
of Roxburghe,’ H. W. Parties. This is an 
oval; the — is seated, attired in pink, with a 
scarf on the shoulders. The work is brilliant, 
and distinguished by much sweetness. 

No. 284. The Village Church,’ A. Ranker. 


And fools who came to scoff remained to pray.“ 


A work of great merit, in which the spirit 
of the poet’s description is beautifully em- 
bodied. The scene is the interior of a small 
country church, with its very thin congrega- 
tion seated, as in the continental places of 
worship, without pews—an arrangement highly 
conducive to effective composition. The clergy- 
man is in the pulpit ad ing his auditory, 
and the “ fools who came to scoff’ three young 
men habited in the extreme fashion of the 
middle of the last century—are much affected 
by the appeal of the pastor. The position of 
these three worthies is clearly described, and 
the entire story is sufficiently perspicuous. 

No. 288. ‘In the Village of Giggleswick, 
Yorkshire,’ W. G. — This is a small 
circular picture, composed of picturesque ma- 
terials which are brought together with con- 
siderable judgment. 

No. 290. Ruined Castle on the Banks of 
the Rhine—Sunset Effect, H. BMOnT. A 
beautiful essay in effect: the picture is small, 
and in a round frame. It is dark and . 
bright sunshine on the 
ruin, the rest ne objective being suppressed 
in tone. It looks more like a fantasie than 


a veritable locale; but, be it what it may, as 
of Art, dark 
attaches at once 


an effect it is a romantic 
and deep, to which the 
a mysterious legend. 


N. 

0. 291, The South Sea Bubble—e 

in Change-alley in 1720,’ E. M. Wan & 
“ The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 


The bubble’s burst, the gewgaw’s ended” — 
a attested not less by recent adventurers 
than by their *ssors one hundred and 
twenty-seven years ago. The title of this ya. 
luable picture is accompanied by a quotation 
from Lord Mahon’s “ History of Eng 
which it is stated that, during the rage for 
oo which was excited by the South 
a scheme,—for the despatch ‘of business 
the office tables were set in the streets, and in 
the motley throng that surrounded them all 
classes were represented—all professions, all 
ties — Churchmen and Dissenters, Whigs and 
ories, country gentlemen and brokers. The 
scene is faithful to the letter of this description 
of the sacra fames of that time, and is conse. 
quently full of movement, and presents an 
endless diversity of character. The 
which most attracts the eye is an exquisite 
from the Court end of town, eagerly reading 
the prospectus of a scheme for ing per- 
2 on the left of him is a lady in 
k satin, followed by her servant: she — 
purchased shares, and is leaving the stock- 
market with apparent satisfaction. Further to 
the right is another lady, at a pawnbroker's 
pledging her jewels in order to procure money 
to purchase an interest in the perpetual-motion 
scheme, or some other equally hopeful. Neer 
her lies on the ground a miserable wretch, clad 
in rags, to which we must suppose him to have 
been reduced by the spirit of speculation where- 
by he is still actuated, as he yet counts on 
his fingers his chances of ing. On the 
right of the composition we find the brokers 
established in the open air, surrounded by vie- 
tims of all professions. On the door of an 
office it is notified that business is “ 
from unavoidable circumstances.” a 
sailor, one of the numerous crew of the 
“Gull,” is protesting in the warmest terms 
of his forecastle vocab against the villainy 
of the landsharks; a military man also has 
been duped, and is in the act of tearing up his 
shares. In short, the canvas is everywhere 
allusive to the mania and its ruinous results, 
and thus strongly satirizes the extravagances 
which have so recently been perpetrated 
in this way. The whole of the characters 
introduced are admirably drawn—each being 
most accurately described after his kind; 
and of the general character of the pie- 
ture it must be said that this artist is more 
successful in this vein 2 than 
any other painter since the days of Hogarth. 
He is one of the young men of our age and 
country of whom we may be justly proud ; 
this, his latest, is beyond question his 5. 
picture. His advance has been gredual—with 
the gradual development of his mind; in 
his productions he — evidence of self- 
inki os the beaten track of Art, he 
is not content to follow predecessors— striving 
rather to make his way into a new path -e 
original without affectation. This fine work, 
one of the best achievements of the modem 
school, is now the prope of Mr. Vernon—4 
high destiny of which it is worthy. Ww 
o. 296. ‘John Turner, Esq.’ Mrs. 
Canpznrer. The figure is seated, and 


in 


No. 297. — in — West Hi 
lands,’ J. A numerous assem 
are here listening to the Word set forth in 
most primitive is > 
i descripti t com 
soy — and effect. It will, how 


˙müà.¾⁰ ͤ—Ad]. dvd. 
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; —— always qualified by various accomplishments 
2 to figure was „ on every extraordinary 
Se occasion. In one of the groups of nearest 
24 5 i figures we read an episode—an affair of the 
This is a powerful Hogarthian satire 
speculating i her the 
+} who mere of t 0 day; but as Gay 
: ot was one of the victims, wrote at the time 
| 
‘yg | 
| 
| 
| 
11 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
fe 
| | 
3 
| 
„ 
| | 
i 
1 in the right hand a book. The Re 
; elaborate study, to which a thinking 
| 
ever, merit attention. 
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Dr. Rochecliffe Di- | shore whereon the blue waters of the cast | the centre . to round the 
N 45 in the Cottage of Jooeline Joliſſe, their gentle undulations. This is 2 the | right-hand » cannot be — for ; 


at Woodstock, W. H. Hunt. This is a work 
of Sir Walter Scott that is perhaps less painted 


describes. The impersonations are Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, Sir Henry Lee, Alice, &c., who are dis- 
with some judgment. A 

No. 301. ‘ gh 
e subject r 
derived from a poem by. the artist, entitled 
Consolations of Hope” :— 

„Vain man! whose little round of anxious life 

Is one — of an, 

Wanting the wisdom to be happy still ™ ee. 
It is a gorgeous picture—an essay in colour 
in its most positive form. The scene is laid 
in Italy, being an extensive landscape seen 
under the effect of a sunset of overpowering 
splendour. The animus of the composition is 
embodied in the description of a festa mirth- 
fully and innocently enjoyed by an assemb: 
of youthful figures a little removed from the 
immediate fo und, and contemplated by a 
youth i the monastic habit. He stands 
in sadness a celebration in 

which he himself may be supposed to have 
once joined with as much lightness of heart as 
the happiest of these dancing figures. Such is 
the sentiment of this composition, and it is 
at once communicated to the spectator; but 
throughout the picture there are everywhere 
passages contributing to the idea which the 
artist has so successfully worked out. Trees 
appear on each side of the picture, and in the 
middle distance is a tranquil nook enclosing 
a little bay, on the shores of which are nume- 
rous figures; and beyond this distance rises 
another which tells against a sky of the most 
glorious brilliancy. The oversights of the 
work are so far outweighed by its beauties as 


to become comparatively insignificant. 

No. 307. ‘Mrs. Fry od W. Gusz. 
The lady is dressed in white satin, and the 
child in a red dress. The composition is highly 
judicious, the flesh tones brilliant, and the 
entire arrangement highly contributive of value 
to the figures. 

No. 309. Going to Market,’ W. F. Wirner- 
morox, R.A. The scene is at the threshold 
of a farmhouse, the good dame whereof is 
mounted, and about to go to market,“ es we 
learn from the title; but, before ing out, 
she kisses her youngest child, held up to her 
by the farmer. The incident is not worth 

wor not bear i e 
landscapes of the artist. 


No. 311. A Family the Children 
of Captain Scott Powell, of Torquay, Devon- 
shire, T. A. Wootworn, A composition 
—three * of children and a xecuted 
with much taste and j ent. 

No. 317. Beppo, A. ORE, A. 

„Laura by the side of her adorer, 


When lo! the Mussulman was there before her.” 


Laura and “her adorer” have just landed 
from the gondola, when they stumble at once 
on the impassive Moslem, who dozes on in his 
t listlessness as if he saw them not; 

t not so Laura and her lover. She looks un- 
utterable confusion—and his ready hand is on 
his sword-hilt. The Mussulman is an admirable 
figure—there he sits with the utmost imper- 
— of his fatalism. The amplitude of 


taste, ae heads of these 
successf studied, and the other parts are 
painted with a roundness and substance that 


support well the vitali i 
vitality which animates the 


No. 318, ‘ Tower of Erchia, Gulf of Salerno, 
E. W. Cooxe. The ruined tower which gives 
the title to the work bounds a nook on the 


— 


best of the Italian scenes of the artist; but it 
is essentially a style different from that which 
we have been accustomed to see in his works. 
The tower looks old, hard, and stony, as it 
should do, and so do the rocks and ts 
scattered about it. The whole of the ve 
is most carefully finished. 

No. 319. The Brook,’ C. Dvxes. A small 
. of three girl with a 
child, and a boy fishing for minnows in the 
brook. The figures are carefully painted and 
grouped. 

No. 321. A Lane in Kent,’ S. R. Percy. 
This is a well-chosen subject. Trees ap 
upon the left and in the distance; the 
winds from the foreground, on the right of 
which is some water painted with much good 
feeling ; other passages of the composition are 
well executed, as the distant trees, the 
A d, and the clouded sky. 

o. 322. ‘ Doubtful Weather,’ T. Creswick, 
A. In the natural truth of its chiar’ oscuro this 
is one of the most beautiful pictures of its class 
that has ever been painted, either in the modern 
or the earlier school of landscape. The subject 
is literally nothing: the picture is without one 
prominent object; and yet it is a production of 
infinite beauty. The prospective presents a 
heath bounded in distance by trees; the season 
is summer, and the “‘ doubtful weather is de- 
scribed by masses of clouds—lighted, however, 
by the capricious sunbeams which pierce them 
here and there, producing that descent of trans- 
verse columns of light which are only seen 
when there is a certain proportion of shade; 
and this effect is most perfectly apprehended, 

n wr 

terrene is chequered with a brilliant fitful light 
alternating with a cool t shadow, 


lane,’ F. Grant, A. A gentleman at full 


which are seen a youth and maiden playing 
chess ; they are attired according to one of the 


No. 337. Garden Scene,’ J. D. Winorietp. 
A. evel, ‘with 8. group of drawn 
and disposed with much taste and ju t. 

No. 339. ‘ Charites et Gratis, ‘ Erry, 
R.A. This is a group of four impersonations— 
the three Graces and a minor female figure, 


which, by the way, is byno means intelligible. |. 


We have rarely seen a work less creditable to 


of the right-hand figure from the shoulder to 
the elbow is much larger than the same arm 
from the elbow to the wrist; again, the arm of 


lower moreover, ure very 
egant, an e execution ex mus- 
cular development which is — pean such 
studies. bjections even more numerous 
might be instanced; but it is painful to be 
thus compelled to condemn any production of 
an artist so justly and uni y esteemed. 
„J. Severn. is is an upright 
ture, remarkable for a literal rendering accord- 
oe of — — of the 
an e sixteenth cen 


and is s as an imitation of the wor 
of that time. 
No, 344. Exsza Goopaur. One of 


the small interiors, with figures, which this 
lady paints with so much taste ; but it is, un- 
fortunately, hung out of sight. 

No. 343, ‘The Countess of Mount . 
cumbe and her two youngest Children,’ J. 
Sant, This is a large canvas, showing the 
principal dressed in cerise velvet, ac- 
companied by the children and a greyhound, 
The disposition of the has care- 
fully studied, and the of the whole is 
rich to a degree. 

No. 346. Portrait of a Lady,“ F. Newzn- 
nau. The lady wears a walking- com- 
posed of black velvet ; she is presented of the 
size of life and at three-quarter length, and 
constitutes a ee eful and natural. 

No. 349. ‘ F. J. Elgie, Esq., Mayor of Wor- 
cester, G. Parren. The subject wears offi- 
cial robes of scarlet and black velvet. The head 
is finely painted, the features being endowed 
with e and penetrating expression. 

No. 353, ‘ Scenes on the Clyde, near La- 
nark,’ T. Baxzer. The subject is well selected, 
but it is elaborated into li flatness. The 
trees and near objects are pencilled with ex- 

i minuteness at the expense of 
spirit, the water and distances are dull 
and opaque 


No, 365. ‘ AScene from The 8 8 
W. P. Furru. This is the story of the Sara- 
cen’s Head. Sir — upon seeing me 
laugh, desired me to tell him truly if I — 2 
it possible for people to know him in that 
guise. I at first kept my usual silence; but, 
u the knight's conjuring me to tell him 
w it was not still more like himself than 
a Saracen, I composed my countenance in the 
best manner I could. The monstrous head, 
with a flash of lightning in the background, is 
exhibited to the friends; and the resemblance 
to Sir Roger is undeniable. . The picture is ad- 
mirably worked up to the spirit of the text. 

No. 360. there ia To ae 
magnificent view i no 
a stanza from Scott standing in its stead :— 


„Such dusky grandeur clothed the 
Where the huge castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy — heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep massey, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town.” 


ven view, 
the objects at foot of the hill pre- 
senting themselves with all the truth of the 


picture passes 
Town to the Calton, with ite monuments, and 
thence to the Frith of Forth, and the rut and 
charmingly-described distances. On the right 
rises ur’s Seat, and nearer, the works and 


22 


i; 
| 
than any others im the catalogue, OU 4 
1 is * no means among the best it | 34 
5 
| 4 i 
a 
ba 
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| 
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» 
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* 
both deeply felt. The execution of this picture 
is minute, yet everywhere broad and free; the | 
foreground herbage, weeds, and tufts of grass, : 
are inimitably — Of the strength of ; 
the foreground colour, one word: it is too cold a 
crude we might say—and this is the only draw- BS 
back to this most valuable picture. N 
No. 329. ‘ James of Inver- 
ength wearing a HißRländ costume, 
seems to have been hurried in parts. 15 
No. 330. W. Fairbairn, Esq.,’ G. Parren, 15 
A. The figure is seated, being seen at three- : 2 
quarter length. The work is carefully finished, Re 
and is altogether a brilliant production. 
No. 331. ‘ The 12 Mate,’ F. Sroxn. 5 
title describes a in | 
earlier fashions of the last century. e two é 
figures are throughout most carefully studied, ht + 
but the heads present the same features which 1 
we too often see in the works of the artist. 155 
No. 332. The Environs of the New Forest, 1 
J. Starx. A road which passes across the 1 
composition is shaded in the n by a | The view is taken from the Castle batteries, 1. 
group of oaks which are — with more | where Mons — — a very striking fea- ; 
of natural freshness than izes many | ture; and to this prospective there are in is 
of the recent works exhibited under this name: | Europe very few similar views over an ex- 5 
indeed every part of the work will bear in- | tensive city at all comparable to this. At the ifs 
tion. foot of the — lie the irregular buildings 1 
of the Old Town, thrown into shade and de- : 
scribed with breadth, yet with such minute ; 
nicety that every remarkable edifice is found | re 
in its precise position. The effect of height is 4 
veritable locality. On the left, eye rests ee 
this distinguished painter, ne Lgures are upon the buildings of the New Town; and in 
faulty, both in drawing and painting, some of ; at 
m egreziously so—as, for instance, the arm | 
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Castle. This is a very 
ed throughout with a 


disti hing ev 
canvas. It * 
is really manifested; and 
demonstration which cannot 
uctious. This picture 
considered as the most 
ever executed. 

No. 361, The Combat,’ R. Anspett. This 
is @ picture of astonishing power. The com. 
batants are two stags in a mortal 
struggle. The scene is a mountain-side—a 
glimpse of wild Highland scenery which most 
effectively supports the subject. ‘The nearer 
of the two animals is on his knees, and the fore 
branch of his right antler has entered the side 
of his antagonist—the effort seems to exhaust 
him; but the other steg throws up his head 
and sinks under the blow. The nature of the 

und admits of the animals being relieved 

inst the sky, and the head of one tells most 
forcibly. In this department of Art we have 
never seen anything more truly spirited in 
conception and execution, or more accurate in 
‘character even to the most minute de- 
tail. The picture is very large. The stags 
are round, substantial, and the texture of their 
coats is described with ect truth. 

No. 870, ‘ Portrait of Richard Gilbert Talbot, 

« J. Hotte, A. The subject is repre- 
sented standing in a of much natural 
ease; but the power of the work is shown in 
the head, which is 8 — 

No, 371, ‘ Vingt - et- Un ajor, the pro- 
wd of Sir Henry Meux, Bart, A. Coopzr, 

A. These are a grey pony and a black dog, 
both very well drawn and painted; but the 
value of the picture is diminished by the in- 
accuracy of the two figures by which they are 
accompanied. 

No. 372. ‘ Gillies, with White Hare, 
Red Deer, Black Grouse,’ &c., R. R. M'lan. 
These are two boys watching by a dead red deer 
until he is removed, One of the figures is 
loaded with smaller game, according to the 
title. * 4 whole is very characteri y re- 


No. 884, The Earl of Mount mbe,” 
J. Sant. The subject is represented seated 
and wearing the robes of a peer. There is 
much — and originality in the work—the 
lower draperies 22 thrown into shade with 
much advan to the lighter parts. 

No. 385. John Milton visiting Galileo when 


a Prisoner to the ae near Florence, in 


1638,’ 8. A. Harr, R.A. The title is accom- 


ied by a passage from a h delivered 
Milton 2 the subject of — 
—* There it was that I found and visited the 
famous Galileo, 2 old a prisoner to the 
Inquisition for thinking in astronomy other- 
wise than the Franciscan and Dominican 


excess 

been infinitely better had the light been more 
broken. The head of Galileo is a good proba- 
bility; we do not know of any authentic 
t of him at this age; the best authentic 
portraits are in the Florentine Gallery: one is 
a remarkably fine production, but of course 

than at this time. 
y pain t much too bly an 
imitation it is 
a composition of very simple materials—a farm- 
house, trees, &c.-~which to leave without a 
title is « fectation that cannot well be under- 
stood. lastead of a title, a quotation from 
Thon —— ing a scene and sen- 
i from substance and 


Shrew,”’ A. L. Eoo. The subject is derived 
from the first scene of the third act, the persona 
being Bianca, the sister of Katherina; Hor- 
tensio, her suitor ; and Lucentio, her lover the 
latter playing the part of her Latin tutor. 
Hortensio announces his instrument to be in 
tune; but Bianca, on hearing it, is offended by 
the jarring of the treble—and this is the point 
of the composition. The picture is distin- 
guished by a better style than that which 
characterizes other works in the collection exhi- 


bited under the same name: there is more of 


refinement in the figures, and greater care in 
the execution. 

No, 395. ‘ Mrs. John Palmer, Wife of Cap- 
tain Palmer,’ Fanny Geers. This is a three- 
quarter-length life-sized figure—graceful and 
retiring in acter ; the draperies are remark- 
able for the success with which they have been 


studied. 

No, 399. ‘The Bishop of Paris and the 
Family of Louis IX.,“ ed ‘The Saint en- 
deavouring to dissuade the King from marching 
against the Infidels,’ F. Cowie. The subject 
is very far-fetched; we humbly submit that 
— yr might have been found nearer 
home. e composition has been carefully 
studied, and contains much that is meritorious ; 
but the work is too high for examination. 

No. 400. Portrait of a Lady,’ T. H. ILL on. 
This is a — the lady wears a white 
dress. In style the work is very unaffected, 
but the figure looks short. The head is a very 
eareful study; the work altogether is worthy 
the reputation of the excellent painter. 

No. 401. * Drovers halting on their way over 
the Mountains, T. S. Cooper, A. A compo- 
sition of size, similar in feeling to the large 
work exhibited last year by this artist. The 
material of the work is not the drovers, but 
the cattle, which are principally distributed in 
the nearer parts of the picture. Of these the 
principal are two cows—the centre of a flock 
of black-faced sheep. The resting-place of the 
drovers is a house on the right. e left dis- 
tances present straggling groups of the herd 
and flock, and the und is closed by 
mountains, resembling rather the hills of Cum- 
berland than anything in Scotland. The animals 
are beautifully drawn, but, perhaps, not finished 
with so much nicety as we have seen in other 
works of this painter. The whole is presented 
under a sunny effect, the light breaking beauti- 
fully on the cows and sheep, and on more 
salient points of the background. 


No. 410. The Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge,’ S. Lawrence. 
The learned and not less celebrated subject is 
represented in an erect attitude, and wearing 
canonicals. The portrait has the merit of being 
entirely unaffected ; but the i. atures are badly 
coloured, and the hands too large. 


WEST ROOM. 


No. 415, Portrait,, E. Ort. This is a 
head, It is hung very high; but its substance, 
roundness, and penetrating speculation are 
sufficiently obvious. 

No. 420, ‘Faust in M Prison, H. 
Picxxnsottt, jun. This is the hackneyed sub- 
ject of the foreign schools, This version of it 
contains some good execution and effect, but 
the geist of Faust is not here. Margaret is on 
the floor of her prison, and her lover, stooping 
over her, grasps her and urges her to flee. At 
the door of the prison appears the head of 
Mephistopheles. Tue composition has been 
carefully studied, and the chiar’oscuro is in 
parts a ble, but character and spirit are 
wanting. But there is far more than we find 
here in the agonies of the passage— 

Dein bin ich, Vater! Rette mich! 
Ihr Engel! Ihr heiligen Schaaren 
ieque euch umher. mich zu bewahren! 
Heinrich! Mir grauts vor dir.” 

No. 421. The Burial of Charles I.,“ A. 
Jounston. The subject is derived from Rapin, 


tthe 
0 St. 
. 1 the Duke ichmond, 

| Hertford, ls of tham 
Lindsey, and Dr. Juxon, — 
The Bishop is in his robes, 
poy service ing to 

the Church of land, but he i 

torily forbidden 9 White — 
Governor of Windsor Castle. The body, in a 
coffin covered with red cloth, is lowered 
four of the party, all of whom are 
Whitchcot alone wearin 


the wang is stro 
in black; their draperies are 

usted, and painted with nicety, 

eads are remarkable for force and neatnegs 
No. 421 Mated, F. Sroxn. This 

0, 422. . is isa 

dant to the picture No, 331, ‘The Im sins 
Mate ;’ and is the point of the title At 
lovers these two happy e were playing 
chess, but as husband and wife the —— 
is thrown aside; she is seated—he aits at her 
feet, loaded with caresses, The lady is the 
better impersonation of the two; there ate 
warmth and earnestness in her action, . The 
figure of the youthful husband is not very 
spicuous in proportion, nor can the attitude i 
which he is placed be very easily aceo 
for, The colour is brilliant, but after all the 
subject is not sufficiently important for elabo- 


early schools, 
with the ameliorations of modified drawing and 
brilliancy of colour, The story is not very 
clear; d maestro, who presides at the organ, | 
teaching the Kyrie” to his pupils, looks be- 
hind his instrument and finds his assistant 
asleep; this we presume to be the occasion of 
the pause, All the faces are painted without 
shade, as are those of the first manner of Rat- 
faelle; and the whole work is flat, but, never- 
theless, otherwise distinguished by great power, 
J. G. Nasa. 
One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate.” 
This is a most difficult subject to paint in any- 
i version pre- 
y amid clouds 
be attributed 


with his Huntsme 

subject is mounted on a 

rounded by a pack of h . The 
the animals are well painted, but the 


them. 
No. 433. 
Louisa Puleston, of 
R. —— jun. * 
most y painted ; 
are very gracefully disposed ; the 
full of animated expression. 
No. 435. ‘A Gipsy Haunt, 8. R. 
A roadside nook, sheltered by a 1 
trees; a stagnant pool on the left of - 
position is deseribed with much 
as is also the b en wast 
bestowed the 


The expression eatures 
the pose is one of much 


Ga 
— 
| 194 2 
| 
j — and fini 
| 
| 
| 
i | | 
1 is successfully described ; it can be the f 
q only of the unfortunate Ch; 
| 
| | 
| 
rate treatment, 
No. 423. 
Shee pected Pause,’ C. H. . This is a picture 
. of a very striking character: it indicates an | 
originality and an independence of thoughtof 
ber F. a which we see infinitely too little. But the | 
if a. severity of this style is not adapted for genre | 
— Lee painting; at least in a race for popularity it 
4 1 will stand no chance with the depth, round. 
E 1 ness, and finish of modern style; for the man- i 
| 
| 
| 
gil | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
to these lines. 
No. 427. Portrait of Thomas Broad, 
j licensers thought.” Galileo is seated at a small | 
round table, occupied in geometrical calcula- 
rh * tions; and Milton, then a 23 is ad- 2 
mitted by a monastic gaoler. ere is an | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a | 
| 
4 5 ; 
work, but without a corresponding 
* Pg No. 436. ‘A Portrait, Miss M. 2 
4 
Lip? No, ‘Scene from “Taming of the 
4 ¥ — — ͤ 
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| No. 438. ‘From the Lake-—just shot,’ G. 
Lance. That which has just been shot is a 
mallard—it is lying on a neonatally’ carved 
console, with an accompaniment o fruit— 

peaches, &. &c., and a gold-mounted 

; a piece of carpet also appears in the com- 
position, executed with the utmost nicety; a 
glimpse of distant landscape appears in this 

. It is enough to say that the entire 
work is painted in the artist's own inimitable 
le—a style of surpassing excellence. 

6. 444. ‘A Study of Children,’ J. W. 
Ko. Two little heads—those of a boy and a 
girl—painted with much playful expression. 

No. 4465. W.Bowmanss. o picture 
is painted from a passage in “ The Pleasures of 
H ” 


“ neonsei| 
Ty tate a song of melancholy joy.” 
The yo mother is bending over her child 
which Kr in her lap. The head and up 0 
part of the figure are effectively made out, but 
ill supported otherwise; the hands, for instance, 


too large. 
ys 452. Peter denying Christ, J. H. 
Wuse.waicur. This is a work of uncommon 

er in certain passages of composition and 
effect, but in other respects full of miscon- 

ions. The principal figure, Peter, is mean 
1 insignificant ; oak a centurion seated on 
the right, and a woman near him, together with 
the agroupment to which they belong, look too 
much like a scenic study, and they separate 
themselves the more from the common interest 
as they seem to be unconscious of what is pase- 
ing. The head of the woman, who identifies 
Peter, is forcible and characteristic. 

No. 453.....F.Gooparn. The title of 
this picture is supplied by a quotation from 
Allegro” same, by the way, which is 

to the title of a beautiful work 
2 noticed: 
“ When the merry bells ring 
ty the jocund rebecks sound, 
o many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequered shade,” &. 

is the largest picture that has ever been 

by this artist; the number of figures 
it contains is upwards of fifty. The seene of 
the festivity is within and wi t The Royal 
Oak“ —a house everywhere rendered famous 
since the year 1660. The house itself is a 
genuine English relic of the sixteenth century, 
and the oak before the door was planted in the 


and old, with a voluble and energetic elo- 
quence never excelled on canvas; he him- 
self is the surpassing Cynthia of his little 
knot; but, nevertheless, there are some ex- 
quisite faces around him; and he shines out 
amid a galaxy of old women’s faces that 
would have enchanted David Teniers, were it 
presible that he had seen. them. Then there 

the indispensable country-dance, — its in- 


like a repeating imal. Here, then, the 
Youths and maidens are swinging each other 
to the lively numbers of a ee of musi- 
cinns, located beneath the shade of the royal 
oak —the tree, not the house; the instruments 
ate a violin, a violoncello, and a clarionet, 
which are played by men who are conscious of 

& somewhat to fall back upon—behind 


them is a sirloin of beef, and a barrel of ale. 
One of the most beautiful peculiarities of the 
artist highly distinguishes this picture: the 


. is strewed by a string of gambolling 
children, painted up to the brilliancy of coral ; 
children so profusely strewn about in this way 
never were more exquisitely painted. Of this 
picture it must be said that it is not, per 

so brilliant as smaller pictures which the artist 
has exhibited, though there is no diminution of 
carefullabour, A striking feature in the work 
is a great resemblance to the manner of Teniers 
in many of the faces; indeed some are almost 
identical. This is a comparison which should 
not be suggested, since it cannot but be in- 
jurious to the prestige of the artist on the score 
of inality. The faces are astonishingly 
wrought; so, indeed, is every part of the pic- 
ture, which is an honour to the English school. 

No. 454, ‘The Field Burn,’ J. Mipp.ertox, 
This picture is remarkable for power of 
execution; but we cannot understand the title. 
The scene is a wooded landscape, with near 
and distant trees all grouped and made out 
with great command of effect, At a certain 
distance some figures are seen round a fire— 
this, perhaps, has some relation to the title. 

No. 455. ‘The Keeper's Warning,’ H. J, 
Bepprxeton. The warning is given by a game- 
keeper to some gipsies, ve established 
their household in a green lane overshaded 
by trees, which are painted with much neatness 

execution. 

No. 456. ‘ The Liberation of Slaves on board 
a Slaver captured by a French Ship of War,’ 
F. Bragp. This is a very large picture of a 
subject by no means agreeable, with what 
truth soever it may be made out. The actors 
in the business are assembled on the deck of 
the slaver, from the Lip 2 the 

r negroes are being hois oug 
— The officer in charge of the ship is 
on the left, surrounded by his own people, 
yond whom are seen the captain of the slaver 
with some of his men, to whom the artist has 
succeeded in imparting a sufficiently villainous 
character. The slaves are distributed in groups 
about the deck, and their rapturous joy at 
their liberation is forcibly depicted. The scene 
is brought forward under an effect of sunlight, 
which is certainly most beautifully thrown on 
to the figures; but, after all, it is not a subject 
for a large picture, nor for a man of genius. 
M. Biard is a French artist of reputation: he 
has exhibited here before, and his works are 
well known in this country, This work we 
saw in the Louvre last year; it is, no doubt, 

igned as a companion to his ‘Slavers load- 
ing, = which it is certainly inferior, though 
manifesti t power, 

No. 407. A Scene on the East Coast of 
Scotland, E. Gui. This gentleman is also 
a painter of the French school, and one of high 
reputation; but this work, although supported 
by poetical conception, cannot be called one 
of his most successful works, It is a large 
picture, showing a portion of an iron-bound 
ight, we look sea- 


overhangs the land, and the un is sinking 
in the right below the watery horizon. Thus 
there is poetry in the picture, but it wants the 
finish h M. Gudin gives to his smaller 
pictures, and which, as we have remarked in 
our notice of the Louvre, is conspicuous in his 
earlier works. 


to the letter of the verse, disposed into judi- 
cious composition, The colour of the picture 


also is rich and harmonious; but little more 
can be said of it—being placed so high. 
No, 463. ‘The Briton’s Stronghold,’ A. D. 


Coor n. This is an upright composition, show- 


ing a cliff on the seashore, to which a Briton 
has retired with his family, and where he 
defends himself from the attack of Roman 
soldiers. He is in the act of hurling down upon 
his assailants a block of stone, by which 
means it ap e has already slain one. 
The subject is a good one, and is here treated 
with much spirit. The lower part of the pie- 
ture is the best in tion and execution ; 
but this is not without ebjections—as, for in- 
stance, the arm of one of the soldiers is too 
much broken up, by anatomical display. 

No. 464. ‘Presbyterian Catechising,’ J. 
Put. This is a large picture of a very high 
order of excellence. ‘Lhe subject is treated as 
of a domestic character; but it is here elevated 
by the very best qualities of its class of Art. 

scene is, therefore, the modest dwelling of 
a substantial yeoman, thronged with en assem~ 
blage called together by the ceremony, The 
principal person is the catechist—the minister 
to whom the artist has given a benevolence 
and simplicity of expression well i 
the character, He is * youth 
maiden who stand before him, and the interest 
of the surrounding assembly is fully addressed 
to this point. Among the numerous figures 
there are those of all repre- 
sented with much truth, work is most 
carefully finished throughout, and remarkable 
for freshness and harmony, 

No. 466. A Complaint from the Forecastle,’ 
R. Leste. This is, we believe, a subject from 
a work by the American writer, Dana, de- 
scribing two years of service in an i 
trading brig. The complaint is of the bread, 
apd nade by the men the whe 
short in his walk, takes his cigar from 
—— 

utation what they want. figures are 
well and substantially made out, but the 
ject does not tell well; neither is it 
painting. 

No. 468. ‘The Slave’s Dream,’ Mrs. M‘Iaw. 

„Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
he saw her native land.” 

In this composition appears, chained on the 
slave-deck, a female slave asleep, with her 
child by her side. On the left of the sleeping 

ures is a misty vision, in which is seen her- 
self and her husband, the latter caressing the 
child. The picture has less of colour and 
brilliancy than we are accustomed to see in 
the works of this lady; but the narrative is 
sufficiently perspicuous, and the sleeping figure 
is admirably wrought ; the poetry of the design 
is remarkably happy; and it would have been 
a fine work if the execution had been equal to 
the conception—for it is by no means finished. 

No. 470. H. M. S. Canopus, 
double-reefed topsails, making Dem 
Si H. A. Luscomes. This is a very beau- 
iful little picture; the ship is admirably 
painted: she lies well in the water, and makes 
way through it, The whole is most un- 
affectedly exeeuted: the ose colour is but 
a slight modification of black and white, and 
the water is made out with infinite truth. 

No. 471. ‘ Portraits of the Misses Napier and 
Mrs. Philip Miles, Daughters of his — 
the Lieutenant-Governot of Guernsey, 1. 
Modronbd. This canvas, which is not very 
large, contains four heads, and looks, con- 
sequently, crowded. The execution is some- 
what coarse, and the colour objectionable. 

No. 474. A View at Killarney,’ J. D. Kine. 


ted. 
No. 477. ‘Recollections of Penn, Bucks, 
uction of much merit, 
as this artist usually 


482. ‘Summer,’ H. W. This 


22 2 


12 


| — 
= 
| 
5 
he 
b 
year aforesaid, in token Of the loyaity of the | 
then landlord, whose present representative is i 
astonishing a by telling him how 
much he has di and, consequently, must 125 
pay for. This is on the extreme right of the Vs 
—— where are presented many other nota- 2 
ties —all originals in their „ ö 
4 Toutrance. Near them a Jew pediar, 
exquisitely charactered, is the centre of an- * 
other group; he extols his tinsel wares to ti 
the bewilderment of all around him, yo ' : 
ward. In the near part of the picture i: 
rock—the haunt of the gull, the cormorant, +! 
and the kittiwake. A swell of dark water 1 
s in upon the beach, a threatening cloud fe 
17 
still in its formal round 
No. 460, ‘The Singers go before, t * 
Minstrels follow after; in the midst are the 75 
Damsels playing with the Timbrels, M. 
Ctaxrox. e subject is the 25th verse Lie 
of the 68th Psalm, which cannot be un- Paint i with much nicety of execution he * 
derstood without reference to the preceding | vi ct 
verse, in which it is eaid that it is thus that 22 
God goeth into the sanctuary. We find, ac- E. 
cession of damsels, according | bt 
a 
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a 
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THE ART-UNION 


is a rustic figure, reclined against a 
landscape — Stuare is not much 
earnestness in search of —— and effect, 
but it is light and agreeable in colour. 

No. saat »The Christian Church during the 
Persecutions by the Pagan Emperors of Rome, 
F. R. PioxnnsdtL L. Here is represented the per - 
formance of divine service by the early Roman 
Christians in the catacombs, where living 
were separated from the dead by a mere tile 
or slab, The assemblage are principally 
women, who are listening to the exhortations 
of a her placed near the cross, which 
‘to oupposed to rest an altar. At 
the entrance to the cave are alarmed by 
the apprehended approach of enemies: a man 
grasps a sword, which he is implored by a 
woman to lay aside. The picture is effective, 
full of character, and its narrative directly points 
to Christian worship under ution ; it is, 
however, deficient of that nicety of finish and 
careful study which have some late 
of Argellez, Valley of the 

0. 4886. 0 
Upper Pyrenees,’ W. Oxiver. This is a pic- 
taresque view : the village is placed in the 
near part of the composition, and is surrounded 
ve country such as the habitable districts of 

Pyrenees may be su to be. Thehouses 
are very well descri and the picture has 
much more breadth and truth than have been 
seen in recent works under this name. 

No. 487. ‘ Portrait of the Earl of Coventry 
and his Sister, W. and H. Barrzavp. Two 
youthful figures, the former wearing à black 
velvet jacket; the latter is mounted on a pie- 
bald pony, which is carefully painted. 

No. 488. The Miller's t, F. R. Lan. 
Painted in the very marked style of the artist; 
the boat. fi but an indifferent item in the 
composition. mill occupies the left of the 
picture, with all its contributive accessories — 
the wheels, the sluice, &c., and upon the right 
rises a dense screen of trees. The tone of the 
work ——— low, and it is not so success - 
ful as others of its class which this painter has 
lately exhibited. 

No. 489. ‘ Hastings from under the East 
Cliffs,’ J. D. Homo. This will be accounted 


ans of the most brilliant of the achievements of 


this artist as an oil picture. Scarcely any 
morceau of along-shore scenery have we ever 
seen more truly sweet. We are placed at some 
little distance from the town, which we see 
through a slight sea-haze. The foreground is 
rich accidental —a variety of 
seaside material which gives it interest and im- 
2 A heavy surf is rolling in upon the 

and this is painted with extraordinary 
spirit and truth; distant houses also are 
represented with infinite skill—they are there, 
but they do not press upon the eye. All that 
this picture wants is a degree of coolness in the 
foreground ; with this it would be all sweetness. 
It is not disturbed by numerous accents of light 
8 foible we have sometimes seen in the oil pic- 
tures of this painter. 

No. 490. Fair — 
listening at ungeon Wall of the Duke of 
Rothsay,’ R. 8. Lauper. - “ There is dead 
silence, said Catherine; after she had listened 
attentively for a moment, her companion 
ran her fingers over the strings of her guitar. 
A sigh was the only answer from the depths of 
the „ quotation from “ The Fair 
Maid of Perth” is not the best that could have 
been chosen, since the artist adopts at once the 
oversight of the author, that the sigh could be 
heard from the depths of the dungeon, and 
through walls, necessarily very thick. Be that 
as it may, Catherine is listening, and Louisa 
touches guitar, and the circumstances of 
the figures declare at once the source of the 

to which it must be said the artist 

0. . * View habod North 
Wales, T. Daxzy. This picture is a charming 


. freshest aspect of nature. 


subject is simple. There are near it many 

more paintable associations; but it is less valu- 
able for its material, than for the truth by which 
it is characterized. — — — part of the 

ictureis water and transparent, respond- 
— most faithfully to every object reflected on 
its unruffled surface. The shore is studded 
with trees, the foliage of which is the brightest 
hue of the young summer, and from these the 
eye ascends to the distant mountain, which is 
relieved by a sky full of light mist. The sen- 
timent of the work is that of perfect ee, 
—there is a heron sitting on a near 
he proclaims by confiding his shadow to the 
water without a fear of insecurity. We hail 
the first prominent appearance of this young 
artist with a cordial greeting. 
Ostler's Belle, —— 

oke is a me one, like unni 

titles, The is holdi a pail 
to drink, and by him stands the “ belle, mend - 
ing stockings. The picture is high, and little 
can be seen of it; but there is a firmness of 
touch that recommends it much. 

No, 496. ‘Portrait of the late Viscount Can- 
terbury,. Count D’Orsay. This is a half- 
length figure, introduced in an erect attitude. 
It must be presumed to be a posthumous por- 
trait, and, as such, is a production of merit. 

No. 497. —.— 8. The 

is represented standing, and accompa- 
— a landscape background. The — 
are gi and 
guage, an a striking resemblance to 
truly excellent original—now the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Cork. 

No. 498. Lincolnshire Scenery,’ F. R. Ler. 
There was a time when the wooded sce 
—— by this gentleman comprehended 

t works; but now the open subjects are 
incomparably superior to them. This — 
presents a view over a flat country. e have 
seen some similar views in which the distance 
was painted into the foreground, but such is 
not the case in this picture. The fi und 
has a river with a ferry, with 4 ob- 
jective, the whole of which is well described ; 
the other parts of the work are remarkable for 
their clean and broad execution. 

No. 499. Going out to the Chase, H. Jur- 
sum, A small picture, showing an avenue 
shaded by trees, at the pr ard of —.— 
seen an ancient mansion, figures equip 

ing to the title. The — well 
coloured and skilfully executed. 

No. 502, Magdalene, M. Craxton. “ But 
Mary stood without the sepulchre weeping.” 
She is left here by the two disciples,—not 
represented standing, but in a more effective 


the sepulchre, but not looking 
bowed down by grief. The shadow of a wing 
of one of the angels is tible as cast on 
the stones of the sepulchre. This is for per- 
spicuity of narrative the best picture recently 
exhibited by the artist; the is skilfull 
communicated, and, although not powerful, 
striking. — — is well drawn and painted, 
but it is pro e that, had the dra been 
red the colour wo’ have 
proved of infinitely greater value. 

No. 504. ‘Town ond Canal of Delft,’ J. Wirsox. 
This view is very characteristic of the scenery 
of the country ; and of the works of this artist 
it is to be observed that those which do not 
represent storms are now the most valuable, 
as being the more carefully executed than 
the subjects for which he has so long been 
celebrated. 

No. 506. Portrait of Lady Mary Bouverie,’ 
J. J. Prrran. This is an oval in which the 
head is admirably rounded and relieved, and 
endowed with much vivacious e ion. 

No. 509. Portrait of Major-General Wm. 
Napier, Lieutenant - Governor of Guernsey, 
Ke. Kc., T. Moorond. This 


officer is represented in uniform i 
a bank, in an open landscape. The pag 
the figure deteriorates much from the 
e of — — e work is, how. 
r, executed with more brilliance 
than others b 
No. 510. The Hon. Sidney Herbert, M. P., 
The is presented in un 


Years Ago,’ T. Canswick. This is a 
picture, executed with all the — 
purpose seen especially in the latter works by 
the same hand. There is nothing in the view 
of this London road of a cen back to distin. . 
S other London roads of 
he present day. On the right the ground 
rises in relief against the lower sky; on the. 
left appears a village church surrounded by 
trees, ition is tra · 
versed by a stream crossed b 5 leading 

village: bet te nay oll ere is an 


a group—father, mother, and daughter; the 
last going up to London, of course, ‘by the 
waggon. The landscape is seen under the 

t of a calm summer evening; the centre 
of the work breaks into a distance still bright 
with the light of the departing sun, which falls 


also on the road as it from the fore- 
ground. The near parts of the lan es. 
pecially on the left, are forced with 60 


much so, indeed, as to approach opacity and 
heaviness ; had the scale ranged a degree or two 
higher in light, the shadow might have suffered 
relief. The sentiment of the whole is exqui- 
sitely poetical. The cattle are being driven 
and overhead the crows 
are returning to their nests. As Cowper men- 
tions the caw of the rook among his “rural 
sounds delightful,” so Creswick deems him 
not un worthx to assist in cele’ a sunset, 
No. 614. Zubiaco, Roman States,’ J. U wu. 

This is one of the most picturesquely situated 

towns in the Roman States. It is here repre- 

sented in the shade of evening ; the sun is not 
yet set, but though toolow to light the town, save 
very partially—the more elevated = only 
being here and there touched by t subdued 
rays—the pr effect is most perfectly sus- 

tained throughout the whole. We desire, how- 

ever, to see the artist draw upon a new t 


of materials. He has pai about Subiaco 
too often. 

No. 515. ‘The Deserter's Home, R. Rap- 
orave, A. The — thus 
man, having enlisted, in the 
guise of a coun —that is, by — 
frock over his uniform. He is now under 


character sufficiently elevated. 

No. 516. Lago Maggiore, Italy, J. D. 
Harpine. This is a large picture presenting 
the lake and its associations 
of a sunset with a clouded Le the lake? 
hich close the distance. 


— and buildings in the n 


Gaalities which so eminently 

uish the works of this artist. Kaum, 
0. 526. 4 P ‘ortrait of Mr. 


4 
it 
— 
Wer Arrrtude, and wearing great coat, but 
without a hat. The resemblance is striking, 
but the draperies hang loosely. 
No. 511. ‘Th 
0. e London E 
‘ 
155 #4 
i 
upon the brow of the appears 
| 8 the London waggon, and by the milestone, in 
| be on the foreground, marking a distance of con- 
| a . siderably more than a hundred miles, there is 
— 4 
174 
| pose, She is seated m the 8 ind ac ing 
father’s roof, when a younger brother 
| | in with the intelligence that the soldiers i 
| in search of him; his pursuers are seen If, 
| proaching—a sergeant and a file of men. 
| narrative is sufficiently clear, and of 
ainted; but the subject is 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
parts of the work, 60 
oe Painted; but the picture is by no me — 
| View of Hastings 
| successful as the View o 
„„ 
4 
; 4 
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The figure is attired in the robes of 
pda The head is asuccessful study. 


No. 626. ‘A Ferry on the Neva,’ H. Pickers. , 


GILL, jun. A number of figures are assembled 
at the place of embarkation; some steppin 
into the boats, and others N engage 

ily to doing the same. The subject 
is by no means an aspiring one, though the 
picture may be interesting as showing the 
costume of 

No. 528. Sunset on the Hills, H. G. Hive. 

An upright picture, the near parts of which 

ta cleft in the rocks, with yet a lower 

p described with tolerable effect, The sun 

here and there gilds the upper peaks, and 

still dwells upon the distance. The materials 

are picturesque, but they do not compose very 
effectively. 

No. 628. A Woodland Scene, H. Jursum. 

The components are simple, and rendered 

ing by the judicious manner of their as- 
sociation. Groups of trees occupy the left of 
the picture ; a road passes from the foreground 
till shortly lost among the trees; the more 
immediate p of the composition being 
broken ground, with all its usual incidents. 
The work is executed in the accustomed free 
manipulation of the artist. 

No. 530. ‘ Blackberry Pickers—a Lane in 
Devonshire,’ F. Daxnx, A. This is a small 
picture; the scene, which lies between two 
tows of trees, is brought forward under a sun- 
set effect, The whole is finished with an ela- 
boration equal to miniature-painting—clearly 
showing that the sparkling effects produced by 
this artist result more happily from a broader 
style of dealing with his subjects. We should 
not have attributed the picture to this artist 
were his name not attached to it. 

No. 631. ‘ Portrait of D. Maclise, Esq., R. A., 
E M. Warp, A. 
distinguished artist—that which was e 
for, and published in, the last — 2 the 
Anr-Uxtox, with this difference, that this 
work is pen a background and the 


necessary detail. 

No. 632. Portrait of a Gentleman, T. R. 
Lassovauers. This is a very extraordinary 
production, but not without merit. The fea- 
tures have a dash of the Tartar, to which effect 
is given by a flowing beard. There are other 
faces on same canvas, but at the distance 
at which we see the picture it is impossible to 
account for their presence. 

No. 539. ‘The Liberation of the Slaves,’ H. 
Lz Jeunz.. The subject of this picture is the 
year of release, Deuteronomy xv. :—“ And if 
thy brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew 
woman, be sold unto thee, and serve thee six 
years, then in the seventh thou shalt let him 
go free from thee,” &c. This beautiful work 
is executed in somewhat the manner of a fo- 
reign school—a bias which has not before ap- 
peared in the works of this artist. The prin- 
cipal line of composition crosses the scene 
transversely, involving a numerous succes. 
sion of „the most remarkable of which 

a foreground group—two men and a 
woman who are rejoicing in their liberation. 
These are distinguished by much ele- 
= of are drawn with mas. 

tly skill, and lig up to an astonishi 
Faller: tor the scene 1 presented — 
the effect of sunshine. The whole of the 
work is highly successful, although somewhat 
too red in its general hue. It may be classed 
among the most satisfactory evidences of the 
on-progress of our young English school. We 
rejoice to learn that this beautiful work has 
been purchased by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert—a 5 not only of judgment and 
taste, but of wise patronage of Art in its earlier 


No. 540. ‘ Quitting the Manse.’ G. Harvey. 
An incident resulting from the disruption of 
the Scottish Church in 1843, upon which oc- 
casion nearly 500 ministers, on conscientious 


} 


principles, abandoned their cures, and of course 
their stipends, and every advantage which they 
enjoyed from the active exercise of their minis- 
try. .One of these instances forms the subject 
of this picture. The principal impersonations 
are a Scottish clergyman and his family, who 
for the last time come forth from their peace- 


ful abode. He is an impressive conception; 
such a „once seen, can never be for- 
.| gotten. 


and, behind them, another figure, his 

— house. The li 
garden is nged by sorrowin ishioners, 
who stand — fare- 
well to their pastor and his family. This 
— requires no title; the story is suf- 
ciently clear; and it is told in a manner 
so affecting as to render the work one of the 
high class that immediately appeals to the 
art 


e, 
little 


No. 641. A Mountain Stream,’ W. West. 


ighly picturesque scenery, 
feeling fer effective association. The 
subject’ is the fall of a small stream over a 
y ledge—resuming its course through a 
channel strewn with blocks of stone, which 
have been worn and rounded by its current. 
The water, as it makes its way amid these 
stones, is inimitably limpid; and the stones 
and rocks themselves—each seems to have 
been made a careful study—indeed the entire 
work stands in close relation with Nature. 

No. 542. ‘Naples,’ C. Sranrrenp, R.A. 
This is a small picture of extraordi power. 
The view is taken from without the harbour, 
near the lighthouse, which rises on the right of 
the composition, the centre being occupied 
by the fortress. The sea is painted with 
extraordinary freshness and brilliancy. This, 
although a small picture, is one of the most 
beautiful this gentleman has ever painted ; and 
this, indeed, is something to say for it. 

No. 543. ‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 31st 
of March, 1814, P. Dse.arocus. is head 
is similar in general character to that of the 
figure of Napoleon which was exhibited last 

ear at Messrs, Dominic Colnaghi and Co.’s ; 
dat there are differences in favour of the inten- 
sity of utter abandonment expressed in the 
features of this head. In the other the head 
seemed to be in stro light, insomuch that 
the colour approached more what was known 
to be the natural complexion. Here a cloud 
has settled on the features; the head is reg | 
bent forward; and thought —desperate 
racking thought—is painted in language most 
painfully eloquent. Never have we seen a 
passage of thought more wonderfully described. 
‘There is nothing but the head—no to aid 
the allusion ; noris anything necessary. 
is no resource—no remnant of light breaks in 
upon the gloom—all the features acquiesce in 
dark despair. This admirable picture has been 
elaborately studied ; there is everywhere evi- 
dence of mind. It is in style very different 
from the earlier heads of M. Delaroche. It is 
painted in a manner extremely thin—in fact, 
entirely according to the principle that expres- 
sion only is the ay end of painting. l 

No. 545. ‘A Cool Spot on a Summer's Day, 
T. Creswick, A. One of those rocky noo 
in the bed of a river which this artist paints 
with such s ing truth. The stream de- 
scends abruptly into a lower course, interru 
by rocks and stones, and round these it flows 
with all the depth and movement of the living 
water. This picture has much the appearance 
of having been either painted on the spot, or 
from very characteristic studies. 

No. 546. Dort, C. Stanriztp, R.A. This 
picture affords a view of the town nearly 
abreast of the church, showing the — 2 
extending into distance along the wa . 
The near objects are Dutch craft sg 
a small galliot, with a boat and figures, It is 
a picture of great excellence, but not so cap- 


An upright picture, presen a of 
4 described with in- 


ti as the other view of the same 
this exhibition. 
No. 547. ‘Francis Hobler, Esq., ting 
to W. S. Hale, „ the Deeds of Trust for. 
Two Scholarships, Ko., E. U. Robs. For the 
lengthy title of chis large pieture we have not 
room. It contains four full-length „ and 
represents a space equal to a snug sitting-room. 
It occupies the space of ten ordinary-sized 
tures, and is a production without one point of 
interest. 

No. 555. The Laird of Milnwood’s Dinner 
interrupted by a Party of Claverhouse’s Dra- 
goons,” A. Fraser, is a large picture, 
and ne ily comprehends many figures, 
The laird is seated at table reading the paper 
which the dragoon has handed to him. Morton 
is near him, and the other members of the 
tome distributed, the prin- 
ci i e commander of the pa 
who 8 id himse 


—as the composition erally, and various 
shades of character. Bat the Laird of Miln- 
wood might have been located in 22 
better appointed. The picture had been im- 
proved by somewhat more of finish, and in the 


colouring by a smaller 
No. 884. The Ital 


appearance that 
would do justice to the best efforts of the most 
facetious of the ancient sculptors. He 

exquisite conception—a racy realization of a 
i the fabled mankind of the old 


specimen of 
poets, who 
No. 557. ‘On the Gulf of 8. E. 


work is unhappily marred b of treat 
ment in some pact. 
not large, but it describes an 
of coast and the adjacent 2. Which we 
doubt not is ted with habit A 
No. 558. ‘Rue de la Tuile, Rouen,’ T. 8, 

Bors. Every house in the ancient city of 
Rouen has been celebrated on canvas or paper, 
S222 less 

rest. a street view, picturesque 
Landscape 

O. 669. near 
Evening, H. H. H. Honstzy. The materials 
pre le, and not of that romantic character 


Wi 

9 of which are well drawn, but 
the light and shade of the composition is ob- 
ectionable, the f infinitely too 


has lf upon a chair. Now, 
in this picture there are many valuable points, 


—— 


m | 
| | 
| 
1 
| | ig 
| 
| | 
| 
| : 
roportion of asphaltum, 
NNEDY. is is a picture of great power i 
originality, and sweetness of colour. The lf 
scene is closed by a screen of trees, through 5 
which is seen an ancient ruin: on the left we 2 
have a 222 of the sea, and in the fore- i 
8328 a small rivulet or pool, overshaded 4 
y the trees, on the brink of which are as- * 
sembled a 2 of ladies, some of whom are 1 
bathing. hey are alarmed br. the sudden : 
| 
BRING. Druliant, but Dy no means 
less natural, than we have been accustomed de 
to see from the hand of the artist. On the * 
immediate from 
| near which the shore of the gulf is seen. The 15 
| | 5 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
The near parts of the work present a road, 
| trees, and, more distantly, a height 222 
buildings. There is a slight degree of - 
isap age. picture 
with Prilliancy and freshness, ‘ 
No. 670. Hacks, the 9 of H. L. | 
ight. The sky is also faulty, and this is the } 1 4 
more apparent as the animals themselves 1e it ae 
very carefully drawn and painted. | bi 
“No. 571. ‘The Lady Dalmeney,’ F. Grant, | a 
A. A small portrait of a lady 
mounted on a dappled-grey horse, which she. 5 
rides with a curb. The animal is well drawn, ig 
lifelike, fall of deten, and the figure posed 
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The work is 


The picture generally is 


but a ig 
to show that 
storm has f The style of this pic- 
ture is earnest, deci and shows a close ob- 
servation of the phenomena of such a scene. 
No. 673. Shades of Evening,’ H. J. Towns- 
uno. This is a painted with much 
poetical feeling : it is a composition in which 
are ted the banks of a river overhung 
with trees, upon i the 
left being open. e t of day is not 
but the commencement of the 


the picture is vigorous to a degree, with much 
ence and inality. There is no 
upon materials, but the pro- 


is ed out without 
ion from minor incidents. 
No. 574. Portia,’ Miss E. Corr. 


ought and bold- 
; wanting in 
expression, 

No. 575. The Royal Hunt at their Onset on 
Ascot Heath,’ R. B. Davies, All these sub- 
jects are necessarily much alike. A few figures 

here in scarlet coats, mounted on horses, 

Rich, as well as we can see them, seem to be 

well drawn ; round them are disposed nearly 

the entire pack of hounds,—the whole seen in 

an open — pee which is by no means so 
well painted as the other of the picture. 

No. 6786. Walter and Frank,” J. Woop. 
Portraits of two boys, in a round frame. The 
two heads form a bright picture. 

No, 583. * Portrait of the Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster, of the United States’ Senate,’ C. Hanprne. 
ht forward in a very un- 


assumi * e head has been well 
studied, but t wants spirit and colour. 


out of his hands and brake them beneath the 
mount.“ The figure representing Moses is 
out of dra ; he seems to stand 


ness of execution; bu 


tures, tion 
studied—in some passages with success; the 
shadows brown. 


tions of the artist. A curious discrepancy 
occurs with respect to the numbering of the 
work. It is placed in the catalogue as first in 
Soe whereas it is last in the 


West 
OCTAGON ROOM. 
No. 687. B on the Avon, Dart- 

a cturesque character. icture 
is 98 so badly lighted that we A 
tinguish its detail. The bridge, which stretches 
across the top of the canvas, seems to be covered 
with verdure. The water, with its various re- 
flections, appears to have been closely studied 
from nature. 

No, 589. ‘Study from Nature, Rosamonp 
Verrvz. This is 4 a head ; the co · 
louring and drawing are „ 

No. 591. W. C. Smirz, A 
pieture, presen a seacoast scene. 2 
shore is flat, 


markable in style as app the manner 
of a popular landscape- painter. It is adroit in 
execution, but be by more 


e. 

No. 698. Summer Recreation,’ J. D. Wo- 
Db. An oval picture, showing a kind of 
vista, with an extensive Pee of water. In the 

und are assembled groups of figures 
urranged with much judgment and dressed 
with much taste. 

No. 699. the Weary,’ R. Hannan, 
A work executed with much nerve, decision, 
and character, qualities which, it is to be re- 
gretted, are, we may say, thrown away upon a 
subject of vulgar cast. In the fo und are 
“the weary —a boy and girl, the er be- 

i the offices of the potbearer of some 
neighbo public-house. In the background, 
as well as can be seen, are a cookmaid re- 
ceiving meat and other things from butchers, 
bakers, K. The scene is closed in by houses, 
like those of the far-famed Belgravia. With 
such executive power, our, and ar- 
rangement, it is to be lamented that this artist 
does not attempt a theme somewhat more 


No, 603. ‘Wi for the Laird,’ W. and 
H. A hlander with two 
in a mountainous landscape. The figure 

istic, and the animals well drawn, 

No. 605. The Church of St. Ouen, N. 
mandy,” E. A. Goopatt. A small picture 
showing the entrance to this celebrated edifice, 
and the magnificent oriel window, together 
with some of the ancient wooden- ed 
houses r contrast so well with 
the church. e objective is admirabl 
worked out, but the effect had been 
by somewhat more of shade. 

No. 606, Portrait of Robert Manning, Esq.,’ 
A. 2 it of an 
gentleman; with great nicety 

i of colour. 


ar ess 
* o. by the Woodside,’ 
PER. slip of picturesque 
admirably balanced by light and shade. The 
lane is overhung with trees, which are painted 
with much breadth and freedom. 
No. 608. ‘A Study from Nature,’ E. J. 


Cosperr. A sin 1 Frenchwoman— 
a cauchoise pees gt door of her dwelling, 


peeling turnips. She is painted with m 
— 3 of execution, and is altogether « 
ighly characteristic 4 * 

o. 609. A Village School," A. Provis. A 
small composition, in which is seen the . dame, 
who is busied with her very m class of 
two or three pupils at the door of cottage. 
The picture is judicious in general arrange- 
ment, but somewhat too sketchy in execution. 


No. 610. A Highland Whisky Still,’ R. R. 


which are faithfully representati 
of men whose habits of life are —— 
The picture is executed with much solidity and 


No. 613. ‘ Elgiva,’ J. E. Mnzan. Thi 
ture, painted from a passage in . 
describes the seizure of Elgiva, who 
was separated from Edwy by Archbishop 
in revenge for the banishment of Dunstan, 
The prominent figure of the composition is 
Elgiva, who is dragged away by soldiers 
one of whom, in ring mail, she is 10 
at the same time, a figure clings to her to op. 
pose her removal. These three im i 
compese effectively ; but the positi 
of the — of the — does 
with the drapery of Elgiva, which is 

The work is powerfully concei 
and the style of its execution is forcible 


o. 614. Solitude, from Nature.’ 
J. Tennant. This — 
sents a rugged section ries ing 4 
rocky glen overhung with trees, ae 
the picture is low, much of it being in sha- 
dow, and so, admirably supporting the sen- 
timent of the proposed theme. The place is 
forsaken of humankind; but there is one pa- 
tient fisherman—a solitary heron—who does 
not look as if he was very suceessful in his 
fishing: whence, perhaps, it is intended to 
convey that the water also is a solitude, 

No. 616. Portrait of Thomas Oliver, Beg. 
W. Essex, jun. This head is lighted 77 
skilfully- the features come out in their 
force. The head is painted in a y ener- 
getio style; the eyes are characterised * 
eolour is bril- 
liant and lifelike. 

No. 620. The Duc de Sully bri New 
Year’s Gifts to Henri Quatre, to be buted 
to the Royal Family and Household,” K., W. 
CanpenrtER, jun. A large picture in which the 
King is seen in bed receiving the Due de Sully, 
aceom by three courtiers bearing the 
presents in velvet bags. The King desires to 
see the contents of the bags, which are accord- 
ingly shown to him Sully is u very striking 
figure; he is attired in black, the dress being 
finished with great care. The head of ‘this 
impersonation is a very successful study ; it is 
lifelike, and most agreeable in expression. 
There are other figures, but Sully claims the 
field to himself. 

No. 621. ‘Remains of St. Benedict's Abbey, 
the ‘understorm 


those wall ties in which the of this artist 
maintain a high reputation—that is, in their 


chiaro’ seuro colour. The objective of the 
a sun- 


on the 


tuting a picture of uncommon power. — 


e 
Steeple-chase Horse, the property of J. J. Pres- 
ton, Esq, Bellinter, Cavan, inked 4. 
Otpmeapow. This picture can y — 
seen, but the horse, notwithstanding, seems 
be drawn with much knowledge of the changer 


f the animal. | 
Ne 634. The Beauties of the Coutt of King 


Charles the Second—Portraits,’ T. J. 


— 
| 
— 
a 
198 — 
with mae rece, Man. A large canvas presenti | 
15 i low in tone, and by no means rich in colour, — slip of 8 scenery as on ee 2 
a Ve, 672.’ ‘Passing Storm on the Thames, ceived. | The still is at work under a rude toot 
A. W. Wu Powerfully descriptive of composed of turf, and tende 
1 a passing thunderstorm. The scene is some- 
1 where high up the river, the banks of which | 
ag 11 are abundantly covered with sedges. The sky | | 
1 ** N is veiled in back clouds, and the distance | 
2 7 of the light is very sweetly felt. The style of | 
| | | 
371 sunering | No. 594. Pallanza, Lago Maggiore, J. V. 
7 4 it * ps Fizvry. A small round composition, re- | 
e — 
7 | i known story of Portia is told by Valerius Max- 
9 imus. She was the daughter of Cato, and 
1 wife of Brutus, whose death she refused to 
2 survive, and, in the absence of every other | 
47 means of 2 herself, she swallowed | 
94 burning embers. We find her here reclining | 
4 5 on a couch, with a vessel of burning embers | 
4 14. her side. The work is grave in tone and 
| 
| 
| 
Moses Breaking the Tables — He cast them 
5 ; A For teri heads high, the arms are too short, | | 
ve | and the 4 1 bad taste describes the clearing off, H. Bnienr. This is & N 
bs. | 
| No. 585, ‘ Lord William Russell's Last In- | 
terview with his Family the Day before his 
Execution, 1683,’ Joun Buibons. The prin- 
4 cipal figure, Lord Russell, is represented seated 
* caressing the 8 child, Lady Russell beam ; this is the ruin which is placed | 
i, : and others of the ily are near, and at the right of the view, the foreground of which is | 
i window is a clergyman reading the Scrip- | hollow with a pond, cows, &e. This beings | 
7 / eye on a level with the general surface of | 
at ground, on the near part of which dwells | 
‘ momentarily a flitting but brilliant light; the | 
0, 086. X Seaman's Farewell,” F. Danny. rest is left in transparent and effective shadow, 
3 This is a picture which we should not have —the whole, ruin, sky, and landscape, const | f 
to an artist who usually paints 
7 of a much more elevated kind. | 0 
#9 is the shore of a harbour at low | i 
water, sailor who has just | 
taken leave of his wife. She herself 
an anchor —inten perhaps, to 
a typify hope; his child still stretches out its | 
an effort and a | 
ay to join his ship, | 
a sunny morni 
EI. | | 
BY i * 
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issolute court. He is a foreground 
figure; near him are Queen Catherine, the 
Duchess of Cleveland, the Chevalier De Gram- 
mont, Duke of Hamilton, &. Ko., all attired in 
the D of the fashion of the time. 


him at his 


dangerous descen 
has come down rapidly to the brink of a fright- 


ful abyss, and is upon the point of going over, 
despite the rapidity and exertion te which the 
driver has urged the horses. It is a moving 
description, but in colour and effect the picture 
has no merit. 

No, 641. ‘Ave Maria, Miss M. A. Cors. 
Two Italian figures, one of whom, a woman in 
the holiday costume of the country, is kneeling 
before a figure of the Virgin. The little picture 
is judiciously composed. 

9. 647. Scene from Molidre’s Play, “ Le 
Médecin Malgré lui, D. W. Deane. This is 
a large picture, presenting the scene in which 
Sganarelle feels the pulse of the patient and 

mounces her dumb. The figures are well 
— and the composition studied in a man- 
mer to icularize the narrative; but there is 
not sufficient shade in the work for forcible 
effect, and parts of the figures aresomewhat flat. 

No, 650. ‘ A Country Church, F. J. Ran- 
ron. The church is a distant object, at which 
the spectator looks over a wooded and broken 
foreground which has much of the feeling of 
having been closely studied from Nature. e 
distribution of light and shade is well managed, 
but the latter is not sufficiently marked, and 
the colour of the picture is flat. 

No. 651. ‘ On the French Coast,’ J. W son. 
A small and beautiful slip of flat coast scenery, 
seen under sunset; the sun is half veiled by a 
cloud, which casts a strong shadow on the sea. 
This, with the oppositions, produces an ad- 
mirable effect; but the waves, it must be re- 
marked, want a little more definite volume to 
give them their due weight. 

No. 652. The Secret,’ J. Z. Bert. The 
picture presents three figures: one is telling 
„the secret” to another, while the third is 
listening. The incident is described with 
perspicuity, but the draperies are very free in 
manner, and somewhat dry. 

No. 653. ‘ Seene from “ Comus, C. Rott. 
This cannot be called a scene from Comus, 
as presenting, it may be said, but one figure— 
the spirit, who is now supposed to say— 

But I 
Of hateful steps. I must be pone gem | 
The figure is dressed in yellow and red, and is 
brought forward in a pose somewhat theatrical. 
It is a mistake to paint dra so coarsely, 

No. 655. ‘ A Scene on the South Side of the 
Vale of Ecclesborne, near Hastings, Sussex,’ 
H. B. Wis, This is a circular picture of 
considerable merit. The right is occupied by 
a group of trees; the left is open, carries 
the eye toa distant view of the sea. In the 
foregroun:l, which is extremely well painted, 

e are sheep and minor objective. The trees 
are described with much freshness, the foliage 
sring laid in with a full touch and in good 


No, 657, A Dutch Market—with Effects of 
Candlelight and Moonlight,’ P. Van 
is an admirably-painted picture ; but there 

nothing new in these effects; they have been 
painted equally well by the Dutch, centuries 
. after they diverged into genre. 
aval composition at 

n of white an grapes, a 

melon, &c.—all closel copied 
tence closely and carefully 

o. 666. ‘Instruction,’ T. Wensrer, R.A. A 

small work, in which appear a grandmother 

and grandchild, the latter reading—spelling 


hard words from his little book, while the 
former sleeps in her chair. The picture is 
in the marked style of the artist. Many 
painted as the 
and of the old woman, and the head of the 


child. We should have to see it hung 
in this room, but the ton of con 
placed it there himself: a circumstance the 
more worthy of note, inasmuch as he has only 
contributed two other works—both of them 
small, It is, of course, the only production 
of a member shown in the condemned cell of 
the Academy; that which Mr. Webster would 
not venture to do for the works of another he 
has dared to do with his own. He can afford 
to be genérous—and he is so. We have no 
doubt that every picture he placsd in this 
room was placed with a sigh of sincere regret. 


DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. 


No. 682. ‘ Puck,’ painted from the ori 
picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A., in 
the ion of Samuel Rogers, „ W. 
Essex. An enamel; a valuable copy from 
very celebrated picture, in which it may be said 
that the artist restores, in unfadi ues, all 
the harmonious colour of the o: Nothing 
can exceed the fidelity with which the peculiar 


character of the little is rendered. The 
following, No. 683, The Cottage Toilet,’ is 
painted in enamel, by the same artist, with 


ual success, from the picture in the 
of the Duke of 

No. 689. ‘The Antiquary's Orphan, J. 
Bostock. This is a drawing presenting a young 
lady surrounded by relics and objects of taste : 
it is executed with much ability. 

No. 718. Madame Yturregui,’ AL H. 
Lamp. The lady is painted at full length, and 
in court-dress—the whole being finished with 
considerable care. 

No. 734, ‘ Charles Walpole, Esq.;’ Miss M. 
This is a miniatur in oil 
with a great degree of nicety and judgment. 

No, 724. The EA and Daughter of P. 
Lort Stokes, R. M.,“ W. Eotzy. C 
by a freshness of colour and lifelike expression 
showing faithful studies from Nature. 

No. 745. ‘ Portrait of his Excell the Earl 
of and Kincardine, Governor- of 
Bri North America,’ J. R. Swinton. This 
is a life-sized head in chalk, and as such far 
preferable to the oil ts of this artist. 


uction, not so severe as others lately pain 

y this artist. No. 775, ‘The Hon. Mrs, May- 
also a very re- 

is dressed in 
white ; the features are well but the 


No. 774. Richard Durant, Ed., Sir W. 
C. Ross, R.A, This is a three-quarter length 


pecially is a must successful study. 

No. 779. ‘John G. Abbot, Esq.,’ T. Can- 
nick, The features in this miniature are won- 
derfully defined, without loss of breadth. We 
remark, with much pleasure, an 

warmth and richness of colour. 

No. 780. Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium,’ painted for the King of 
the Belgians, R. Tuonnvan. The Princess is 

a child: she is attired in blue, and stands 


of Sir Henry Ellis,’ 
ne the most suc 
miniatures ever pai by this admirable 
ist. The resemblance is most perfect: 2 
0. u 


pox, This is an 


e ining the composition. Ruth is 
by Naomi, while 

moved. In composition and effect the 
work is highly meritorious. It is too high to 


be 
No. 830. ‘Miss Burdett Coutts,’ Sir W. 
R.A. This portrait is altogether a 
triumph of success. e lady is ted at 
full length, standing; is attired in lace over 
light green, and very elegantly circumstanced. 
t, pai or ng © gians, 
R, — This youthful P wears a 
is relieved by a wooded 
und, like those of Reynolds and his 
school. The portrait is earnest in expression, 
and rich in low-toned colour. 
No. 865. Portrait or a Lady,’ Mrs, G. R. 
Wann. This is a small head, very graceful in 
character, and coloured with much sweetness. 
No. 865. ‘Bassanio commenting on the 
Caskets,’ J.C. Hoox, We cannot at all under- 
ders hay ag picture should be hidden 
by being in Miniature-room, The artist, 
as a student of the Academy, bore away, * 
last year, its most honourable premium. 
has produced works of a very high order of 
merit, and this is by no means unworthy to be 
classed among them. It is hung out of the 
way of examination ; it can, however, be seen 
that it is original in treatment, and 
in general effect, 
o, 882, ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ C. Eantes. 
A charming work, full of lifelike character and 


ion. 
Ro. 938, ‘Portrait of the lady Charles 
Thynne, Crana E. F. Kerrie. sisa 
elegant work: the lady is attired in white, 
seated in a posé and easy ; the features 
are coloured with freshness and truth, and 
endowed with much sweetness of expression. 

No. 969, ‘Children of George Eyre, 277 
Mrs. W. Canrenter. Portraits in chalk of a 
boy and a girl; marked by the usual roundn 
power, and lifelike character which distinguish 
all the works of this lady. 

No. 964. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ P. A. Mor- 
neapy. This is only a head, apparently in 
chalk and water-colour. It is extremely simple, 
but very pleasing in character. 

No. 695. ‘Cupid and Psyche, from the Fable 
of Apuleius,’ T. Uwixs, R.A. This is a draw. 
ing trom the ge peer of this subject 
painted in oil, and exhibited by the artist 

ear, As a drawing, it is in everything equal 
the picture. 

No. 966. A Sketch,’ W. Mozngapy, R.A. 
A drawing in red chalk, showing two boys 

ing a girl across a stream; it is, perhaps, 
less finished than other similar works we have 
seen by the artist; but it has all the power of 
the best of them. 

No, 1002. ‘Mrs. Gibts, G. Rrcumonp. This 
is a water-colour drawing, with a light back- 


und, the figures being made out in the usual 
vigorous style of the 
No, 1010. ‘Peonies,’ V. Banrnoromew. 


Never have flowers — 42 

freshness, i cacy 

than are found in this beautiful drawing. 
From: want of space we are compelled to pass 

over many miniatures and drawings 

claims to favourable mention; and even those of 

which we have aoe we have not been able 

to deseribe so fully as we could have wished. 

Of the architectural drawi we have not 


space to give even the titles of all those which 
stand prominently forward, We cannot pass 


— —— 


| ee 199 
No, 635. The Broken Sabot—a Scene in the ee 
Hautes Alpes, near Gap,’ A. Du Buisson, This worthy of a better place than has been allot 
picture is remarkable for the fidelity with which to it here. But Ruth clave unto her is the 
is deseribed the very fearful position of a 
diligence, of which the drag has broken ona | | 
| 
| | 
| { 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
0. 766, Mrs. Fowler Broadwood and her | 
Family,’ R. Tuonnunx. An oval composition 5 
containing four figures ; the children reminding f 
us much of the style of some of those in the it 
family groups of Reynolds. It is a charmin | Ne 
figure, charming in treatment; the head es- | ia 
| 4 
1 | 
y an ancient carved chair, her hair ey | +i 
4 down her back. ‘The head is well rounded, | At 
the features powerful in expression and colour. ii 
No. 786. Lord Lyndhurst, T. Cannicx. 4 
This is a very extraordinary 22 it is * 
singularly felicitous in resemblance, and the | Lj 
painted that, in 
texture and ent colour, they a ; 
mesh the sud wormth as | 
| can be effected by Art. | ty 
75 
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merit is No. 1112, A Field Lane,’ J. M. 
Youxoman, similarly placed. Among the 
remarkable are No. 1094, ‘ Part of the 
Residence of W. Waring, E=g., E. Nasu; 
No. 1108, ‘ Design for an Architectural Insti- 
tute,’ A. Jounston ; No. 1109, Carlton Club- 
house,’ 8. Surrxz; No. 1121, Design for a 
New Army and Navy Clubhouse,’ W. A. and 
J. W. Parwonrn; No. 1149, ‘A Mansion in 
Azores,’ D. Mocatra; No. 1176, Dublin 
erminus, 8. Woop; No. 1221, View of a 
Mansion being erected at Fonthill Park,’ Wrarr 
and Brannon; No. 1244, ‘Church of St. Ni- 
cholas, Hamburg,’ G. G. 17 No. 54 
¢ Agricultural College, Cirencester,’ J. 
R. ron, Kc. &c. Here, also, are some 
other oil pictures of more or less excellence : 
as No. 1180, Charity, T. Brooxs; No. 1183, 
* Don Quixote at the Castle of the Duke, &c.,’ 
J. Gunar; No. 1184, King Arthur carried 
to the Land of Enchantment,’ W. B. Scorr; 
No. 1238, Eveleen, R. T. Borr; No. 1254, 
The Shooting Pony,’ J. F. Pasmone; No. 
1266, ‘On the Thames at Woolwich, with the 
Buckin ire Indiaman going down the 

River,’ J. W. 
Among the models, medals, &c., No. 1290, 


Medal ee the Very Rev. Theobald Mathew, 


President of the T Society,’ L. Wrox; 
No. 1295, Bust of Master Charles Thomas, 
D. A. Rivers; No. 1296, 8 „RBW. 
Wrow ; No. 1811, An Arab of Morocco,’ San- 
GIOVANNI, Ke. &. 


SCULPTURE. 


No. 1316. Virginius and his Daughter, a 
group, P. Mac Dowe.t, R.A. 
plaster. The figure of Virginius being colossal, 
this work is remarkable for the grandeur of its 


style the conception is of a deeply impressive 


character, and well supported by the details of 


the execution. Virginia lies dead, supported 
by the left hand of father, while with the 
t he raises the knife, imprecating a curse on 
the head of her „ respectans 
in the words of Livy—“ ad tribunal Te 
Appi tuumque ine hoc consecro.”’ And 
here to these words force is given—in the 
action, in the ex and nerved firmness 
of the „ The p is finely modelled— 
as a whole it cannot be too highly spoken of. 


1316, W. C. A. 

of Eurydice here 
alluded to E that in which she 
fled from Aristeus, who offered her violence, 
and in her flight was bitten by a viper. The 
work is in plaster, and represents her extended 
on the ground with the viper fixed upon her 
heel. The figure exhibits power and originality ; 
but will not be esteemed among the best of 
this sculptor’s uctions. 


No. 1317. us the to the 
Lady,’ E. B. marble 


ness. The art of listening is truly described, 
and her position in the water successfully 
pointed out. The head is a study of exquisite 
refinement, but of a cast of the most simple 
kind. The artist has not dwelt upon those 


pen which might have fascinated others ; 
has not sought to verify the line — 
“ Knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ;” 
but has worked up to the supplication— 
Listen and save.” 


No. 1322. ‘ Early Sorrow,’ P. Mac Dowex, 
R.A. This is a statue in marble of a girl 
whose early sorrow is occasioned by the 
death of her bird, which she clasps to her 
breast. The figure is semi-nude. The subject is 
not new, but it is here brought forward with 
the most touching simplicity. In the head, as 
a sculptural study, there is a striking originality 
of treatment— features are charmingly 
rounded, and the successful manipulation of 
marble describes all the softness and delicac 
of life. The head is slightly bent forward an 
an amount of shedow is gathered under the 
eyes, which gives much character to the face. 

No. 1323. The First Step, W. C. Man- 
SHALL, A. A group in plaster, a mother and 
child, the former watching the latter while 
trusting him for the first time to the 722 of 
his limbs. The tottering insecurity of the child 
scribed. 

No. 1324, ‘ Marble Group of the — 
Son, W. Tunzp. These two are lialf- 
life sine the subject is well defined and care- 
fully executed; but there is too great a phy- 
sical difference between the father and son, the 


latter being at least a head and a half lower in 


stature than the former. 

No. 1326. ‘ Madonna,’ J. FLAxs. 
group, which is in marble, shows the Virgi 
with the child Jesus sleeping in her lap. e 
expression of the principal head is intense, but 
the work is much injured in effect by the un- 
fortunate piece of marble out of which it has 
been executed. 

No. 1328. Model of the Statue of the late 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir N. C. Tindal, in his 
Judicial Robes, intended to be executed in 
marble by subscription, E. H. Bamy, R. A. 
This will be accounted the best of the large 
works of this artist. The subject is represented 
in a pose of much natural ease, having the 
right arm thrown back over the chair in which 
he is seated.’ The well-managed relief and 
gunk See the figure is the first of 
ts qualities that meets the eye. The left hand 
* the right a pen; the head 
— —— — „the 

ing expressive ought and inquiry. e 
have seen 2 character a work by 
Bacon very similar to this, but in compositions 
of this class it is almost impossible to originate 
greatly distinctive differences. 

No. 1335. ‘ Perdita, S. J. B. Harpoon. A 
small sedentary figure in plaster, which, says 
the catal is in course of execution in 


marble. e is represented with a lapful of 
flowers, and, 42 — to the text 
„Reverend sirs, 


For you there's rosemary and rue.“ 

The is a and successful realiza- 

No. 1339. Model for a Mural Monument, 
to be erected in the Savoy Chapel, Strand, by 
Charles. Hay Cameron, Ed., representing his 
great grandfather, Dr. Archibald Cameron, at- 
tending the wounded at the battle of Culloden,’ 
M. L. Warsow, This is an alto-relievo compo- 
sition, distinguished by the highest qualities of 
the art. The principal figure represents a 
surgeon assisting the wounded by whom he is 
surrounded on the field of battle. With infi- 
nite skill and — the acul has sunk 
almost every lute and individual accessory, 
and produced a work of purely classical cha- 
racter, the various parts of which are bound 
together by a common relation of the most re- 
fined and elevated character; the work is of 
our time, but it leads us back to the best period 
of Greek Art. 


No. 1349. ¢ Marble B — * . 
J. E. Lernt. This work is 
extraordinary boldness of style and — 
of the means of giving vitaliy to marble: 


No. 1350. Marble Bust (posthumous 
William Attree, Esq., R. C. L., F. R. C. 8. be 
of the Royal Horse Artillery, and Surgeon 
Extraordinary to their late jesties G 
IV. and William IV., T. 
admirable solidity and firmness of style about 
this work, ; the forehead has lost the hai and 
to the breadth of this of his work the 
has given an admin effect br the 

anguage an ment with whi 1 
dowed the 

o. 1358. Marble Bust of Richard Paterson, 
Esq., Blackheath,’ J. E. Jones. This, like the 
other works of this artist, is marked by move- 
ment and living character, also by that nicety 
a which is imitative of the softness of 

ech. 

No. 1369. Marble Bust of Mrs. W. E. Bell,’ 
T. Butter. A work of a very high order of 
merit. * is simple in treatment, but shows 
everywhere an uncommon elegance of 
and feeling. The style of the hair — 
and highly becoming. 

No. 1379. ‘Marble Bust of Sir Robert Peel,’ 
W.Granam. We cannot think that Sir Robert 
Peel sat for this bust—it is unlike, and in every 
way much too heavy. 

No. 1384. Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., M.“ 
W. Bexwnes. This is a bust in marble pre- 
senting a very striking resemblance. 

No. 1397. Count D’Orsay,’ W. Bemwas, 
A marble bust, treated with much simplicity. 
It ts a very faithful resemblance. 

o. 1412. Marble Bust of Thomas English, 
Esq., Merchant, of Hull,’ T. Earntz. This iss 
remarkable work: it is without drapery, the 
head is brought a little forward, and the cast 
of the features is deeply reflective and pene- 
trating. 

No. 1422. A Bust of Henry Fielding, the 
Author,’ W. F. a A work of 
much elegance, refinement, — , 

No. 1425. Marble Bust of his Royal Hi 
ness the Prince of Wales,’ executed by com- 
mand of her Majesty the Queen, Mrs. Tuoxxr- 
crort. Merely the little head, without drapery. 
There exists a bust of her Majesty at about the 
same age; and in the profiles there is a 
— This is a remarkably 
and beautiful bust of a most! loveable boy— 
whom God protect! 

No. 1436, The — of 2 Calm, F. * 
MILLER. v elegant basso-relievo 
marble. The d * exhibits much fancy and 
refined taste; and the execution is at once 

igorous and delicate. 

o. 1438. Lord Chesterfield,’ 22 
This work is executed with 
is remarkable as a resemblance to the sw oer 

No. 1448. This and the following num 
are two sketches for bassi-relievt, to 21. 
cuted for the Marquis of Lansdowne, by * 
Watson. One is entitled Hebe,’ the | — 
„Iris.“ Both are designed with a 
the most exquisite poetry. 


left 
Our space is exhausted ; and we have 
ourselves no room for the comments to which 
a review of the collection would 282 4 
We must content ourselves with 7 

serving that the excellence of the * 
has been fully appreciated by the pu ad 
well as by the connoisseurs; the We bare 
never been so largely attended — 
been this year; and the * sales 2 
been more extensive: there is, eren! — 
scarcely a single good picture unsold ra tock of 
quently there can be no complain 

patronage for British Art. 
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4 a ure executed with great care — the subject is, | 
N a however, an ungrateful one, and would require 
a talent of a very high order to bring it up to the I 
Awei < spirit of the character. The story is carried on | 
0 to the refusal of the lady, who is presented | ! 
465 1 seated in the enchanted chair, in another work, 
“i No. 1327, which is deficient of importance and | 
3 effect from want of breadth of treatment. | 
MF No, 1320. Sabrina, a statue in marble, 
i 
W. C. Mansmaxt, A. 
| 
4 art 
Under tbe giasey, cool, translucent wave, 
4 || She is represented according to the letter of the | 
7 verse, and constitutes a work of much sweet- | 
FA 
“4 
| 
—— 
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MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


| 
THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tur Forty-Tarmp 
ibition of this Society is not this year so 
= 7 that class of attractive works which we 
have seen from time oe upon its walls ; but 
as everywhere else, it sometimes occurs, as 
— by common consent, that no signal effort 
is made. Some of the members do not. reach 
their usual level; and others, to whom all lovers 
of Art have been accustomed to look with interest, 
are absent. Mr. Cattermole contributes nothing; 
and Mr. Stone and Mr. Harding have withdrawn 
from the Society: thus it may be understood that 
there are blanks in the Exhibition which will not 
de readily filled up. This Society holds a h 
place in public estimation, and deservedly so: for 
no Society of Artists have ever, in their own x 
equalled the admirable productions which t 
have, year after year, exhibited. We may, there- 
fore, question the polic of any secession, with 
what view soever it may have been prompted, from 
a Society so worthily reputed. 

No. 12. ‘A Watermill near Corwen, North 
Wales,’ P. De Wisr. The mill is on the left of 
the composition, the materials of which are of 
that prominent and striking chargcter so uniformly 
prevalent in Wales. We have, consequently, a 
rugged and broken foreground, whence the land- 
seaye graduates to a mountainous distance. The 
near objective is massed in shadow, and the fo- 
iage is more than usually woolly. 

o. 13. Amsterdam Dutch Boats running in 
—Stiff Breeze,’ W. ob- 

is a dogger pitching in from a ving 
i outside. The sky * extremely dark the 
water does not respond to this tone, but is un- 
usually shadowless, which we may in part attri- 
bute to local colour; but the effect is injured by 
such an undue breadth of light. 

No. 22. View of Snowdon from the Mountain 
Road between Pont Aberglaslyn and Tan-y- 
Bwich,’ Coptey FIEIDIxe. Between the manner 
of the water-colour and that of the oil-colour works 
of this artist the greatest contrast is observable— 
in the one, every touch is definite; in the other, 
excessive softness is prevalent. It is a large 
drawing, presenting those materials which in 
landscape this gentleman deals most successfull 
with—a moderately broken fo und back 
by retiring hills: The flat and eless tones of 

drawings have very much the appearance 
of being produced by water colour over crayon. 
The effect of the distance is most successfully airy 
Bee the Bay of Cardigan—Cri 
0. 23. Scene in —Cric- 
ceath Castle,’ C. Ben TLey. The principal objects 
here are a fishing-boat, brig, &c., apparently run- 
ning for shelter from a threatening storm. The 
2 t of the 

No. 27. ‘A Day in the Forest of Atholl,’ W. 
Evans, of Eton. The day has been productive of 
a brace of well-conditioned stags to a sportin: 
party, whose present purpose is the homewar 
transport of their bulky game. The mountainous 
scenery is treated with a due feeling of grandeur, 
and the fragrant heather is not forgotten. The 
foreground of this drawing is made out with a 
free impasto of white variously tinted. 

No. 28, Strasbourg, S. Prout, An assemb’ 
of beautiful objects are brought together in this 
drawing—a highly picturesque old house, a foun- 
tain, a richly-fretted Gothic spire, &c.—which 

artist has disposed to the best advantage. 
= 2 exhibits, if possible, increased power 
nicety. 

No. 31. ‘The Isle of Staffa—View of Clam- 
shell Cave—Iona seen in the horizon,’ CopLey 
FIELDING. A coast view, treated with an ef- 
fect which this artist always paints with much 
success—that of a rolling sea responding to a 
stormy sky. The surf is breaking in upon a 
— oa. ting * and there in white spray 

iron-bound coast, . i 
great breadth and extent. 

No. 38. Chapel in the Cathedral, , 
Jos. Nas. This beautiful chapel, with its 
wealth of marble and valuable ornament, is de- 
oe with a truth rarely seen in the execution 
‘het It may, however, be observed, 


finish of the work has, perhaps, been 


carried so far as to communicate too much of in- 
dividuality to the various objects. 

No. 39. ‘Eton,’ W. Evans, of Eton. J age 
of the College seen between the trees in 22 
—— The drawing is remarkably fo 

and effective in style. 

No. 45. ‘River Llygwy, from 1 
near Capel Cürig.“ D. Cox. The near materials 
here are striking, but they are so treated that it 
is impossible to say whether the distance is closed 
1 or clouds. There is a freedom 
which gives value to certain effects, but which, 
beyond an absolute limit, produces nothing but 
40. th Wharfe ilsey Crag 

0. 40. e „ near R 
Yorkshire,’ Gronan Fnirr. From the for d 
the eye looks up the course of the river, which is 
soon lost under the high ground bounding the 
landscape. The middle distance is brought too 
forward; but the artist has given to the simple 
components of his work a charming sentiment 
2 which is much assisted by abnegation of 


our. 
No. 52. The Despatch,’ J. Wx. Watent. The 
“ despatch” is supposed to have been brought to a 
lady and gentleman seated in a kind of cloister : 
the latter is attired in a loose robe of crimson, and 
the former in the costume of the middle of the six- 


teenth century; both figures are very carefully 
drawn 


No. 56. Drumadoun,“ W. A. Nesrietp. This 
is a large drawing, the subject of which is a coast 
scene under an aspect of sunset after a storm. The 
components are wild, broken, and striking, but 
the whole seems overdone with colour. 

No. 57. ‘ Raffaelle and his Pupils,’ J. Srep#an- 
orr. The hint for this composition would seem to 
have been taken from Vernet's large picture. The 
title is accompanied by a passage from “ Roscoe’s 
Leo. X.,” in which the progress of Polidoro da 
Caravaggio is described. Raffaelle and his pupils 
are here busied on the designs for the Vatican, but 
the scene has somewhat too much of a holiday 
character about it. 

No. 58. The Lady Chapel, St. Pierre, Caen,’ B. 
Provt. There is more sobriety of tone and colour 
than is usual in the works of this artist, and in this 
case with * advantage A crowd of devotees 
is assembled beneath the lofty Gothic vaulting, the 
detail of which is beautifully made out. 

No. 59, ‘ Claddagh Fisherman's Cabin,’ ALFRED 
Frirr. One of those primitive interiors which 
tell so well in a freely-executed drawing. The 
artist excels in this class of subject, but he has 
dealt more happily with other similar interiors than 
with this, 

No. 63. Piazza del Duomo, Trent, in the Tyrol,“ 
W. CALTLow. This isa highly picturesque passage 
of street scenery, and the most important work we 
remember to have seen under this name. The 
duomo itself does not appear, but its absence is 
well compensated by an assemblage of material 
rich in those qualities which are most attractive in 
this genre of Art: for instance, numerous houses of 
various constructions, resembling, with their long 
projecting eaves and fresco illuminations, the rarest 
scraps of Italian architecture and ornament. The 
piazza is thronged as a yw ol, — 

No. 66. Shoreham—Cloudy Morning,’ Frepe- 
rick Nasu. Nothing of the town is seen in this 
composition, the foreground of which lies at the 
mouth of the harbour, whence the spectator looks 
— Brighton. There is much truth in the 

ect. 

No. 67. A Day in the Forest of Atholl,’ W. 
Evans, of Eton. A composition in every way 
similar to another already noticed, under the same 
title and name. 

No. 69. A Hermit,“ W. How. A figure 
habited in monastic attire: he is seated at a table, 
the carved work of which attracts the eye, but 
whether it is of wood or stone, his own laborious 
handiwork, we are left in doubt. The drawing is 
brilliant in colour and careful in finish. 

No. 72. Jupiter nursed by Amalthea, the 
Nymphs, and Corybantes, in the Island ot Crete,’ 
J. CaistaLy. Some of the figures in this drawing 
remind us of Poussin; Jupiter is held on the 
knee of Amalthwa, and fed with honey by others 
of the bly. The style shows no departure 
from elena method of treating such subjects. 

No. 76. ‘ Windsor Park, D. Cox. This view 


is taken from an elevated — looking over all 
0 


under the usual s aspect which this artist 
— 2 than others of his re- 


cent productions. 

No. 77. A Gleaner of Herefordshire,’ J. Cuxs- 
Tale. A girl ing on her head a sheaf of 
wheat, the produce of day's labour. She is 
brought forward in « manner very substantial and 
natural. 


the distance,’ T. M. Ricuanprow, jun. This is 
a nook of the anchorage about Holy Island, look- 
ing northward, off the Berwickshire coast. The 
left-hand portion of the drawing is h ef- 
fective, but it is insufficiently by the 
sea view. 

No. 85. There must be some confision in the 
numbers here. This drawing, whichis too slight 
for exhibition, presents three nondescript figures 
without circumstance or background, being en- 
titled ‘ View in the Isle of Mull, with Ben More 
in the distance,’ Corax Fienpine. If this be 


a joke, itis not aclever one; the artist cannot 
be aware of this. 
No. 89. Augsburg, Bavaria Provr. A 


8 
large drawing, com of t-matter ex- 
tremely difficult to deal — hence the 
greater merit of this admirable work. The main 
features are the high-gabled houses so remarkabie 
in German towns—with here a dash of Byzantine, 
and there a morceau of Italian, architecture, The 
place is crowded with figures disposed in circular 
composition with admiral effect 

No. 90. Return to the Castle—Blair Atholl,’ 
W. Evans, of Eton. This is the most effective 
drawing exhibited the may be sup- 
posed to represent the return of the sporting part 
seen in work; they are 
vancing under an approach shaded by dense fo- 
liage. There is more power in this in the 
open scenes of the artist. 

No. 92. ‘Croxden Abbey, Staffordshire, H. 
Gastinzav. A small 8 showing the ruin 
under a moonlight effect, which is managed with 
much judgment. 

No. 97. ‘ The Neckar, from the nes 
Heidel „ T. M. Ricnarpsoy, jun. ‘This is 
the view the terrace which commands the 
town, of river, and the — 
banks. It is impossi to speak too 
the diligent accuracy with which this — 

2 been worked out. 

o. 98. White Horse Close, , Bdin- 
burgh,’ 8. Ra This artist exhibited 
year a composition of old houses in Edinb " 
very similar to this, in which he has succeeded to 
admiration in working up to that point at which 
mortar refuses any longer to hold stones together. 
These ancient and neglected 2 beau- 
tifully drawn and pictured, with all their mouldy 
weather stains, but they come somewhat too hardly 
against the clear sky. 

No. 100. ‘ 3 O. Oaxtry. Two Tta- 
lian boys are here ey meee their gains with 
much satisfaction: they are of the class of peri- 
patetic instrumentalists—one being an organiet, 
the other professing the hurdy-gurdy. The cha- 
racter is most perfectly preserved in these two 

ures, which constitute a highly successful study 

th res also to substance and texture. 

No, 101. ‘ Mill Wall, Isle of ? Wed, 
Suiru. A small slip of Thames-side scenery, 
time out of mind the painter’s freehold : fort 
windmills (the principal objects in the drawing) 
and Greenwich Hospital are an inexhaustib 
fund whence subject-matter is ever at hand. The 
Thames scenery is always interesting when brought 
forward with any degree of taste. 

No. 103. Convolvuli, V. Banraotomew. This 
is a group of flowers, drawn and coloured with un- 
exam truth and sweetness; there is no vase— 
no side-table accompaniment of plate, or 
colour—but they are thrown ply into a wil 
landscape, and finished with a tenderness and 
brilliancy which can never be surpassed. 

No. 106. ‘ Matlock Village, Derbyshire,’ P. Da 
Win. In this powerful drawing there is everywhere 
evidence of a masterly command of the materials 
of water-colour art. It is the most careful and 
perfect of the works exhibited by the artist, and is 
altogether without that appearance of wool- 
liness which too frequently vitiates his foliage. 
The distance of this composition, with its almost 
1 of light, is remarkably fine. 

No. The Visionary,’ Anno Fatrr, 
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THE ART-UNION 


by baleful passions; there is nothing like the head 
indigenous to these islands; it had been successful 
for a Medea, an Athalia, or a Tullia, but for 
nothing of a character less truculent. The draw- 

 fafinitely rich in colour, and is altogether 
worthy of the reputation of the artist. 

No. 109. ‘ The Eagle Tower, Haddon,’ 8. Ray- 
wer. Few remnants of our ancient architecture 
have supplied more profitable morceaur to artists 
than Haddon. This portion of the edifice (which 
has already often been —— — fills the 
peper its venerable character is most perfectly 


No. 110. Fruit,“ V. Bantnotomew. Grapes 
and vine leaves, with a blue jar, &c. The fruit is 
painted with a freshness which Ar Nature 
as nearly as 5 be approached by the most 


means of Art. 

No. 112. Old Gateway, Mayence, T. M. 
Ricnannsox, jun. The gateway does not form 
the most striking object in this composition, which 
shows a straggling street—the tottering old houses 
of which have received much pictorial interest at the 
hands of the artist. The gateway, at some distance 
from the foreground, pierces a square tower havi 

at its summit four flanking turrets. The genera 
effect of the whole might have been improved by 
additional strength of shadow. 

No. 113. ‘ View of Ben Venue, over the Island 
in Loch Katrine, West Highlands, CopLey p- 
1d. This drawing is made out upon a favourite 
principle of this artist: that is, of giving to his 
composition two distinct 2 a foreground and a 
distance the force of the former throwing off 
the latter. The foreground is occupied by a few 
trees, whence the eye passes to Ben Venue, which 
is coloured with an exquisite sweetness far sur- 
pease everything that this artist has lately done 

mountain scenery. 

No. 116. Bolton Abbey, D. Cox. In the 
drawing the ruin seems to be exaggerated: it 


|. crosses the middle distance like a decayed Gothic 


aqueduct. There is more light in the drawing 
than we ally find in works under this name. 
As a dark effect, No. 122, Caer-Cennen Castle, 
South Wales,’ by the same artist, is a beautiful 
example. In this small ery | the sky is sur- 


— with heavy clouds, and the description of 
rain is singularly powerful. 

No. 121. ‘ Setters and Game, Frepericx Tay- 
ter. A group of a black, a white, and liver- 
coloured dog, with pheasants, hares, partridges, 
&c. The subject is treated with landscape com- 

e expression given to 0 
the animals. 

No. 123. Castle of Chillon, Lake of Geneva,’ 
T. M. Rienanbsox, jun. This is a large draw- 

, remarkable for the extreme care with which 
. The whole 
of the scenery of this lake is so familiar that it is 
enough to say that the point of view is on the 
shore near the chAteau, and the distance closed by 
the well-known mountain peaks. 

No. 124, Ben Noosh, Arran, W. A. Nesrrexp. 
The ben rises on the left of the composition, and 
from the foot of the mountain a turbulent stream 
flows down to the foreground. The right of the 
view is open, exhibiting a herd of deer revelling in 
a ine of their own, which is without the trace 

humankind. 

No. 125. ‘ View on the Witham, near Lincoln. 
P. De Wir. This is one of the long, quiet, 
cloudy drawings, of which this artist exhibits too 
few. The country is in a t measure flat, 

occasion for those belts of shadow by 
means of which he gives such force to his works. 

No. 130. ‘On the Highland Moors,’ Frepericx 
Tayter. A consisting of a boy with dogs 
and game. The dogs are a brace of pointers and 
a setter, which are presented with infinite truth, 
the distinctive character of each animal being 


No. 132. Conversasione, O. tur. The 
persone in this scene are two Italian boys —the 
same we have already made acquaintance with— 
21 — The figures are excellent in 
33. Hall, Derbyshire w.c 
Surrn. We have seen Haddon in every way but 


this, which gives a distant view of it from the 
approach through the chase. There is little to 
attract in this view; the artist has made the most 
of it, and has produced a drawing of much merit. 

No. 137. ‘Church of St. Maclou, Rouen,’ 8. 
Prout. It is the entrance to the church that 
forms the subject of this drawing, and, continually 
as we see it drawn and painted with a leanin 
towards error of all kinds, it is refreshing to see it 
brought forward with such powerful earnestness 
as we see it here. The whole of the rich Gothic 
network of 1 * is most beautifully drawn. 
This, indeed, is the kind of subject-matter in 
which the artist distinguishes himself; and none 
of his earlier productions can excel this for the 
broad style with which these details are worked out. 

No. 138. ‘ Gibraltar—Sunrise,’ W. C. Smiru. 
The view of Gibraltar is taken from the sea, and 
shows the Rock in its extent with the port, town, 
and fortifications. This sunrise is at once dis- 
tinguishable from a sunset, by accurate observation 
on the part of the artist; this we say in reference 
to the endless sunsettings and sunrisings which 
are so void of distinctive character as to be neither 
the one nor the other. 

No. 142. ‘ The Black Knight and Jester riding 
through the Forest,’ Jos. Nasu. We have never 
seen a subject like this treated by this artist. In 
the foreground, as a principal object, there is a 
spreading oak, hollow and venerable, behind which 
are the traitors preparing to launch a bolt each 
from his crossbow, against Coeur de Lion and 
Wamba, who appear at a little distance progressing 
in memorable fellowship through the forest. The 
subject declares itself at once, and, although the 
work is of great merit, it is not of the signal excel- 
— of the productions in the usual style of the 
artist. 

No. 146. Ferry-boat—Storm clearing-off,’ C. 
BENTLET. This looks like a composition. The 
spectator is placed a few yards from the bank of 
a wide river, which the ferry-boat has just gained ; 
beyond this is a windmill and a village, with trees 
extending up the water side. The effect is well 
sustained. e water is cool, clear, and its move- 
ment is successfully made out. 

No. 157. The Ten Virgins,’ ELzA Snarre. 
One of the few figure drawings in the exhibi- 
tion; it shows a great amount of very careful la- 
bour, by means of which this lady has worked up 
to the spirit and the letter of the parable. Many 
of the studies of drapery are highly successful. 

No. 161. ‘Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire,’ Gzorce 
Frirp. We are heartily weary of Bolton Abbey; 
this version, however, of the ruin and the sur- 
rounding landscape merits favourable mention. 
The view is taken from the river side, and the ruin 
is made to keep its place as not being exaggerated, 
which is too often the case. The drawing is sober 
in tone and colour, and exhibits much earnestness 
164, ‘Dartmouth Passengers waiting f 

o. 164. outh— wai ‘or 
the Ferry-boat, W. C. Smirx. e near part of 
the subject presents a floating landing-place, and 
in the distance that is, across the river—is seen the 
town and the country lying immediately round it. 
The fo und of this work is striking and effective. 

No. 172. The Hallowed Relic,’ ALFrep FRIPP. 
The most remarkable production in the exhibi- 
tion. The immediate scene is an open and ne- 
glected churchyard, apparently in Ireland. Over 
the nearest graves rises a cross, before which a 
female figure kneels with all the action and ex- 
pression of the most fervent adoration; her eyes 
are raised, but it is by no means clear which of the 
accessaries is intended for the “relic.” Besides 
the powerful sentiment embodied in this figure, 
the work derives infinite value from the manner in 
which it is otherwise dealt with. It is evening, 
and a strong light falls upon the mourner, and is 
broken and distributed = the composition 
in a manner to produce a result rarely attainable. 

No. 176. ‘Landscape— Sunset,’ S. Parmer. 
The sky of this drawing shows a worthy essay at 
imitation of Nature, in the manner in which the 
thin vapoury clouds are described. 

No. 201. ‘ Poppies,’ V. Banruotomew. These 
flowers are ve cogently grouped, and drawn and 
painted with all the known excellence of the artist. 

No. 204. ‘Camellias,’ Manta Harnis6n. This 
with the two following numbers—‘A Jar o 
Flowers,’ and ‘Spring Flowers’—by the same 
lady, shows infinite skill in imitating the character 

ature. 


No. 208. ‘Connaught Peasants ” ALFRED Faipp 
— 22 very rich in colour: the peasants 
jung girl and, perad venture 
sister, both 1 striking in 
No. 211. ‘ Birds’ Nests,’ W. Hunt. It is usual 
for this artist to exhibit 7 one drawing of 
ithout in 
but it is here rendered attractive by 
quisite finish. in No. 24— 
by the same artist, we find a boy gloating in 
solitude over a pie—the same boy who 2 
quented the walls of this room time out of mind. 
No. 236. ‘Fording the Stream,’ Frepericx 
TaYLER. This is a small drawing, in which the 
ping | objects are cows, „ boy wearing 
all the works of this 
„it is com i brilliant 
in colour position and 
o. 245. ‘ Black and Green Grapes,’ W. 
Painted with extraordinary brillisney and — 
No. 251. ‘Stag at Bay—the Scene a Rocky Glen 
in Braemar, Aberdeenshire,’ FREDERICK TAYLER, 
This is an admirable drawing—the stag defends 
himself on a rock in the bed of a torrent—the 
dogs, horses, and figures are most effectively 
‘Dra by T 
o. 267. wing by Two Lights, W. Hunt, 
A bad pun, but a Ade Bo which is seen 
a woman in a cellar drawing ale—the two lights 
are a lantern and the light from the window. 
Upon the four screens which are usually hung 
full of smaller drawings, the numbers commence 
after No. 288; and here are always found works 
of great merit by members and associates of the 
Society, of whose larger productions we have 
already 8 it is not, therefore, from absence 
of merit that so many of these minor works are not 
2322 but want of space to do them 
Jus 
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HER VON GAERTNER. 


Wr have to record the death of this highly-gifted 
architect, alike distinguished as a man and as an 
artist. He died at Munich, of apoplexy, in the 
5 of April 22, and his loss will be the more felt 
as he was cut off in the prime of life. Von Gaert- 
ner was born at Coblentz, on the Rhine, in 1792. 
His career was wholly devoted, first to classical 
education, and then to the arduous duties of his 
profession, The position of such an artist is, 
generally speaking, more highly estimated in 
rmany than in Great Britain; he ranks among 
the functionaries of the state, and can rise to 
dignities second only to those of a state minister 
for which reason architects must be initiated as 
in classical, as in mathematical, studies, and in the 
various branches of the Fine Arts. Von Gaertner 
was, at the termination of his life, in such a station 
as can be attained only by the most dis 
of his profession. He deserved his high place, and 
made himself worthy of it by a great number 
architectural works i by, and executed 
under, him. In his earlier years he had travelled 
much in different countries, preparatory to the 
at object which he had constantly in view. 
fn 1820 was called b the great protector of 
Arts, Louis I., to Munich, as Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the Academy Ro al of the Fine Arts. 
In 1822 he was intrusted with the — ~4 
— 2 — of the State Manufactory of Por * 
and Glass-painting. After the departure of N 
Cornelius from Munich to Berlin, he became 
rector of the Academy of Arts, havin formerly 
been nominated as chief Architect and etor- 
General of the Plastic Monuments. His a 
tural designs were now and then subject an 
animadversion of his rivals, but he — — 
by his strict adherence to rule, and the 77 
tion of a correct and classical taste 3 
which we will instance the Royal Library, — 
Church of St. Louis, the Clerical doen 
Institution for the Education of the Young 100 
Nobility, the University, the Gate of Mn 
in progress), the Commanders’ Hall, the 1 — 
Palace the Hall of Deliverance (near 4 
: almost all these 
the gorgeous Hall of Victory, &c.; alm er 
structures are in Munich. The design by 
erection of the King’s new Pv gene furnished frst, 
him. Among the whole of these —_ ; 
haps, will confer on Von Gaertner thes 
onours. Heis su in his office a8 


of the Academy of Arts by Henry Von Hess 
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„ This is a singularly effective figure, intended for | 
=r 4 an Irish peasant girl, standing at the door of a | | 
981 cabin in an attitude of deep reflection. The | 
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ROYAL IRISH ART-UNION. 


BITION OF PAINTINGS BY ANCIENT AND 
— TED DECEASED MASTERS, FOR RELIEF 
OF THE GENERAL DESTITUTION. 
We continue our notice of this highly gratifying collec- 
tion, which we are happy to learn has fully answered the 
most sanguine expectations of its projectors, both for 
the charity and for Art. Upwards of £500 have been con- 
tributed to feed the hungry and the destitute in this 
trying season; and nearly fifty artists and students have 
daily availed themselves of the hours reserved for stud y. 


RIGHT HON. ALEXANDER MACDONNELL. 


The learned Resident Commissioner of Education shows 
taste and discrimination in the works contributed by him. 

No. 52 and 55. An Exterior and Interior—Views in 
Venice, CANALETTI. Small but perfect gems of their 
kind, especially the interior, which is quite different from 
the usual conventional subjects by this artist. 

No. 76. Virgin, Child, and Saints,’ School of Da 
Vinct. A fine old-school copy of the celebrated Vierge 
aux Rochers,’ correct in drawing and expression, and 
rich in colour, worthy of Luini or Oggione. 

Nos. 90, 93, 97, 98. Spring,“ Summer,’ Autumn,’ and 
Winter,’ EMANUEL Murant. Verysmall and exquisitely 
finished landscapes, enriched with cattle and figures, 
represented under the varying influences of the seasons, 
It requires a good glass fully to appreciate all the minutia 
of these elaborate little works. 

No. 101. The Vineyard,’ unknown, A beautifully- 
composed and well-executed subject; the tone of colour, 
however, rather too cool for a vine-growing country. 


THE CHIEF REMEMBRANCER, ACHESON 
LYLE, ESQ. 

Nos. 186 and 194. ‘ Spanish Peasants,’ one finishing a 
fiask of wine, the other filling a football with air; called 
in one edition of the catalogue, SPAGNALETTO, in another, 
Vetasquez. Try again! or rather let the matter alone; 
they are fine bold artistic studies, and do not require the 
adjunct of any grand names to make them hold a good 
position in any collection. 

MAJOR-GENERAL BIRCH. 


No. 127. ‘ The Virgin Reading,’ School of Da Vincr. 
A small subject with much sweetness of expression, evi- 
dently part of a larger composition. 

Nos. 142 and 153. Portraits—Heads of a Burgomaster 
and his Wife, Kranacn. A stiff specimen of the early 
German school, in devotional attitudes, 

No. 169. ‘Spanish Wild Fowl,’ Hgrera, A clever study 
of a brace of ptarmigan. 


GRAVES C. ARCHER, ESQ., or MouNTIONN, 


No. 95. Italian Landscape, SWANAVELDT. A very 
brilliant specimen of this favourite pupil and follower of 
Claude, The effect of sunlight through the trees in the 
foreground, and the effect of air and distance, are beauti- 
fully given. A nondescript animal, intended fora ram, 
tethered to a stump, rather mars an otherwise very poeti- 
cal subject. 


WILLIAM BROCAS, ESQ. 


No. 50. Landscape, ‘Cavaliers Halting,’ VaNDERMEU- 
LEN. A highly-pleasing composition. Some gaily-attired 
and well-mounted cavaliers appear inquiring their way. 
The ruined arch in the middle distance is very care- 
less, and much out of drawing; but, as a whole, the pic- 
ture is brilliant and effective. 

No. 201. ‘ Flowers and Insects,’ Orno Masceus. Fi- 
nished with all the care and minuteness of this master. 

No. 220. Landscape, LUCATELLI. A pure, crisp, fine 
specimen. The ruins are well introduced, and the figures 
in the foreground admirably drawn. 


GEORGE CASH, ESQ. (BLOomMFIELD). 
No. 56. Landscape and Figures,“ Moucneron. A 
y ged composition; simple in its details, 
but full of Nature. The figures are cleverly introduced 
by ADRIAN VANDERVELDE. 


JOHN LA TOUCHE, ESQ. (Harnistown). 


We have already noticed the fine Cuyp contributed 
from this gentleman's collection. There are six others 
the same. 
No. 20. A fine „ by Wrnants. The 
figures (returning from the chase) by A. VANDERVELDE. 
No. 22. * Italian Seaport—Sunset,’ CLaupk. The lower 
Part of the work genuine and in good order. The sky, 
the upper part especially, appears altogether repainted, 
and quite out of character with the tone and feeling of 
the remainder. It is, nevertheless, the most important 
specimen, in many respects, of the master in the gallery. 
45. * Rustic Musicians,’ BRacKENBURG. A clever 
amusing representation of Dutch low life. 


No. 74. Leo X.,“ Grutio Romano. A finely-executed 
reduction of Raffaelle’s portrait of his great patron. . 

No. 84. ‘ Magdalen,’ Guipo. One of the best and most 
careful of this artist’s latest manner, or silvery grey style, 
and finer in expression and more correct in design than 
he usually was during that period. It is simply the head 
and bust in the almost stereotyped attitude. The hands 
in front, and the eyes elevated in holy rapture. 

No. 102. ‘A Dutch Interior,’ A. Ostaps. A small 
work, carefully painted, with good chiaro’scuro effects, 


ALEXANDER M‘CARTHY, ESd., M.P. 


St. Catherine,’ Domengcuino. This is a work of the 
most elevated school of Art, and, as far as we can see, 
one worthy of the great name attached to it; but, in 
reality, very little of it can be seen owing to the absurd 
placing of a large sheet of plate glass over its surface. 
Nothing raises our suspicion of a work so much as this, 
from its being always resorted to by nefarious dealers to 
enhance the value of their trashy ware on the inex- 
perienced and unwary. The attitude of the Saint is dig- 
nified, and her expression elevated and almost Raf- 
faellesque. She is represented standing: one hand is 
laid on her bosom, the other holds the palm-branch of 
martyrdom, and leans against the wheel by which she 
suffered, The large folds and the fine harmonious tones 
of rich gold colour and brown drapery set off the work. 
The flesh tints are pure, and appear very carefully 
handled. A great deal of this, however, is mere guess 
work. We would readily go back to Dublin to see the 
painting, for it appears the most important acquisition 
recently added to the private collections in Ireland. 


MRS. WEST (STEPHEN’S-GREEN). 


The late eminent Irish barrister, and member for the 
city of Dublin, John Beatty West, Esq., had for many 
years previous to his much-regretted death applied 
himself to the collection of a very valuable gallery 
of the best works of the old masters which came within 
his reach; severul of these have been kindly contributed 
by his widow on the present occasion. 

No. I. David presenting the Head of Goliah to Saul,’ 
Pixtrro pa Veccuta. Rich and effective in colour, 
but with the usual neglect of the proprieties of costume 
and expression common to the Venetian school. 

No. 24. Virgin and Child,’ Conreceto. Another pic- 
ture under glass. To the well-accustomed eye of a Lon- 
doner the frame, getting up,” &c., smack very much 
of the “ robbery-box” system, It is, however, a pleasing 
subject, carefully treated. 

No, 26. Head of the Virgin,’ by the same master, ap- 
pears cut out of a larger picture. Part of it very pure 
and expressive. 

No. 33 is the Cuyp we have already noticed. 

No. 39. ‘ St. John with the Lamb,’ Murttio. Arich- 
toned fine picture. The artist has given the person ofa 
Spanish boy of the lower order to the Saint, but the 
earnest sincerity of the expressive face takes away or 
subdues altogether the coarseness and vulgarity of the 
individual features. We understand this was in Mr, 
Holford’s collection, and valued at £1000, and only parted 
with on his getting a higher-prized work of the master. 

No. 75. Rustic Mill and Waterfall,“ Jacop Ruys- 
DARL. A very pure and beautiful specimen of this much- 

master. It was, we believe, one of the gems of 
the late Major Sirr’s collection, and obtained from him 
at a high price by Mr. West, 

No. 79. ‘ Landscape—Peasants and Flocks,’ Rupens. 
This was another of the late Major Sirrs’s most-prized 
pictures. It is an extraordinary production—in the space 
of eighteen inches wide, by a foot high, a landscape replete 
with interest is crowded, but without the slightest 
appearance of confusion or overdoing the matter. The 
figures, the largest not above two inches high, are most 
minutely and accurately finished, and with the breadth 
of a life-sized cartoon ; the eye, following the course of 
a picturesque river, is drawn miles into the extreme dis- 
tance. Smallas this work is, it is of great importance 
as illustrative of the versatile power and high finish of 
this Prince of Artists. We understand that five or six 
hundred pounds were given for it by Mr. West. 

No. 224. Land — Sunset,’ Barretr. The most 
effective and finest work of this master we have ever 
seen. Nothing can exceed the truthful representation— 
a landscape and sky bathed in the gorgeous hues ofa 

us sunset. Some horses and figures have been ad- 
mirably introduced by Gilpin. 

No. 204. ‘ The Lady Catherine Clinton,’ Sir Josuua 
Reynoups. A young girl feeding chickens. The colour 
fine, but the ground of the painting has given very much. 
It differs from the engraving by not having a cap; and, 
on close examination, we think the obliteration of this 
rather ponderous and unbecoming head-dress is plainly 
discernible; so the engraving must have b.en taken in 
the primary state of the picture. 


WM. HARVIE, ESQ. 

Nos. 77 and 82. Portraits of a Philosopher and Lady, 
SLINGLANDT. Carefully finished, in the manner of Dow. 

No. 87. Hawking Party,’ Purttr Wouvermans. A 
highly-interesting specimen of his Van Laer or Bam- 
boccio manner. The distance or opposite side of the 
woody glen, with the retiring mounted figure in the 
horizon, is very beautifully given. 

No. 105, ‘ Landscape and Cattle,“ SooLMAKER, and 
No, 222, a specimen of OnozonrT!, are both creditable to 
this geutleman's discrimination and taste. 


CHARLES FOX, ESQ. 


Nos. 32 and 35. An ‘Actor’ and Actress,’ WarrRAU. 
Larger in size and more elaborate than this artist’s usual 
figures are. They came into the possession of the pre- 
sent proprietor from the collection of his relation, the 
Earl of Farnham, and are said to have adorned once that 
of the King of Prussia. 

No. 46. Dutch Interior,’ C. Buda. Clever and sketchy. 

No. 58, Magdalen in a Landscape,’ Moxa, and No, 63, 
A Winter Landscape,’ Berauem, are both pleasing 
specimens of their respective masters. 


REV. J. A. MALET, F. r. C. p. 


There are nine contributions from this gentleman’s 
collection. The best are— 

No. 126. The Floating Cloud,’ Kare. pu Janpin. A 
bold attempt, and wonderfully successful, to make a 
summer cloud floating past the principal feature in a pic- 
ture. The landscape and figures, although kept sub- 
sidiary to this main point, are nevertheless most care- 
fully studied, and evincing all the extreme clearness and 
transparency for which this rare master was remarkable. 

No. 73. Landscape and Figures,’ J, Boru. A woody 
glen, with a river in the ravine, beautifully executed. 

No. 72, Landscape and Figures,’ by PorLempenra, No. 
49, ‘A Dutch Interior,’ Ostapg, No. 62, Lady and 
Attendant,’ TerBure, and many others, show a taste and 
feeling for Art in the right direction, which we rejoice to 
see invading the walls of the University. 


WM. JENKINS, ESQ. 


We have already noticed favourably No. 66, ‘ An Inte- 
rior,’ by SACHTLEVEN, belonging to this gentleman. He 
contributed several other works deserving of attention. 

No 27. ‘The Wearied Cavalier,“ PALAunbdas. No- 
thing can be better than the thorough weariness ex- 
pressed in the principal figure, although refreshing him- 
self at a well-supplied table. The harmonious and clear 
tone of colouring in this picture is charming, and the 
details beautifully finished. 

No.71, ‘ Fruit and Flowers,’ Manta Von OosteRwron. 
A choice little morceau—a perfect lesson for colour. 

No. 78, The Serenade,’ and No. 81, The Tired Sports- 
man,’ are two very clever studies by Puitip VANDYCK. 
This artist is unknown to us. In epite of the tone of 
colouring, which is unnaturally dark, there is something 
very piquant and attractive in these small works, and the 
drawing and expression admirable. 

No. 183. ‘ Landscape,’ Pargt. A charming little spe- 
cimen of this artist. Figures, ruins, distance—all exqui- 
sitely finished, and in fine keeping. 


JOHN RYAN, ESQ. (Grove, KiLpare), 

A residence in Spain for a considerable time has enabled 
this gentleman to pick up some good examples of the 
Spanish school. 

No.7. ‘ Virgin and Child, surrounded by Cherubs,’ 
Meneses. Worthy of the best pupil and successor of 
Murillo. The composition is fine, and in colouring, al- 
though exposed to a most trying ordeal—surrounded by 
three of the most richly toned pictures in the entire ex- 
hibition—it stands its ground very well. 

Nos. 31 and 34 are two small Murillo studies. The 
latter, an Infant Christ sleeping on the Cross, with a 
Skull beside him,’ is the finest. It should, if possible, 
have been placed lower. 

No. 47. ‘The Virgin of the Rosary,’ Coztto. The 
Virgin, with the Child, is represented in the clouds, 
crowned by two angels, while two saints kneel in the 
foreground, It is in the artist's Itallan manner when he 
was looking at Raffaelle. 


MR. BARTHOLOMEW WATKINS. 


This gentleman, who is the leading picture dealer and 
restorer in Ireland, has given his gratuitous and most 
valuable assistance throughout to this charitable under- 
taking. The specimens he has himself sent in for exhi- 
bition show knowledge, discrimination, and taste. 

No. 3 is a powerful ‘ Bear Hunt,’ by Swypexs. Rich 
in colour, and vigorous in drawing and execution. 

No. 67 is the Flemish Merry-making,’ by TantzRs, 
we have already noticed favourably. 

No. III. The Ford,’ à study from Nature, CLaups. 
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we understand, in the Harrington Collection. 


No. 116 is ‘ A Girl Spinning,’ by Vaw Tor, and No. 213 
a clever ‘Interior,’ by De Hoon. The light streaming 
through a window's admirably managed in this picture. 


— 


O. Biaxvcowt, EBsq.—A — of the great | 


Irish artist, Barry, The Death of Cordelia.’ 

Lortus Bravo, Esq.—A olever head by C. Jansens. 

Cutcwester Boron, ES. Morland ; 2 winter piece. 

R. Cane, Esq.—A scriptural series ty Franks and 
Breughel ; curious and valuable, ‘Phe vignettes by Franks 
of the early history of Christ are surrounded by flowers 
and cherubs—by Breughel; in the shape of cross. 

TANKERVILLE CHAMBURLAIN, Esq@.~An exquisitely 
finished and poetically conceived ‘ Crucifixion,’ Sir A. 
Vandyke (cabitiet size); and ‘ A Holy Family.“ S. Bourdon. 

Conte, Esq. (Newbridge-notise).—There is 
but one picture from this rather important collection; it is, 
however, a gem—No. 88,‘ The Cor u- eld. Jacob’ Raytdael. 

W. C. Couvite, Esq; contributes a fine view of St. 
Mark’s Place, Venice,’ Carlevartis; portraits of Addison 
and Locke, by Kueller; and ‘ Tue Ferryboat,’ a good spe- 
cimen of Solomon Ruysdael's powers. 

J. 81ss0N B. No, 114, a very fine ‘ Hawk- 
ing Party Halting,’ by Philip Wouvermans, in his best 
manner. We do not know when we have seen an example 
of ita size which gratified us so much. A little careful 
and judicious cleaning would, however, do it no harm. 

J. M. D'orten, ESG. Two very good landscapes, 
‘ Morning’ and Evening,’ by Loutherbourg. 

Cuantes Doyne, Esq. — Three attractive 
* William III. and ‘ Queen Mary,’ by Knelter; and John 
Bunyan,’ by Flink. 

R. Janninos, Bsq.—A good Canaletti, Both, and Van 
Meer. 

Ma. Keanney.—No.9, ‘Rosa da Tivoli.’ A good épe- 
cimen of this artist's peculiar style of landscape and cattle » 
subjects, with two other clever and attractive works. 

Hines, Esg.— An interior—Duteh Merry- 
making,’ by Molinser; brilliant and harmonious. A good 
architectural study by Steenwych. A pleasing female 
head, entitled ‘ The Rosegatherer’ (school of Rubens), 
and fine sample of Storck in ‘ A Seaport on the Levant.’ 

H. Kaunts, Eeg.— Two architectural subjects: that 
by Blick of the interior of a Cathedral is deserving of 

lar notice. 

Wu. Kemmis, Esq.—No. 6, The Vision of St. Francis,’ 
Annibal Carracei. A very powerfully conceived and 
executed work, and an important acquisition to Art in 

Du. Croker Samuel and Eli.’ The large, 
well-known subject by Copley, Which has been engraved. 

Cartan Lancom, R. ER. -A clever Battle Piece, by Bor- 


gonone. 

J. M. Eso., M.D.— Artist and Family,’ 
Bockhorst. 

Rev. Ceort Russeta-—No. 141,‘ View of the Grand 
Canal, Venice,’ Canaletti. A very choice specimen of 
the artist; we are glad that it has been taken down from 
ite high position and placed where its merits can be seen 
and properly appreciated. 

J. Vincent, Ese.—' The Reception,’ with portraits, 
No. 157, an able picture by Vanderhelst; the centre head 
is worthy of Vandyke. 

Rosert Tiaus, Esq-—A couple of small bat at- 
tractive dancing figures, by Paterre, an artist of the 
Watteau school. 

W. Wortntneron, Ese—Two nice small Guardis 
(Views in Venice’), a Claude, and a Wm. Vandervelde, 
to which, with sundry other contributions from Jonx and 
James Esqrs., of Hazlewood, R SMru, Esq., 
and — Wannsx, Esq., we wish we had space to do 


justice, 

We sincerely hope the admirable manner in which 
this experiment has succeeded, the good that it has 
done, and the great caré taken of the works, wil! in- 
duce proprietors again to come forward and let their 
finest pictures be viewed and appreciated by the public. 
We understand there are materials in Ireland quite suf- 
ficient for a dozen good exhibitions; so, while we trust 
there may never be such a cause to call for the eympa- 
thies of all for pressing destitution and misery, as at pre- 
sent exists, yet we hope the good work for Art and 
Artiste so ably gun will not be let drop, but be carried 


forward still more effectively in a future year. 


— — 


Tus Finer. 1847. 
As thie is experiment — confessedly made 
under — cireumstanees—it is 


scarcely fair to criticise it too closely: satisfaction 
it does not give; praise it cannot receive; and 
severity would something resemble the“ breaking 
a butterfly upon a wheel.” A Free Exhibition 
—that is to say, a collection of works of modern 
Art as open to all comers as the National G * 
would be an immense boon to this country—al- 
ways supposing, and certainly believing, that Art 
isa t moral teacher, most worthily employed ; 
supply. case ational Gallery, 

if the publie do not pay for it in shillings at the 
door, do pay it in another way: the 
Nation is taxed for its proper sustenance; it is 
only just that such should be the case; indeed, if 
we co end rightly the plan of the Society by 
whom this Exhibition has been formed, there is 
an expectation that Government will in some way 
or other enco it; this, to mean anything, must 
mean that it will be aided out of the public purse; 
and we are very sure that public money could not 
be better employed, provided the publie obtained, 
for such money, ‘‘ money’s worth“ We hope the 
— generation will not have gone out before the 
ation establishes a National Exhibition—in which 
the humblest artisan shall receive ee and 
instruetion; but this object can be effected only 


by a total r in the existing order of things; 
compelling (as far as compulsion may be, in a 
state) the co- tion of all its competent artists. 


This Free Exhibition“ may become a valuable 
anxiliary to Art; the chances are against it; but 
weaker attempts have become strong with time ; 
and we are not to discourage any effort 
made by artists to t themselves and extend 
the influence of Art among the humbler classes. 

Of this Society, every artist of every kind may 
become a member; exhibiting any picture he 
pleases—“ except such as have an immoral tend- 
eney”; ft entire and unrestricted,” is, 
we are told, the keystone of the Association.” 

Consequently, in the first Exhibition, we have 
an “ olla podrida"’—+in which the disagreeable and 
the unwholesome largely prevail. There are cer- 
tainly some good works in the collection; but they 
are — by contributions of a low order; 
and, on the whole, it is certain that, if the Ex- 
hibition was not free,“ it would have no 
no means what is 


hour is a 
Id 1 th 
a treat as people would willingly pay to see; the 
free sight of which is a Some) obligation con- 
ferred, and a benefit rendered. Nothing of this 
kind is effeeted by the Free Exhibition—the — 
free exhibition, that is to say: for, as we have 
intimated, it is unreasonable to expect the solid 
tread of the man in the earliest movements of the 
child. According to the nage, we must walk 
before wo can run; and we shall very cordially 
— ores if, hereafter, our prophecy that this attempt 
be a failure, receives a palpable commentary 
to our disadvantage by the 


succéss. 

The works gathered together amount in number 
to 208; among the contributots are Messrs. Roth- 
well, Peel, M‘Ian, Park, Oliver, Lucy, Inskipp, 
Davis, Lauder, and Bell—artists by no means with 
reputations of a humble drder; but they would 
not thank us if we said that their best works are 
here collected; their best works have been sold; 
their contributions are, as might — — only 
such as have not found purehasers, and have hung 
upon their own walls—in some instances to our 
knowledge—for half a score of years. 

Besides the ten artists we have named, the cata- 
logue contains the names of about twenty-five 
0 twenty of which we never, to our recollec- 
tion, saw in print before; whether they are tyros 
or adepts we cannot say; but assuredly they render 
no great service to this Free Exhibition; and 
granted by the Sovereign to the immortal Neleon,” 
gran the Sovereign to the i 2 
and assumed by the Association, 

“ Palmam qui meruit ferat !* 


ce of its entire 


RESIGN ATION. 
Tits figure constitutes 4 
nument whith was erected in 
dral in the year 1825, in of Mrs athe. 
the wife of the Rev. William Dig Vicar 0 
hill, and Reetor of Sheldon, in Wa: 


monument, there are kneeli 
lief at the hands and feet. f 


figure is perfectly easy and 
of the feat 
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rk 
fords a perfect example of the simplicity of 
style, ae relying upon — to x4 
not heavy and complicated mythe 
and al cal composition, but by 
trated motive of elevated sentiment; 
of Chantrey was that example which was 
rally followed in monumental cotnpesition as 
rescue this de nt of seulpture from the ex- 
travagance to which it had been carried. This 
may be cited as one of the best figure compositions 


Hie 


argument wi 
there are many of these that will beat cmparison 
with the best productions of their class; either 
ancient or modern. His inspiration has 

in it of a fo character—his genius having 
been content wit describe 
the feelings and tempe 


2 and libraries of the noble and wealthy; 
ose of a monumental character, in our cathe- 
drals and churches; and those commemorative of 
worth and greatness, in public sites well suited for 
their reception. All the statues of Chantrey pro- 
claim themselves at once the works of a deeply- 
thinking man ; but it is nevertheless true that some 
of them are distinguished by few beauties below 
the head and shoulders. The general treatment 
of this figure is in its breadth, like all else that he 
has done ; the drapery is not modelled in those 
minute and deeply undercut folds which detract 
from the formal beauty of so many of the valuable 
works of foreign artists; the drapery is not made 
a study apart from, and independent of, the figure, 
but contributes to it in every way, — at the 
same time, even in engraving, that mirable 
manipulation of which Chantrey was, — — 
a master than any contemporary. works 
Chantrey do not comprehend man poetical — 
itions, and yet few sculptors o modern times 
ve executed a greater pumber of commissions; 
but these commissions were, for the most part, 
limited to that department of Art in which our — 
excels all others that is, portraiture; 


sat to him rivals that of those men in ancient times 
of whom kings were proud to be called — 1 — 
The fame of Chantrey has been hymn — 
poans for his monumental sculpture, n 
throughout these kingdoms, 
subject to British influence; 
found in many of our colonies, } 
been transmitted to India. The & 
sepulchral monument, entitled e — 
Children,’ is sufficiently known 
That work is in the Cathedral of Li fie — Wil 
erected in memory of two children of the 
liam Robinson, . the one represen — 
appended engraving ranks foremost among 
next in interest and in merit. Au 1782, 
Sir Francis — the — — 
ofton, in shire. 
a carver. with whom he served 
eats, In 1816 he 1 mm 
al Academy, and two yea 
elected an Academician. He died at hie bow 
Pimlico ou the 25th of November, 1841. 
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Ne : full of the quiet beauties of an every-day scene. FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART, 
111 11%. The Presentation ia the Temple, PICCADILEY, 
K i Dow. This important work was one of the leading 
attractions, 
* The finish is exquisite. The artist must have laboured | 
| 14 bs amore, for he has introduced likenesses of his fautily 
in the principal figures of his subject ; | 
ially with the’ old lady kneeling in t, | One OF the Frebendaries of Worcester Cathe, 
7h 4 mother, as Anna the Prophetess. If ereet, the figure would measure fre eee 
ag 2 height; it reclines upon a pedestal of 
tt 4 | Gothie design, and in addition, as completing the 
Bhe style and 
1 1 N | of this work are strictly classic ; it is deeply im 
1 with the essence of Greek Art. T of 
— 
ee The name and merits of Chantrey are so 
| and so publicly known that it is 2 — 
i} 
id 
‘ 
ul 
ian / 
Rss 1 ‘ that Chantrey ever executed. These were not 
55 f many. His great power lay in the vitality and 
1 | 
| 
Bs A 40 , | was, by all his tastes and modes of thinking, en 
PBN tirely averse from the adoption of all those means 
OR | and of composition which have acquired 
a kind of prescriptive connexion with sculpture. 
| 1 j | The works of Chantrey are distributed in the 
| } 
| 
is 4 
1 
a 4 needed; worthless things are dear at any price; | 
- } 5 time is of value as well as money; and a wasted | 
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THE EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE: 1847. 


artists should know that if they of 
—— and injustice in the “ ha Wat ex- 
Ribitions of British art, it is a system of integrity 
itself compared with that in practice in France— 
where this is not the only thing they do not 
“ manage better.” If complaints against the Aca- 
demy here be loud—there they are. terrible ; from 
painters ill-placed, from painters rejected, from 
inters who are, and painters who are not, mem- 
ies of the “ Academie de Beaux Arts, who com- 
pose the“ Jury” by whom the verdicts are to be 
pronounced. 8 * after year we hear similar 
statements supported by similar facts; yet the 
evils continue unredressed: it is said, indeed, 
that this year the king gave an indirect promise 
that hereafter a remedy shall be provided, but 
no doubt there are difficulties not easy of removal ; 
and, while they endure, young talent will not have 
fair play, and experienced masters will not be 
mgamong the contributors. Consequently the “ Ex- 
| ition Annuelle is annually one of the “ glories 
of Paris and at the same time one of its tristes 
humiliations.” 

Depuis plusieurs années, l’exposition provoque 
des doléances incessantes, et à des doléances l'ad- 
ministration fait la sourde oreille.“ 

The members of the Academy of the Beaux 
Arts are in number thirty-four: they are as 
follow .— 

Painting. MM. Garnier, Hersent, Ingres, Dela- 
roche, Drolling, Abel de Pujol, Horace Vernet, 
Heim, Granet, Blondel, Picot, Schnetz, Couder, 
Brasscassat. 

Sculpture MM. David, Pradier, Ramey, Nan- 
teul, Petitot, Dumont, Duret, Lemaire. 

Architecture—MM. Fontaine, Debret, Le Bas, 
Le Clere, Huvé, Caristie, Gauthier, Lesueur. 

Engraving MM. Desnoyer, Richomme, Foster, 
Gatteux. 

Of these there are some of the old school, who, 
from ancient prejudices, can see no merit in the 
new; whose memories are exclusively with the iron 
classic of David—men who described Gericault’s 
glorious ‘‘ Wreck of the Medusa” as a “ feeble 
picture,” incorrect in design,” and “ inferior in 
execution; others, as De- 
laroche, Ingres, Vernet, 
David, and Schnetz, never 
interfere in the manage- 
ment of the institution, and, 
excepting Horace Vernet, 
rarely contribute to the col- 
lection. Without pretend- 
ing to judge with fairness 
as to the truth of the 
charges brought against 
the Jury—“ toutes les pe- 
tites passions, toutes les 
petites wuvres, toutes les 
petites intéréts entortillent’’ 
—by which they are said to 
be influenced, there must 
be something very wrong 
in a system which annually 
| admits the vile daubs that 

deface the walls of the 
| Louvre, and rejects the 
, Offerings of men of unques- 
tionable talent. For in- 
stance, this year the jury 
either all or some 
a | Of the works transmitted 
the following artists: 
ainters — Chérelle. A. 
Hesse, Fortin, Beaume, 
O. Gué, Boissard, Sebron, 
Maurice Dudevant, Arago, 
| C, Calix, Hédouin, Besson, 
Haffner, Dorenrz, Cham 


martin, Louis Leroy, R. 
hmann, A. Galimard, 
| Corot, Vidal Penguilly, 
| Desgoffe, Daubigny, Odier, 
| Gigoux, Chasseriau, Gour- 
lier, Guignet; Sculptors— 
Ottin, Méne, Dantan, Gay- 
rard, Elshoet, Maindron. 

| Still more deplorable is it 
that the exhi tion contains 
— = * Delaroche, 

ry Scheffer, Winterhalter, 
Coignet, Meissonier, Des- 


— 


camps, Beranger, Chaperiau, Brascassat, Lapi 
Dupré, Compte Calix, Couder, A. Dedreux, — 
Duval le Camus. 

Such of our artists as have visited the Louvre 
during the spring of any year, cannot fail to have 
returned in better humour with out own Royal 
Academy, a higher opinion of its merits, and.a 
worthier appreciation of its „ and inte- 
grity. Although, occasionally, in our eries 
there are good pictures badly hung and the de- 
gradation of the “octagon room” still continues 
it is very rarely that a truly fine picture is rejected, 
or that an artist of veritable merit is refused ad- 
mission forhis works. A petition, signed by many 
artists, has been addressed to the king: it com- 
mences thus :— 

Les plaintes auxquelles donnent chaque année, 
lors de — j ens du 
jury @’admission, ont dQ parvenir jusqu’a Votre Ma- 
jesté. Aujoura’hui, Sire, ces refus pent sur des 
ceuvres d’artistes d'un mérite tellement incontesté, que 
Von pourrait croire 4 des idées systétematiques de la part 
les membres du jury.—Ces arréts sans appel légitiment 
les réclamations des artistes auxquels on enléve ainsi le 
seul mode de publicité qui leur seit offert, et sur l'avenir 
desquels ils peuvent exercer |'influence la plus facheuse. 
Les artistes ont, depuis plusieurs années, protesté contre 
ces exclusions; mais leurs instances sont, jusqu’d ce 
jour, demeurées sans résultat.” 

The catalogue of the Exposition contains 2,321 
works—including sculpture (167 examples), archi- 
tecture, drawings, and engraving —numbering 142; 
and miniatures and water-colour drawings to the 
number of 365; the paintings, therefore, do not 
amount to more than 1,644! Itis understood, that 
upwards of 2,000 works were returned to their 
respective producers—either for want of merit or 
want of room ;” for it must not be imagined, that 
large as the Louvre is, it is by any means suffi- 
ciently large to content the applicants; neither is 
it altogether convenient; nor is the light ev 
where good; while the objects are much scattered, 
and there is, as with us, “a great room”’—a place in 
which every body covets to be, but in which com- 
paratively few can be accommodated. 

On the whole, therefore, we think our artists are 
far better circumstanced than the artists of 


France; our Academy infinitely less liable to the 
charge of injustice than the Academie des Beaux 


Arts; our galleries scarcely, if at all, less suited to 
e purpose of exhibition, with reference either to 
ght, convenience, or space—and that our advan-' 
W are in other respects superior to theirs. 

e trust we are but little influenced by those 
National —— which are at once the parents 
and the offspring of ignorance; our duty and our 
earnest desire is to make known the merits of our 
Continental neighbours, with a view to excite that 
emulation out of which p success; and 


while we readily accord homage to the great 


ability of the French school, we are by no means 
willing to concede its superiority over that of 
England. Even in Hi and in Art minister- 
ing to Religion (in which lies the principalstrength 
of the school) we cannot at once concede 
palm ; while in all the other departments of Art we 
claim it for our British artists. Setting aside 
Delaroche, Scheffer, Horace Vernet, Ingres (and 
even these with some hesitation—for we may not 
forget that we have Eastlake and Maclise), we 
may safely advance man for man“ against the 
Painters of France: they have no artist at all 
comparable with Edwin Landseer; Alfred de 
Dreux is but his shadow; in the painting of 
„Interiors, cannot approach David Roberts; 
they have no painter of still life who comes near 
Lance; even Meissonnier in his most successful 
works falls short of Mulready ; in landscapes, they 
cannot for a moment compete with Stanfield, Lee, 
Creswick, Pyne, and a score of others—the least 
of whom is superior to their chief — while in 
aiture, with very few * their art is 

0 lowest possible grade. e might go farther 
into comparisons, but it is needless so to do. We 
have visited the Louvre during each of the five 
last annual exhibitions: we have obtained admis- 
sions to several of the choicest private collections 
of modern art—including, of course, that which 
belongs to the nation at the Luxemburg; and 
we have spent many hours in the ateliers of the 
more accomplished painters of France; and the 
result has been a conviction (to which we give 
expression with proper humility) that, taken as a 
whole, our school is of far higher merit than the. 
school of France. 

We should but little enlighten our readers if we 
were to enter at much length into a criticism on 
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nor of Rome to deliver up the riches 
asked three days to get them together; on the 
arrival of Valerius to receive them, he led him to 
the steps of the church, and presented him with 
a view of the sick, 
blind, lame, &c., 
saying, These are 
the riches of my 
church.” — E. De- 
Lacroix. This ac- 
complished artist 
exhibits six pie- 
tures, of small size, 
but embracing a 
variety of themes. 
Heis considered the 
colourist of France ; 
and his — has 
wonderful facility ; 
unhappily however, 
he is therefore led 
to think that care- 
lessness may be par- 
donable in him ; and 
nearly all his latter 
works are not only 
unfinished but slo- 
venly. What he has 
been and what he 
is may be readily 
seen by contrasting 
his masterly pro- 
ductionsin the Lux- 
embourg with those 
in the Louvre. In 
his more recent 
works, there is a 
sad aes of de- 
fects with beauties ; 
the more to be 


lass and very considerable talent: St. Laurent.“ works entirely with hi 
This Saint having been called upon age 2 y with hie feet, using the toes with | some 
0 urch, 


Egyptian views of interest and merit. 
2 — 5 — — and accuracy as other men Of the former we have given an . — * 
— eir fingers.— The Brothers Ginanbr (mem- the first page of this article); of the latter we 

rs of a Highly accomplished family) have several | also here a d an j td view of the 


of Bab-el- 
Nass.“ By Roqvertan there are four 


pictures of much merit—EvGENE three, de genre ‘Citadel of Cairo, from 
of which, le Bon Oaur’ is the best, and NAnl. 1 —— 


1 


— = 2 — — 


lamented, because a 


the painter’s indifference to excellence or dislike 
to labour. He is an artist of great power, but he 
grievously wastes his strength.—L. C. Ducornet 
exhibits some works of far more than — 
talent: this painter was born without arms, an 
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there is obviously no cause for the falling off, except | small works, which do not, howe 


n ver, sustain the | artist is the son of one of the sovereigns of Java, 
high reputation he has obtained. — Raven | who visited Europe about four years ago, with a 
SaLexk Ben Jacya exhibits a large work Hunting view to education,. He landed in Holland, and 
the Stag in the Island of Java;’ an extraordinary ae to Munich, where he studied; and we 
picture, not only for its merit, but for the circum- ve the result in this picture—a work that would 
stances under which it has been produced. The do honour to artists of far loftier pretensions. — 
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H. Scuiesinoer exhibits six works of great 
merit, a little too “ free,” perhaps, for our English 
maniſes a thoroug owledgeof art. He is 
py but. seems to have adopted 
‘aris as his home and the French manner for his 
style. The most distinguished of his contribu- 
tions exhibits some half-a-dozen ladies of a ha- 
rem teazing the black dian of a seraglio. — 
H. M. Granet—this irable painter is not so 
as he has been: his works, although they 
manifest sound learning, are becoming M. 
and he is to be judged by the past rather than the 
present: in peculiar effects of light he continues 
unrivalled. —Gupin seems willing to repose on 
the fame acquired in other days: comparing his 
works in Luxembourg with those in the 
Louvre, one cannot fail to mingle regret with 
blame.—Evoeene LxTOTTTRVIN, this agreeable and 


——, satisfactory artist, exhibits six pictures, 
e most striking of which is Young Backhuysen 
contemplati e Effects of a Storm; unhappily, 
he seems — to fall into the present French 
mode of ministering to a depraved taste; one or 
two of his subjects are of a nature too common or 
coarse for art: they have been 7 ced 
for the engraver—C. J. MULLER ts two 
works, a charming ‘ Portrait of a Child,’ and an 
—— composed picture of a ‘ May-da 
Dance.’ It is a fime effort of genius of a hi 
order: the figures to 
: the expression is full of character, feeli 
— truth; the drawing is unexceptionable, — 
the colouring rich and pure. M. Muller is a young 
man; and, assuredly, one of the most rising ar- 
tists of France. CLaublus JAcQuAND has a work 
of great merit, and, to us, of high interest; it 
ts Henrietta Maria, the Queen of Charles I., 
accompanied by her children, entreating an inter- 
view with the King, from his jailor, Captain 
Joyce. The deeply touching expression of the 
erer is happily contrasted with that of the 
brutal soldier, who hears her appeal with ruffianly 
indiffereace, and continues puffing the tobacco in 
her face. We append an engraving of this work. 
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The Gallery of Parntines IN WatER-CoLouns 
contains little or nothing to attract notice, if we 
except three or four brilliant performances by 
VipaL: among the miniatures, however, there 
are many examples of the highest excellence— 
those of MADAME DE MIRBEL and MADAME JULES 
HERBELIN being especially fine. 

Of the Scutrrurs little can be said: the objects 
generally are either large and coarse works 
executed for churches or gardens, or small fri- 
volities,“ not to be called art: the only works that 
call for notice are the following: —J. L. BARRE; 
‘Statue in bronze of Laplace,’ very superior.— 
L. D. Cartuovet: Marie de Medicis.’ Marble 
statue, destined for the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg.—J. B. A. CLesincer. ‘A Woman Stung 
by a Serpent.’ Finely executed statue, but very 
mannered in composition.— C. CUMBERWORTH. 
Statuette of the Duke of Montpensier. A clever 
and highly effective work.—P. Durem, Also a 
statuette of the young Duke, and very good ; we 
regret that we see nome of the graceful figures this 
artist is im the habit of executing.— J. R. J. Desay. 
* Anne de Bretagne.’ For the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens.—P. Gayrarp. ‘Daphnes and Chloe.’ 
Marble group, graceful and well executed.—A, 
Husson. ‘Margeurite de Provence.’ For the 
Luxembourg Gardens.—P. H. Lemarre. ‘ Archi- 
damus 22 lan the Discue.“ Marble 
statue of fine character. COuNT EDR NIEwer- 
KEKE. ‘ Queen Elizabeth (the Catholic) ent 
Grenada.’ Marble statue worthy the fame of 
noble sculptor.—L. PRrrror. A Poor Calabrian 
Pilgrim and his son overcome with fatigue, recom- 
mend themselves to the Virgin.“ Excellent marble 
group, belongs to the Civil List.—J. Praprer. 

A Pieta.’ Group in marble of the Pyrenees. 
Very finely executed. H. pz Friquetix. Bronze 
Vase of fine workmanship. 

It will be readily understood, that in selecting 
for comment a few of the pictures in the collection, 
amounting to nearly two thousand, we have passed 
over the heaps of inferiority, which are found not 
only above and below, but on the line in the 
great room as well as in the long and narrow 


galleries that run from it. The 
the Exhibition seem, indeed, to have — — 
with very very ye wpe the merits of the contri. 


to many of those that have been hu of a surety 
om, and F 2 
9 rench art, en masse, must be ina 
2 deplorable state. We have no right, however 
to form any opinion of objects we have not seen, 
but it is surely unworthy of a great nation to 
accord to its art space insufficient for one half of 
the competitors, accommodating these on! by 
covering up and hiding for a time its ificent 
gatherings of the wealth of the ancient 

This evil is a great one, and ought not to exist: 
art still a desi in 

e capi France, where art has received 
much national protection and patronage : bet 
— provision will be made for it when the 

uge and indecent blots which surround the Louvre 
have been removed, and that sumptuous structure 
is united with the Tuilleries—a scheme in hi 
favour with the enlightened monarch who 
over that kingdom. 

_ All things considered, therefore, our own 
tion in art is by no means inferior to that of 
France; we have much to do, but much is also 
there to be done ; the artists of that country have 
in reality no advantages over those of England, 
Even in the state-encouragement they receive, 
there is little to praise and much to co: ; the 
“jury” there is, as we have shown, far less 
equitable than our own “three hangers;” the 
arrangements are by no means either so just to 
the contributors, or so satisfactory to the public; 
the e oe in which the names of the artists 
are e alphabetically, is confused and trouble- 
some; even the plan by which places are changed 
once during the exhibition, does little to give con- 
tentment or administer fair play; and even the 
freedom of ingress and egress to all classes (for as 
our readers are aware the admission is free) is not 
altogether without objection. 
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WOOD-CARVINGS OF MR. W. G. ROGERS. 


— 


reater number of our readers are, no doubt, 
well acquainted with the works of Mr. Rogers, in 
carved wood: from their nature, however, the 
can be but occasionally seen: they are remov 
idly from his hands to the places for which 
they are destined ; and as these are, for the most 
part, private houses, the advantages that ought to 
reward the producer, are, almost of necessity, 
withheld from him. The high merits of this 
accomplished artist, are, notwithstanding, largely 
known and appreciated among those whose 
approval is fame; he has carried his art to a 
degree of perfection, unknown in England since 
the age of Grinling Gibbons, and occupies a 


tion 
— His excellence consists not alone in 
vigour, brilliancy, and delicacy of execution : his 
designs are invariably based on the best models: 
his learning has been acquired in the safest 
schools; and he combines, happily, knowledge 
= skill. 88 

e propose, from time e, vi 
— from the productions of Mr. Rogers; 
believing we shall thus considerably advance the 
objects of the decorative artist; for they are all 

estive ; and may be made practically useful to 
various orders of domestic ornament. e carved 
brackets contained in this page will serve as 
examples; and to these we append a small frieze, 
employed in an Italian cabinet, recently made by 
Mr. Rogers for Signor Mario—whose elegant and 
refined taste is proverbial in Paris. 

The Italian style of ornament is one eminently 
suited to purposes of wood-carving, and the per- 
fection to which it was carried in the sixteenth cen- 
tury is testified by many a gorgeous interior among 
the palaces of Italy, and in this country, by the 
magnificent stall-work of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. The latter was executed by workmen 
who came from Italy at the summons of Henry 
VIL. to decorate his chapel at Westminster, and 
were, at his death, detained by Henry VIII., that 
they might be employed in the improvement of the 

s of Windsor and Hampton Court. At the 
instigation of Queen Anne Boleyn they repaired 
to Cambridge, where they left a matchless memo- 
rial of their delicate feeling and artistic skill. Ad- 
missible into this style (which owed its existence 
mainly to the discovery of the baths of Adrian 
and other antique remains towards the close of 
the fifteenth century), are adult figures, infant 
genii, masks, monsters, animals, birds, foliage, 
and leaves, which, in their first form are heart- 
shaped, divided into three principal and seven 
minor compartments. The style flourished not 
more than fifty years without corruption, and in 
the course of a century had merged into another. 
Since then, (if we except the productions of France, 
which have always some impure —— i 
no imitations of that style have been attem . 
except by Mr. Rogers, and his son, Mr. W. Harry 
Rogers (his principal designer), and of their suc- 
cess—at all events as far as relates to their designs 
—our readers will be enabled to judge, from the 
Specimens we shall occasionally lay before them. 

The objects which suggested the idea of these 
brackets are the — carved ancient figures 
of the Seasons, in box-wood, in the possession of 
Mr. George Field, of Sister House, Clapham- 
common, whose collection of highly elaborated 
carvings, including one of the finest specimens by 

ontreuil, is exceedingly choice. It embraces 
also a production of Albert Durer, whose skill in 
handling the chisel is testified by the gems that 
adorn several collections, and by the tableaux, 
carved in hone, and bearing the great master’s 
monogram, now in the print-room of the British 
Museum. When any ornaments are found in his 
works, they bear considerable a proach to the 
Italian style, though executed eels the Gothic 
treatment had entirely expired. 

The brackets here introduced to the reader are 
carved in box-wood, a material which has, from its 
great hardness, been very little employed of late, 
though it was abundantly used on the continent 

J miniature wood-carvers of the sixteenth and 
— centuries. Mr. Rogers has had the 
22 ol submitting them to her Majesty, when 
th Royal Highness Prince Albert 13 the artist 

e compliment of retaining two of them, Spring 
and Autumn, In the centre of each bracket is a 
mask, round which are appropriate emblems, 


THE g 


The head of a youth symbolizes Sprinc. His 
long hair appears blown back by the wind; above 
are primroses; at the lower part of the composition 


is the head of a cuckoo embedded in Italian f z 
and at the sides are a snake and a lizard, exhi- 
biting the first symptoms of animation. 


Abundance of fruit and luxuriant foliage charac- 
terise SummER, the mask occupies the centre, 
the cheeks are bloated, the beard has the semblance 
of flame, the forehead has horns, and from the upper 


lip extend two web-like wings. Light drapery is 
thrown behind, hanging from delicate seroll- work. 


ted by 
rious of which issue ripe ears of corn, Each 
side FA enriched with a fall 


vine leaves, upon which dolphins are feeding; 
beneath the mask, a panther a pears rising rom 
amidst a mass of 1 foliage, f 


The last bracket, Winrer, has in the centre 
the head of an old man: from his long beard 
icicles are hanging ; vultures are pecking the wings 
which extend from his temples, and from his brow 
rises the trunk of a leafless tree, the branches 
of which entangle themselves with ornament. 
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THE FLOWER-GROUPS OF M. BRAUN. 
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‘VISITS To PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF 
JOHN STEWART, ESQ.,M.P. THE ALBANY. 


n previous papers on the above subject have 
— embraced collections of aneient pictures, 
with someaddendaby painters of the English school. 
All our readers are sufficiently aware of the merit 
and manner of the first-named elass: if they have 
not had many opportunities of seeing these great 
works of ancient Art, they have at least become 
familiar with them, to some extent, by.the number 
of engravings which have from time to time a 

~ Indeed, the inhabitants of London are in 
a position to enjoy very considerable advantages in 
this respect by the free ingress to the National 
Gallery, to the larger and more varied assemblage 
at Dulwich, and to the extensive gatherings of all 
kinds at Hampton-court Palace. In-reference to 
modern Art, the annual exhibitions in the Metro- 
polis supply sufficient information relative to the 
merits of our native school. 

At the present time, with all the imoreasing 
facilities of intercourse between our seagirt island 
and the European continent, it is remarkable that 
so little is known of the modern schools of paint- 
ing, although the Fine Arts are the engrossing 
object of the educated classes in every country. 
In Holland, Flanders, Germany, and France, they 
excite the utmost solicitude of the various Govern- 
ments, and their cultivation is not a listless affair 
either in Italy or Spain. That a more expanded 
knowledge of what is doing abroad would afford 
great advantage to our on race of painters cannot 
be doubted: for —— however well executed, 
interpret but faintly the principal eharms of paint- 
ing; nor are literary criticisms of much greater 
use, from the extravagant arisons made by 
foreign writers of their own artists with those of 
other nations; or the extreme eulogiums bestowed 
on their native schools, from absolute ignorance 
of the sterling qualities of those of surrounding 


countries, 
A seasonable relief is fortunately. offered in 
being itted to supply an account of the mo- 


dern Flemish collection belonging to Mr. Stewart, 
which adorns his apartments in the Albany—a task 
which affords, us considerable gratifleation, both 
from its merits and its novelty. Mr. Stewart has 
wisely set out with a definite object: he has 
desired to gather the highest class works of the 
school it represents. The collection is not numer- 
ous, but singularly select. The modern Flemish 
school is displayed by its chefs-d'auvre ; the unity of 
purpose would have been lost if it had extended to 
the imitations and analogies of its greatest mas- 
ters. To illustrate his purpose perfectly, he has 
chosen the leading luminaries only, and 

over the abundant satellites. 

The Flemish school of the present day is but 
a renewal its former glories ;—the same series of 
home subjects, treated with similar individuality. 
Every figure has its physiognomy, each acces- 
sory its utility; all is appropriate, there are neither 
anachronisms nor idealities. In compositions of 
this nature, which address themselves to eve 
understanding, the success would be very limite 
if they were not invested with the greatest beauty 
of co our, endowed with all the freshness of Na- 
ture; while in manual execution of detail they 
excel every other school of painting. 

The collection of Mr. Stewart contains a few 
ancient pictures, and also some of the English 
school; these we shall only name, and reserve all 
the remarks our space allows to the works of the 
existing Flemish and Dutch painters which con- 
stitute this very elegant cabinet of Pictorial Art. 
escribed in succession as they 
? ced round the apartment inning a 
right-hand side of the windows of the 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


Eudnvn VERBOECKHOVEN, 1843. Two cows, 
; ee sheep, and a goat, ina landscape. Asa painter 
of domestic cattle, this artist is unrivalled y any 
ving competitor in Belgium, and has never been 
urpassed in this range of subject but by the single 
exception of Paul Potter. Theothertwo great ca 
ay among the old Dutch school were A. 
E Velde and N. Berghem, but their oo and 
t — and goats were more conventional, and en- 
—— their compositions rather by the lustre of 
— ur than the purely natural transcript of animal 
inthe texture. The works of Verboeck- 


hoven-are in the highest esteem’ throughout the 
Continent, where their possession is contended for 
by persons of ‘the highest distinction in rank and 
eonnoisseurship. His true pictures are few in Eng- 
land, but there are many by the pupils of his school; 
and it may be imagined they are numerous from 
the generous facility given to study in his atelier 
for a trifling monthly fee, and his ready counsel, 
observations on his art, and free access to all 
the materiel of the studio. Here, our own Sidney 
Cooper was formed; and Belgium, among his pu- 

s, awards great 7 to the painters Verwée, 

bbe, Jones, and many others. The picture 
we have here to describe is of moderate size, 
being the most favourable dimension for the ex- 
traordinarily minute finish it possesses. This 
does not impair at all the breadth of form, or 
the rich impasto of colour. A more beautiful 
example of the artist’s best manner could not be 
procured to grace any collection. 

A. ScuHeLrnuovt. ‘ Winter Scenes.’ This is 
by a painter whose abode is at the Hague, but we 
believe is of Belgian origin. The two schools have 
so much in common in the ordinary classes of 
genre and landseape that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them. Here we have a composition of flat 
river scenery under the aspect of a bright frosty 
day, the landscape studded with snow-capped cot- 
tages, and the river banks decorated with groups of 
denuded trees. The scene, which other would 
be cheerless, is made interesting by numerous rustic 
figures; a horse and cart crossing a frozen brook, 
and others in the active enjoyment of winter sports. 
These figures, although small, are admirable: each 
seems to have been the object of especial study 
for form, costume, and character; constituting the 
same charm which makes the pictures of Philip 
Wouwermanssoprecious. In Schelfhout’ssubjects 
there is no loose handling; there is no sweeping 
together of tints and colours for the imagination 
to make out everything, anything, or nothing: all 
is understood and perseveringly completed: the 
colour is enamelled on the canvas in pure and 
bright, as well as the truly modest, hues of un- 
affected Nature. 

G. J. J. Van Os. ‘A Composition of Still Life’ 
including a partridge suspended, a pomegranate 
prs ro its juicy contents, grapes, other fruit, 
and flowers. This is very unlike any of the pic- 
tures we have seen in England attributed to the 
several painters bearing thisname. The execution 
is of extreme force and solidity of colour; a daring 
impasto and brilliancy of hue, unlike the delicate 
tones of the great predecessors in this school, and 

et finished with sufficient care to ensure its claims 
in rivalry with their elaboration. 

J. B. Mapov, 1843. An Interior, with many 
Figures.’ The scene represents a brawl, en- 
gendered by convivial excess, in the large public 
room of a cabaret. The figures are habited in the 
epoch of the great galaxy of Dutch painters ; 
many of them are portraits. One of the most con · 
spicuous is that of Adrian Ostade, who appears as an 
anxious spectator of the interference of the halber- 
dier police of the day entering by a door, accom- 
panied by a functionary of the magistracy in full 
costume of silken hose and jerkin. To Madouweare 
indebted for a beautiful series of designs, represent- 
ing the most interesting episodes in the lives of 
the ancient painters, li — — by himself. In 
this department of the art he first began his career 
in Brussels, and his early works are distinguished 
by a remarkable facility of touch, and astonishing 
variety in the pose and motion of his figures. His 
success as a lithographist induced him to migrate 
to Paris, where his efforts were not properly esti- 
mated for their quiet and modest grace ; and, ashe 
could not pon dh the chique and gasconisme 
with which the French conversational pieces were 
treated, he returned to his ancient domicile, be- 
came a bon bourgeois, and aspired to the nobler 
and more enduring pursuit of painting his subjects 
in oil. In his pictures, the composition of the 

oups is much varied, and there are no figures 
that could be spared, or whose presence does not 
contribute its portion of interest to the tale. The 
painter does not affect brilliant colour: he has no 
desire to dazzle; his works are low-toned, but 
truly harmonious. ‘The eim of his pencil appears 
to attract the spectator rather to the interest of 
the subject, and to aspire to create an illusion of 
reality. Thus they please without the adornments 
which make the reputation of others: everything 
is so just, so unpretending, and so natural, that 
the mind is charmed without divining the reason, 


or even it should be discovered. This is 

— — constitutes Madou a 
gin ter, one of the 

— of the modern Flemish school. ope) 

W. Hitton, R. A. Cupid Disarmed.“ 

H. Lars. 1843, ‘A Flemish Village Scene, 
with a Fair.’ The painter of this picture—a 
native of Ant „where he resides—is one of the 
most original artists of the modern school of Bel- 

ium, ae his great predecessors have built 
t fame on the subjects and scenes chosen by 
Leys, there is no working upon the same tone of 
colour or gradation of tints. It is true that 
in his first essays he started as an imitator, 
but his h mental power soon cast aside the 
shackles of mannerism, and developed the ar- 
tistic resources which are so captivating in the 
work before us. The picture of the Flemish 
village is of considerable expanse; it portra 
the main road through a cluster of dwellings in 
2 of wes aap times of — so abund- 
antly enjo the peasantry of the country, 
The are — of them 
with individuality ; their countenances delineate 
the internal sentiments with which the occasion 
fills them on the mirthful-event. Near the left, 
in front, is the door of an antique-constructed 
, inside which are seen many figures 
in a half light; a young woman on the steps 
cannot be mistaken as the daughter of an 
elder female who is selling refreshments in front. 
Nothing ean be more happy than the family like- 
ness of the mother perfected in the young 
female. A fiddler tuning his instrument, nearly in 
front, is not wanting in the proud expression of 
his own self-importance, to the general amuse- 
ment. He is the hero of a hundred dances, But 
the grand charm is the tender light which suffuses 
over the whole scene and circulates around every 
object of the composition. The picture depends 
on no positive colour, but is a wonderful arr 
ment of light warm tones, ee with true 
resource of best artistic skill. igh finishin 
would impair the conception ; all parts are — 
with a rich, free, and juicy pi t, making abund- 
ant amends for any negligence of drawing that 
may be detected. The painter was inspired with 
the harmony of the whole werk, and the rigid per- 
fection of details became unnecessary to the Hal 
completion of an original and masterly idea. 

J. B. Mapov, 1844. ‘Interior, with many 
Figures.’ Jan Steen is showing one of his pictures 
to Mieris, Van — — and other contemporary 
artists. Having already paid ample homage in 
describing the companion to this elaborate work, 
we have but to add that it is worthy of 
with the other picture by the same artist. 

H. Resxers. ‘Game, Fruit, Ke. A pheasant 
and ridge suspended over a variety of fruit 
and flowers ; a luscious melon, cut open, is painted 
with a brilliant impasto of colour. From the simi- 
larity of arrangement with the Van Os before de- 
scribed, it appears to have been painted in honour- 
able rivalry, and it is not an inviting province to 

ulate on which picture is the most s 
example of purely imitative art. 

A. Soue.ruovt, 1844. ‘ View on the Beach at 
Scheveling, with Fishing Smacks aground.’ Whe- 
ther in landscape in gay summer attire, chilly 
winter scenes, or marine subjects, this excellent 
artist is equally successful. In the latter class he 
paints with less breadth and impasto than our 
own marine-painters, but with more attention to 
details and greater arc: of execution. 

B. C. Kozxxorx. 4 Winter Scene.’ This isa 
composition of Flemish scenery: a river, too nar- 
row for the Scheldt or the Rupel, is frozen ; its 
icy surface is covered by numerous skaters, and 
their accompanying venders of refreshments. On 
the opposite bank an antique chäteau is placed, 
and in the distance the walls and roofs of a city, 
not to be the nobie ca- 
thedral is seen to thrust its lofty spire into mid - 
air, The whole is elaboratel — „and charms 
by a vigour of colour so cult to manage in 
scenes where the —— tones must 
of the coldness of the season portrayed. 

J. B. Guevuze. A female, nearly half length, 
the left hand raised to the head, a portion of the 
neck displayed ; an oval picture. 


„ This picture Mr. Stewart has been so as to 
lend to us for the purpose of engraving in the Axt-UNioNn 
Journal. It is in some degree a companion to ‘© 
Armed’ in the collection of Lord Northwick, of w 
we have already given an engraving. 
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THE ART-UNION 


F. De Bracxeteerr, 1843. Three Figures at 
a Cottage Door.’ An ancient farmer apparently, 
and his vrouwe, are comfortably seated at a cot- 

door, listening to a wandering female min- 
strel, who is playing on a mandoline. The great 
merit of this picture is its quiet, unpretending 
simplicity, painted in a scale of harmonious tones, 
of little vigour, which begets the most perfect 


" ous to the subject. The pencilling 
— and yet free. 5 

P. Van Scuenper, 1841. ‘Two Market- 

women, one of whom is selling es, anda 


Man in conversation—a Night Scene.’ The moon 
is seen slightly clouded, the figures receiving 
their light from a candle on the stall. The sub- 
ject is prosaic enough, and the colour emanating 
from effect of candlelight sufficiently mono- 
tonous. These are, however, abundantly re- 
deemed by an execution which has seldom been 
surpassed under similar treatment but by 
the night scenes of G. Dow. The pictures of 
Van Schendel have excited the rapture of Dutch 
connoisseurs, who struggle for their possession by 
bountiful sums of gold. The origin of the artist's 
adopting this peculiar style has in it much of the 
romance attributed to some of the ancient profes- 
sors of Art in bygone days. The young Van 
Schendel was apprenticed toa glazier, but neglected 
the craft so totally when his master had prints to 
frame, and was so excited by their contemplation, 
that, in despair of his ever making a tradesman, 
he was sent to the Academy at Antwerp to learn to 
draw. He succeeded in the elements of form taught 
there; and made his début in the world as a por- 
trait-painter. But whatever he could do was a 
vain attempt to paint flesh with the rosy hue of 
health. The ochre of his palette was the poison 
of his labours: whether his gentlemen wore a jolly 
rubicond complexion, or his ladies luxuriated in 
the silvery tones of Titian’s nymphs, all were 
jaundiced with the fatal ochre, and the young 
painter was on the high road to poverty and dis- 
appointment, when an accidental thought proved 
almost a miracle. Having returned home in the 
evening, he sat down in despairing contemplation 
of his failures ; the moon shone into his apartment, 
and a female was working at a table by the light of 
a lamp. On a sudden he exclaimed, “I have 
found it! don’t stir!“ he seized his materials, 
sketched the idea, and the result in a few days 
was a picture representing a woman working by 
lamp-light. Since that time his success has been 
brilliant; he never omits the moon in his subjects, 
the ochre is still his medium: it was the sun which 
obstructed his genius, and he was saved from an 
obscure destiny by a lamp lighted with fish oil. 

A. Scuzetruovutr. ‘A View of Dort, from the 
River, witha Brig and other Shipping.’ The intense 
study given to the perfection of details is here 
exemplified ; the silvery crispness of the water, and 
the floating forms of the clouds, achieve a refresh- 
ing atmospheric reference to the dominant in- 
fluence of Nature on the painter’s mind. 

E. VERBOECKHOVEN. An ass, two lambs, a sheep, 
and a * in a landscape. The picture is larger 
than the other in the collection, and is one of 
those he painted after his return from Italy. 
A reposing shepherd is dressed in the character - 
istic costume of his order, and the ruins on a hill 
indicate the principles of Roman architecture in 
the construction of the edifice. That it is finel 
painted cannot be questioned, and it all 
the certainty of texture and knowledge of animal 
anatomy which distinguish the artist; still it does 
not charm the spectator of northern Europe so 
much as the rich pastures and warm homesteads of 
Flemish rural scenery, when accessory to groups of 


F. Wurzus, 1844. An interior, called ‘The 
Visit to the Farm.’ In the capacious apartment 
of an antique farmhouse a few figures are disposed, 
to form a very simple episode. A lady and gentle- 
man, in the costume of the higher ranks of two 
centuries ago, are admiring a child which a pea- 
sant-woman is nursing; two other attendants of 
countrywomen are introduced. It was only in 
1842 this young painter exhibited his first pictures, 
and he was at once hailed as a master. Enthu- 
siastic connoisseurs saw in him the renewal of the 
elegant conversational scenes of Terburg and 
Metzu ; his adoption of the costume of that period 
is peeve the origin of this impression. But it is 
to pened and the present picture justifies it, 
that illems will aspire to be original. An 
imitator of any preceding great artist may cer- 


tainly, when successful, be esteemed as a very 
clever man; butcannot go “ee this. The subject 
is painted with a full cil, the touch is rich in 
thought, certainly not imitative of any master, and 
bears a stamp of manner peculiarly the artist’s 
own. It is only in the period of costume, and 
perhaps the stature of the principal female figure, 
that any analogy may be deduced, by reference to 
Terburg or P. Hooge. The picture is of large 
dimensions for similar compositions, solidly painted 
in the lights, and with tender brownish transparent 
tints in the shades; the shadows are firm, but not 
De Bnack Four 

a simple Repast at a Cottage Door.’ So — 
subject can only be constituted a work of Art b 
pure delineation of forms, truth of colour, an 
excellence of pencilling. Although the colour is 
subdued, it is very harmonious, and the other qua- 
lities are to arrive at the excellence it 


possesses. 

OmmeEGANCcK, ‘A Dairy Farm, Cows, and other 
Cattle, a Farmhouse embosomed in Trees.’ This 

inter lived some time in England, but his works 

ere never rose into great esteem. On returning 
to his own country he became imbued with the 
national desire of extreme finish, of which this 
work is one of his finest examples. 

Grevze, A Female with her Head inclining to 
the left, and leaning on that hand.’ Bought at the 
sale of Mr. Zachary’s collection, for guineas, 

J. Dycxmans, 1843. La Brodeuse.’ A lady, 
in the ordinary attire and coiffure of the present 
day, intently occupied in the elegancies of the 
needle, seated in an apartment with furniture of 
the same modern character; flowers in a stand 
at the window, from whence the light flows over 
every part; a dog, a workstand, and a few acces- 
sories fill the surface of a most unpretending com- 
position. Here, however, is displayed in perfec- 
tion the grand secret of Art—the illusion created 
by the science of drawing, colour, and chiaro- 
*scuro. There is no falling back to antiquity for 
pict ue costume, nor dragging in of orna- 
mental objects to distract the eye from the unity 
of idea which conceived the subject. Nothing can 
be more exhilarating than the quiet elegance so 
truthfully portrayed—ulmost a daguerreot re- 
flection of every-day life, treated with a breadth, 
daylight, and harmony, worthy of any of the great 
masters of the Dutch school. 

G. Warr zus. An allegorical composition of 
three res, consisting of a female in slight 
Oriental attire, an angel, and a child buoyant in 
the air, from Victor Hugo’s romance of La 
Peri.“ The subject involves no very important 
consideration, as figures of this character are al- 
ways agreeable ; and it is only the artistic treat- 
ment which is necessary to be considered, the 
painter being, by common consent of the enlightened 
amateurs in Belgium, placed on the pinnacle of 
the professors of Historical Art. We believe he 
has never painted religious representations ; but 
in subjects illustrating the history of his country 
he has proved the most successful artist that has 
hitherto appeared. To a people so recently raised 
to the consequence of a nation, Wappers has seemed 
seasonably to consolidate the pride of nationality ; 
and, fortunately, the abounding eulogium is well 
borne out by his talent. To compare him with 
other living or ancient painters would be difficult, 
and conduct to no end; for his manner is his own. 
In drawing the figure he is accurate, and gene- 
rally elegant: the extremities are well rounded 
and defined. By breadth of light and shade, so- 
lidity is imparted; the colour of the flesh is that 
of rosy joyous health, relieved by warm shadows ; 
the draperies are well studied and appropriate; 
accessories that would beget gaudiness are sub- 
dued; and the whole execution is carried out with 
a firm manliness as remote from the appearance 
of laborious exertion, as it is exempt from loose- 
ness of handling or slovenliness of impasto. 
Wappers is a great artist, worthy of emulation to 
those who seek to ennoble the history of any free 


and powerful Nation. 
R. Wi1son. A small ‘Sunny Land- 
3 formerly Lord Northwick. 
- Dycxmans. ‘An Old Woman,’ half length, 


* 


her needle; a cat is on the table near. 
This is even more elaborate in execution than the 
other example of the master we have noticed 
above; but, as the same idea has been acted upon 
from an early period of Art, it lacks the freshness 
and agreeable surprise of La Brodeuse. 


J. J. Scnoret of Dort. Scene 
with a Ship of War at other V — 


painter enjoyed for a series of years hn 


to his decease, about i 
tion. in Holland, of bein 
W. Van de Velde, jun. fle is equaling 1 
careful in i and 
neilling, and, as his pictures 
tolerably well known in England, we shall — 
describe his manner by sayi „that with these 
qualities he does not unite the lustre of his 
— ; although equally enamelled in surface 
works want the impasto which adds so much 
to brilliancy. The present picture is a favourable 
— of his 2 * and less di to 
& prevalence of cool grey tones than others of 
his works. Itcame from choice collection 
of M. Idsinga. 

HELLEMANS. ‘A Forest Scene, with 
of Deer’ painted by E. VERnorckuoven, The 
trees in the landscapes of this clever painter are 
exquisitely fresh in colour of the foliage, which is 
beautifully made out by a touch analogous to the 
ye. of — and there is 8 considerable feeling 

or graceful composition: these qualiti 5 
— which is — — 
aving the ani ted 
UARDI. The companion to ‘The Italian Coast 
Scene’ just described, and a similar subject. 

Luckx, 1843. An interior, with a man and 
woman playing at cards, another man holding a 
glass of beer, and various accessories, The humble 
story here represented has been a stock piece 
of the Flemish school through ev grada- 
tion of its excellence, decadence, and revival. 
Nothing could redeem so barren a subject but the 
almost marvellous execution of every part; the 
painting of a cat excites the kind of wonder that 
the lovers of extreme finish alone can revel in; and 
those to whom the Ideal is a sealed book will find 
nothing more to be desired in this picture. 

Gvuarpi. ‘An Italian Shore Scene,’ with 
spirited small figures. 

G. Warrers. ‘An Allegorical Representation 
of the ba of Woman by the Blandishments 
of Vice.’ Virtue is personified by a female figure 
simply attired, having nothing to offer but the 
stern rigidity of a purity of life. The representative 
of Vice is more gaily expressed, and environed 
every symbol of luxury, social ornament, 


gidd tification. It is a companion-picture to 
the other mystical scene from Victor s ro- 
mance, upon which we have made some obser 

tions that are equally justified by this allegorical 


composition. 
THE DININGd-ROOM. 


F. Wirnertneton, R.A. The Hay Cart’ 

Gvuarpi. ‘ An Italian Shore.’ 

Jan Sreen. An Interior.’ A Lady playi 
music in the front, himself in the background wi 
other figures. He has * ee himself in the 
hilarious enjoyment of a drinking revel. 

Lancret. ‘A Scene — com — 
five figures, four of them are sportive young 
to whom a wing the toot on some rustic instru- 
ment resembli e bagpipes. 

Purtre Wovuwsrmans. ‘The Beach at 
Scheveling.’ About four feet by three feet in size, 


and containing upwards of forty fi A cart 
is bein loaded with fish, a fishit 
and other figures actively engaged in the bus Se 
fishermen’s life. This picture was formerly a 
collection of Van Lankeren, at Antwerp, and after- 
wards in that of Mr. Zachary. Too — 
be said in praise of this very ſine and ea a 
Nearly fifty figures are delineated: eac of 

a study for excellence 7 penellling, truth 
racter, and brilliancy of colour. 

R. Lez, R.A. Coast Scene, with Fishermen 

W. HII rox, R.A. An Academy sketch 
Reclining Nymph.’ In the bedroom. 

There are some pictures of lesser ge 
of the old Dutch school which call for nom tee 
our design has been directed entirely to ff There 
description of the modern Flemish . 
are also several interesting objects 2 6 
mosaic copy after Guido 's portrait © 
Cenei is an extraordinary work of successful — 
In the Hall are replica statues, in Carrara 

of our best 
® This fine example of the genius of one 25. 
i has also been lent to us 
living landscape painters | 0 


Stewart for the purpose 


— 
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i imé’s ‘ Innocence,’ and ‘ Recumbent 
22 by an Italian sculptor who worked in 
the studio of Thorwaldsen. : 

Our thanks are offered for Mr. ‘Stewart's readil 
acceding to our desire to view this collection. We 
hope shortly to be enabled to add that he will 
confer the same favour to on, Ae lish artist who 
may be desirous of informing himse of the merits 
of a school of painting which must ere long be 
better — its great merits of execution 
and its sympathy of subject with the sources of de- 
light to English connoisseurs. : 

Our succeeding numbers will contain the collec- 
tions of the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
at Bowood and in London; and also that of Mr. 
Munro, of Park-street, Grosvenor-square. 


— 


PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH 


On Saturday, May 8, Messrs. Christie and Manson 
sold by auction the collection of early Italian pic- 
tures formed by the late Edward Solly, Esq. The 
number of lots was only forty-two, but the greater 
portion were of large dimensions, and painted as 
altar-pieces. Notwithstanding the increased in- 
terest which the revival of German Art has given 
to these “ incipient greatnesses,” the prices 
obtained were very far below the expectations 
formed. That, in some instances, the pictures may 
have been wrongly attributed, is more than pro- 
bable; while the unwieldy size of others operated 
as a serious check to possession. In England we 
do not understand this early school, from the bar- 
renness of our galleries in true examples; and 
even works of merit of this class are not likely 
to be appreciated, unless they bear the familiar 
“stock”? names. Besides, such works after all, 
with some exceptions, can only become in- 
structive as dawnings of the great light that fol- 
lowed—when Raffaelle broke through the Gothic 
conventionalities of the middle ages. We give 
the prices of those pictures where the origin is 
stated, or where, as works of intellectual Art, they 
hold high places. 

Lot 3. Biaggio Pupini; 7 ft. 6 in. high, 5 ft. 
2 in. broad. The Apostle St. James standing 
between St. Francis and St. Emidio; the Virgin 
and Child, with Angels above.’ From the high 
altar of St. Giacomo de Carbonesi, at Bologna. 
13} guineas. 

Lot 7. Ercole Grandi; 10 ft. 9 in. high, 7 ft. 2 in. 
broad. ‘Soldiers drawing Lots for the Saviour’s 
Garments.’ From the Garganelli Chapel, at Bo- 
logna. 10 guineas. 

t. II. nardo da Vinei; 4 ft. 1 in. high, 
3 ft. 6 in. broad. St. Jerome at his Devotions.’ 
From the Domenican Convent del Bosco, near 
Bologna. 31 guineas. 

Lot 12. Ercole Grandi; 7 ft. 2 in. h, 10 ft. 
9in. broad. The Three Marys at the foot of the 
Cross.’ From the Garganelli Chapel. 64 guineas. 

Lot 13. Cosimo Roselli; 6 ft. 3 in. high, 6 ft. 
8 in. broad. ‘Christ on the Cross, with several 
Figures; painted in tempera. From the collection 
of Y. Ottley, Esq. 184 guineas. 

Lot 14. Andrea del Arto; * Lucretia.’ From 
the Orleans 30 guineas. 

Lot. 21. Pietro Perugino ; 3 ft. 6 in. high, 5 ft. 
6 in. broad. ‘The Incredulity of St. Thomas, with 
St. Francis and a Patron kneeling.’ This picture 
is of the highest order of excellence; the grace 
and movement of the two principal figures, the 
expression of the heads, and the careful, even ele- 
gant drawing of the extremities, constitute it in 
— respect worthy of the precursor of the divine 
Raffaelle. Bought by Mr. Domville for 145 8 

Lot 27. Ercole Grandi; 7 ft. 2 in. high, 10 ft. 
9 in. broad. The Death of the Virgin.’ 12) 
guineas, The three pictures of this master, sold 
iu this sale, are said by Vasari to have been his 
must capital works, and he speaks in the highest 
— of the foreshortening and drawing of the 

res. They adorned the Chapel of St. Petronio 
at Bologna, erected by Domenico Garganelli, and 
when it was demolished were placed in the Tanara 
Palace, from whence Mr. Solly obtained them. 
The remarkably low prices they sold for may be 
attributed to their great size, coarseness of execu- 
tion, and decayed condition; but they certainly 
possess the qualities of Art spoken of by Vasari. 

Lot. 28. Girolamo da Cottignola; 10 ft. high, 
6 ft. broad. ‘The Ascension of the Virgin, with 
numerous Saints and Dignitaries.’ From the high 


altar of the Church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, at 
Pesaro. ) guineas. 

Lot 29. Girolamo da Cottignola; 8 ft. high, 5 ft. 
6 in. broad. ‘ Pope Gregory and St. Peter, with 
the Virgin, Child, and Angels above.’ From the 
— 7 of the Gregory Family in Lugo, and after- 
wards in the collection of Prince Ercolani, at Bo- 
logna. 203 guineas. The two pictures by this 
master are highly instructive; the first is dated 
1612, and the second 1528. An immense pro- 
gress is evident in the fifteen years of difference, 
and the brilliancy and vivacity of the colours are 

uite equal to the brightest colouring of modern 

ys, exemplifying the laborious care of the early 
masters to ensure the durability of their perform- 
ances, by rejecting the trickeries which are the 
diseases of so many modern painters. 

Lot 30. Ludovico Mazzolini di Ferrara; 4 ft. 
2 in. high, 5 ft. 3 in. broad. The Destruction of 
Pharaoh and his Host in the Red Sea.’ 230 Fan eas. 
An extraordinary work for multitude of details 
and careful finish, possessing a lustre of the pri- 
mary colours dazzling to the vision. An engraved 
picture of well-known authenticity, 

Lot 31. Lorenzo Lotto. ‘ Portrait of himself, his 
Wife, and two Children.’ An engraved picture, 
formerly in the collection of Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte. 213 guineas. 

Lot 32. Giorgione. ‘The Sibyl,’ from the Casa 
Sanuto. 136 guineas. 

Lot 33. A. Bronzino. ‘ Portrait of a Princess.’ 
178 guineas. 

Lot 34. F. Francia; 8 ft. high, 5 ft. 7 in. broad. 
‘Christ on the Cross, Job reclining at the foot, 
the N 1 and St. John standing on either side. 
Formerly N. over the high altar of the Church 
of San Giobbe, in Bologna. 335 guineas. This is 
a very fine and undoubtedly true picture of the 
painter. Independently of Vasari describing it as 
one of the artist’s best works, it bears the stamp 
of great excellence in the anatomical display, the 
expression of the passions, and vivacity of colour. 
The figure of St. John is the weakest part of the 
composition. It is difficult to account for the small 
sum it brought, considering the price paid for the 
specimens in the National Gallery. 

Lot 35. Carlo Crivelli, 1486; 6 ft. 10 in. high 
4 ft. 10 in. broad. ‘The Annunciation.’ Pain 
for the Convent of the Santissima Annunciata, at 
Venice. Full, to repletion, of ornament and de- 
tails, making a picture far more elaborate than 
inventive, and nothing else than a curious piece 


of anti * 310 guineas. 

Lot 46. andenzio Ferrari; 6 ft. 9 in. high, 5 ft. 
5 in. broad. The Visitation.“ From the Church 
of Santo Jacobo, at Genoa. 380 guineas. 

Lot 37. Innocenzo Francucci Imola; 8 ft. 
high, 6 ft. broad. ‘The Virgin and Child en- 
throned, with Saints attendant.’ From the collec- 
tion of Prince Ercolani. 310 guineas. 

Lot 38. Raffaelle. St. Sebastian.“ 160 guineas. 
It is said to have been possessed by the Count 
degli Oddi, of Perugia. There is every appear- 
ance of its being wrongly attributed, having more 
resemblance to a poor work of Perugino. 

Lot 39. Bernardino Luini ; 7 ft. high, 5 ft. broad, 
‘The Madona, Infant Christ, St. Sebastian, and 
St. Roch. From the Cathedral of Como. This is 
a very fine and important picture of the earl 

riod and school of Leonardo da Vinci, of whic 

uini was one of its most important contem 
raries, rather than a pupil of the great founder. 
It is in brilliant condition; replete with grace and 
— 22 —— for 372 guineas, and bought by 
ons. Nieuwenhuys. 

Lot. 40. Girolaino da Treviso; 7 ft. 5 in. high, 
4 ft. 9 in. broad. ‘The Madona enthroned with 
the Infant Christ, accompanied by Saints on each 
side, a Celestial Choir in the Clouds, and the 
Patron for whom the picture was painted kneeling 
in front.’ Signed Hieronimus Trevisius P. For- 
merly in the Church of St. Domenico, at Bol 
Sold for 282 guineas, and purchased by the — 
Hon. Lord Northwick. To his Lordship's collee- 
tion it will become a important addition, as 
he already possesses a fine series of the ear 
schools, and it is the more interesting from Wal- 
pole having placed the artist among the painters of 
this country. From Vasari we learn that Girolamo 
having competed to paint a picture for an hospital 
at Bologna, had the mortification to find a rival 
artist preferred. Being an accomplished archi- 
tect and engineer, he determined to abandon an 
ungrateful country, and seek success in a foreign 
land. He came to England, and met with a flat- 


tering reception from Henry VIII. The English 
Monarch granted him an annual pension of 400 
crowns, and appointed him a mili engineer. 
It is, therefore, probable that during his abode in 
England he executed some works to justify Wal- 
— — him among the foreign painters who 

ve flourished in England. His sojourn appears 
to have had but a transi duration here; for, 
war having broken out with France, in discharge 
of his appointment he went with the English 
army to that country, and was unfortunately 
killed by a cannon at the siege of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, in 1544, at the age of thirty-six years. 
The interesting picture acquired by Lord North- 
wick is described in detail by Vasari, who cites it 
as the painter's chef-d’euvre. The colour is 
founded on the glowing manner of the Venetian 
school; the drawing is admirable, and evinces the 
study of the works of Raffaelle, particularly in the 
infantine grace of the Saviour, which possesses a 
contour so round and free as to be worthy of the 
school it emulates, True piety and devotion are 
exemplified in the kneeling figure of the patron ; 
indeed, throughout, there is evidence of vast men- 
tal conception of the then devoloping beauties of 
Roman Art 


Lot. 41. Raffaelle; 6 ft. high, 6 ft. broad. The 
Ascension of the Virgin.’ From the Cathedral of 
Pisa. The catalogue states that it came to Eng- 
land as an entire work of Raffaelle, and then says 
it resembles Fra Bartolomeo in the figure of St. 
Paul. To find pictures of this period con- 
stantly attributed to Raffaelle is so usual an 
affair, that there is no other way to satisfy belief 
than by a rigid — to be convinced that Raf- 
faelle’s superior excellence over every other painter 
existsin the work. In no respect does this picture 
satisfy such belief; on the contrary, it betrays a 
laboured indecision of intention that makes its 
attribution to Fra Bartolomeo even suspicious, 
and the asserted certainty of the St. John being 
by the greatest of painters is not borne out by any 
examination or critical 4 At the most 
it is an excellent picture of the early Florentine 
school, impaired in its consequence by injudicious 
exaltation of its merits. The sum it brought was 
330 guineas. Ten times the amount would have 
been its value, if it bore undoubted evidence of 
being a genuine Raffaelle. 

Lot 42. Giorgione; 9 ft. 9 in. high, 12 ft. 9 in. 
broad. ‘The Madona enthroned, with attendant 
Saints and Angels.’ Mr. Solly acquired the pic- 
ture from the Balbi family of Genoa, to whom it 
had descended from the Soranzos of Venice. This 
was the largest and beyond all question the most 
important work of the collection. The Madona 
is seated, with the infant Christ standing on her 
knee in the action of benediction : the scene occurs 
in a landscape, divided the elevated throne 
occupied by the divine mother and child. On the 
right and left are various saints, and three youthful 
angels are seated on the steps, performing on 
musical instruments. Although the colour ap- 

roaches the depth of that of Giorgione, yet there 

sufficient difference to excite inquiry, while the 
drawing and execution, as well as the design of 
the figures, proclaim the hand of Giovanni Bel- 
— * — 28 — that Giorgione was 
e ing may not unrea- 
— be y by the hand 
of Giorgione, but the conception is evidently the 
creation of Bellini. In the catalogue the attendant 
saints are described as St. Sebastian, St. John 
the Baptist, St. Paul, St. Peter, and others. 
Vasari, in the life of Bellini — that he — 
for the altar of San Giobbe ‘The Virgin and Saviour, 
with six attendant Saints,’ naming them as St. 
Sebastian, St. John, St. Dominic, St. Francis, 
St. Augustin, and St. Job, and ex ly names 
three angels in front playing musical instruments. 
As Vasari treated less copiously, or was less ac- 
quainted with, the Venetian school, he may have 
erred in the nomenclature of the Saints, although 
the two — are 2 certainty, — well 
as ev er of Mr. y’s gran eture. 
Besides, 27 similar composition in the 
Church of Ban Giovanni in Venice, differing on! 
in that the attendant saints are females, whi 
the three angels in front are singing, instead of 
laying on instruments; and that is an un- 
loubted work of Bellini. The learned connois- 
seurs have, therefore, to determine the oe f 
of this great work of Italian Art. It was 4 
uns old, at the reserved price of 600 guineas, there 
being no bidder at that amount. 
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THE ART-UNION 


We have been more diffuse than usual in our 
of this sale: the result has its advantages. 
Messrs. Woodburn's offer of a similar class of Art 
to the Nation for 12,000 guineas will now bear a 
liberal discount. An unity has arisen for 
the purchase of some ‘half-dozen pictures which 
might have been added to the National Gallery 
in elucidation of the early school of Italian Art 
for an amount almost trifling; but we have not 
heard that any one picture has been purchased. 
On ace | the 15th of May, the same 
auctioneers sold the small collection of pictures 
formed by the late John Proctor Anderdon, Esq., 
of Farley Hall, Berks. We gave a detailed account 
of these capital works of Art in our number for 
November of the past year; and have, consequently 
but little to say further than to report the prices of 
the principal items. 
Lot 13. A Cuyp. “View of Dort.“ ‘£225. 
Lot 16. Murillo.’ The Old Woman with the 
Porridge- pot.“ 193 guineas 
Lot 17. D. Teniers. A Village Feast.“ 200 gs. 
Lot 18. W. Van de Velde. Entrance to a 


Port.“ 330 guineas. 
Lot 20. J. R J. A Watermill.’ 
Lot 24. Guereino. ‘The Triumph of David.’ 
Lot 26. Wynants and Wouwermans. ‘ Land- 
seape and Figures.’ 245 guineas. 
Lot 34. A. Del Sarto. ‘La Carita.’ From the 
Rospiglios? Palace. 430 guineas. 
Lot 35. Raffaelle. ‘The Virgin, Child, and St. 


John.“ 310 guineas. 

Lot 36. L. Da Vinci. The same subject. £295. 

Lot 37. S. Rosa. II Viaggo di Rachele.’ 610 
guineas. When the late Mr. Anderdon made the 
purchase of this picture at Naples, in 1826, he was 
constantly visited by Sit D. Wilkie. After its 
acquisition, Sir David came daily to contemplate it 
for several days in succession, and then suddenly 
absented himself from the house. At the ex- 
piration of three or four weeks, he invited Mr. 
Anderdon to see a picture he was painting: the 
result was the composition of ‘The Princess Doria 
washing the Feet of the Pilgrims’—being the first 
deviation from his early manner, influenced en- 
tirely by the largesse of execution this fine spe- 
cimen of Salvator Rosa’s great talent presents. 

Lot 38. ‘The Salutation.’ S. Del Piombo. 
870 guineas. 

On the first three or four days of June, the col- 
lection of paintings, drawings, and sketches, be- 
queathed by the late William Collins, Esq., R.A., 
will be disposed of, by public auction: that they 
will be eagerly sought for there ean be no doubt ; 
of late years the works of Mr. Collins have much 
increased in value; unhappily we can obtain 
nothing more from the enla and ‘graceful 
mind that ced ‘so many truly great and good 
things. No collection can be complete without 
an example of his genius; and it is certain that 


the competition for the possession of those trea- 
sures be active and keen. 


THE ENGLISH MOTHER. 
(PORTRAIT OF THE LADY DOVER.) 


PAINTED BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P. R. A. 
ENGRAVED BY J. c. ARMYTAGE. 


Tue picture of which we present an ving 
with the present number of the. Aur-Uxiox 
ranks among the most famous of the works of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. It has been often en- 
graved, and is, consequently, a familiar and 
established. favourite with the public; we should 
not, therefore, have selected it for introduction 
into our Journal but that—as we have elsewhere 
ex E prevented us from being 
able to obtain the print we had designed for pub- 
lication. We believe, however, that our readers 
— will be well content to receive 80 
rable a substitute. It is a fine specimen of 
Art; and we should have found it difficult to have 
—— detter — of the genius of the 
grea t-painter of our age and country. 
The Lady Dover—the widow of the — 
scholar and high-minded gentleman who is better 
known in the world of letiers as the Hon. Agar 
Ellis—is one of the daughters of the Earl of Car- 
lisle—a member of a family elevated no less by 
virtue than by rank, The picture was painted 
about seventeen or eighteen years ago; the 
nc 2 here pictured is now a man—nearly “ of 


FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK. 


AntHoven the United States have no metropolis, 
like London and Paris, where every form of genius 
and talent indigenous to the Nation seeks to de- 
velop itself, yet New York is fast becoming the 
metropolitan city of the New World, and Artists 
already crowd thither, to obtain recognition, from 
all parts-of the country. There are annual exhi- 
bitions of original paintings in Philadelphia and in 
Boston; but the great exhibition of the country, 
in which its best productions may be found, 
that of the National Academy of New York. The 
present exhibition contains paintings from artists 
residing in Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. The entire number of works ex- 
hibited, including sculpthre architecture, and 
drawings, consists of but 375 pieces ; the average 
number of pieces has been for the past ten years 
about 400; and even among these few painti 
many very crude and inferior works are fielded. 
Ins most eminent artists in the United States 
reside in New York, and by far the greater number 
of them are natives of this state. Crawford, the 
sculptor, at present residing in Rome, is a native 
of New York; but Powers is a native of Vermont. 
The exhibition consists chiefly of portraits and 
landscapes, although there are a few historical 
compositions of considerable merit, representing 
familiar scenes in English history and in the 
annals of America. The most prolific of our 
historical ‘painters is Huntington, whose style is 
showy and l but, his subjects being 
well adapted to the level of ular taste, his pic- 
tures meet a ready sale, and it is said that he has 
more orders than he can execute. His colouri 
is meretricious, and his drawing often incorrect; 
but his compositions are of a character to please 
a half-formed taste, and his faults are rather the 
result of carelessness induced ‘by a low standard 
of criticism, than a lack of capacity. He has 
three historical paintings in the exhibition: an 
illustration from “ on Progress, ‘Lady 
Jane Grey disturbed at her Prayers,’ and another 
composition of life size representing ‘An Old 
Man reading from the Bible to two Young Girls.’ 
These pictures are in no 4 remarkable for their 
excellence. There is a highly-finished and most 
happily-conceived picture, of eabinet size, repre- 
senting the first meeting between Henry the 
Eighth and Anne Bullen, painted by Leutze, 
a young German, naturalized and educated in 
Philadelphia, but at present pursuing his studies 
in Dusseldorff. He has painted a great number of 
historical pictures; some of them possessing 
great merit in colour, drawing, and originality of 
treatment. His paintings are highly finished, and 
earefuily studied in the accessories. The American 
Art-Union commenced an engraving from one of 
his pictures representing the ‘ Return of Columbus 
in chains to Cadiz,’ and they will distribute to their 
members the next year an aor from his 
— of The Parting between Sir Walter 
leigh and his Wife, previous to his Execution.’— 
There are but few genre paintings in the exhibition ; 
our artists have an ambition for serious subjects; 
but there is one painting of superlative merit, by 
W. S. Mount, a New York artist, who is unap- 
roachable in his pictures of American country 
ife: his favourite subjects are, country boys, 
negro fiddlers, bar-room scenes, and rustie dances. 
Although his works bear no resemblance to Mor- 
land's, there is no other English artist with whom 
he can be compared, because his pictures appear 
to be inspirations rather than works. His figures 
have the utmost intensity of nationality and indi- 
viduality, and his simple story is always told with 
unerring truth. He has been called the American 
Wilkie, but with no propriety, for his pictures 
have but little of the tigh artistic knowledge dis- 
played in Wilkie's works, although in expression 
e is the equal of that artist —Deas is another 
New York painter of genre subjects, but of a dif- 
ferent character from Mount. He delights in 
the subjects which Cooper has made familiar to 
Europeans by his novels: Indians, half-breeds, 
squatters, and the wild rovers of the prairies, he 
depicts with masterly power. His best picture is 
the t exhibition: the subject ‘A Hunter 
be Party of Indians’; he has just 
ted the top of a rocky eminence, and checks 
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his horse to 


an air of wildness and dering the whole : 


sition —of half-savage life and freedo 
restraints of civilization, of which the — 


Cooper's novels ean form but an 4 — 
ception.—Edmonds has painted * 
pictures of homely life, which bear a much g. 
resemblance to the early works of Wilkie than 
the pictures of Mount. He bas but one 
painting in the present exhibition, which is of 
serious description, and quite unlike his most x 
racteristic compositions.—There are no remark- 
able landseapes in the exhibition. Cole, Durand, 
and Cropsey are the acknowledged leaders in 
landscape ; the last named is a young artist of 
great promise, who goes to England and 1 
this season, and takes with him several com- 
missions to be executed abroad. We have no 
water-colour painters worthy of bei : it 
is a department of Art entirely uncultivated in 
America, excepting by oung ladies at boarding. 
schools. In marine-painters we are nearly as de- 
ficient : Bonfield, a Philadelphia artist, is the 
only one in the re has shown any talent 
for marine-painting. i paintings are small and 
well drawn, but they are deficient in colour being 
cold and dry. : 

The department of Art in which Americacan 
most successfully compete with the Old World is 

rtraiture. Foreign connoisseurs who visit the 

nited States allow the pre-eminence of American 
artists in portrait-painting. The old race of por- 
trait-painters are passing away. Stuart, Alston, 
Trumbull, and Juman are dead; Sully is old; 
and a new and more inal sehool been 
formed. Our greatest artists in this d 
have not deen abroad; and, like the 
Italian painters, they have been compelled wal 
directly upon Nature for her assistance, for the 
academic aid which they have derived from the 
National Academy has been but small. ‘the 
greatest of our portrait-painters, and by many 
competent critics, who have spent 8 abroad 
and made Art theirstudy, pron the greatest 
of modern: portrait-painters, is William Page. 
Mr. Page is a native of Albany, in the state of 
New York; he is about thirty-five -years of age, 
and has lived the greater part of his liſe in 
city of New York; he has never been abroad nor 

the advantage of seeing the works of any of the 


great masters, but he has been an — oe 
student, and his paintings exhibit a 


suppose they would be seen by many artists and 
connoisseurs in London, we should not venture to 


by those who are capable of appreciating them.— 
Elliott, who, like Mr. Page, was born in the in- 


hibition is his — of ex-Governor 
inted by order of the co . 
all. This is the only way in which our — 
ment patronises Art. The city orders a ki 
of every mayor, and a full length of r gover- 
nor of the state, for the decoration of aon 
Hall. For thé former the stipulated = oo 
dollars, and for the latter 1000 dollars. —— 
Vork is the only city in the Union that 
this for Art, excepting Brooklyn. a = 
does not even preserve the ts 0 —— 
dents. On the last day of the sension 2 — 
Congress, a law was passed approprinine 
dollars for a picture to be painted for — — 
of the Capitol, and the commission was 4 j 
ng and inexperienced artist from — 
the influence of the nee ; 
estern States, who appear to — ; 
by no other feeling than BOP. 


this important commission. 
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W / tural pieces of the highest order of Art. One of 
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MIDSUMMER EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL 


ANY and great changes had taken 
place ere another Midsummer reminded 
Eva that she had added another year to 
her life, Cormac recovered slowly, and had 
— with his mother, the relief it is 
believed change of air and scene can, in 
certain cases, alone supply. Ard-Flesk was 
ain left, like so many of the aristocratic 
“homes” of Ireland, to the care of aged 
servitors ; and rumour described the young heir 
as gathering strength rapidly when freed from 
the spells that hovered around“ the Lake coun- 
try.”” Randy wandered about more than usual; 
some thought he became wiser as he grew older; 
but, in truth, it was sadness, and not wisdom, that made him 
silent; his words were seldom uttered, and few; and while the 
peasants marvelled at his increased sagacity, his wood-craft 
was neglected; he avoided the village, and shunned even the 
companionship of children ; some had seen him stand gazing 
into the sedges of the Upper Lake, for hours, without motion—sorrowfully 
abstracted, yet so calm and quiet, that his footsteps did not disturb even the 
heron, that s 
there — the soli- 


tary of the wilder- 9 

ness — although * 

other birds, more 
heedful or more 
suspicious, fled at 


his approach, 

Usually, when 
evening was draw- 
ing on, he would 
start suddenly 
from his musings, rush back to the Dove- 
cote, and the night under the shelter 
of the old gable. Nothing could have more 
astonished a stranger, unacquainted with the 
Woodcutter’s habits, than to see him seated 
on the bank, looking as if for 

the towers of other days.“ 

into the deep waters of the Lake; his hands 
folded on his bosom, grasping a rugg : 
mis-shapen staff; his battered hat, garlanded 27 
with wild trailing plants, bent over his brows, , 
and yet not concealing the fervent expression of his eyes, while he watched 
every ripple on the surface, every bubble that rose and floated, listening for 
voices only heard by him, and bending to the breeze as if in homage. But 


j= — 
— 


Eva pereeived no alteration in the fidelity and attachment of her guardian, 


do; and with the zeal of true his act followed her desire 
that she hardly needed words to tell her w:.nts, en 9 
He comprehended the vacuum caused by the absence of Sidney; he 
brought her a young fawn, and by constant and judicious training, 
established so an understanding between it and Keeldar, that 
the dog took Eva’s new favourite under its protection; and if any one 
observed how watchfully he guarded it, he would skulk away, hiding 
himself in the bushes, as if ashamed of being caught in so foolish and 


undignified an act as protecting or playing with the fawn of a red- 
deer. So well could Randy divine Eva’s thoughts, that if the expected 
letter had not arrived in due time, he would stride to meet “the post,” 
and without heeding the little lad’s remonstrance, seize the t-bag, 
and convey it forthwith to be plundered in the Dovecote; indeed, 
eccentricities and earnestness wiled away many a moment that had been 
otherwise heavy with care. Sweetly though her mother’s voice sounded in the 
duet, there was another wanted to perfect its harmony, Geraldine and Eva 
read from the same book, yet neither tale, poem, or history, were quite what 
they used to be, when one read and two listened; and well as Geraldine 
walked, she could not mount the hills with Eva, as she used to do; and 
her cheek became pale, not flushed, by exercise; sometimes Eva observed 
this, but her mother smiled away all anxieties that had birth in herself. 

Eva's beauty attracted as much attention, and was as much noised abroad 
as the fame of the lovely district in which she dwelt. Many watchers waited 
her passing through the village, or her entrance to the ar Aut church, that 
they 7 be assured if she really were as fascinating as report represented 
her to be; rude men gazed, yet turned away with reverence and respect, 
mingled with admiration; youths and maidens alike followed her with affec- 
tion; in all things she comported herself as became one betrothed to an 
absent lover, an 21 bound to be circumspect in her most trivial 
ways; not that Eva studied this; she acted as she felt, not altogether 
because she reasoned thereupon, but because of the divine instinct of right 
that stirred within her. She was alike devoid of prudery and affectation, and 
while she returned with cordial frankness the greetings of fair rich gentle- 
men, who would have periled their lives to win her smile, they felt that not 
for them was the smallest particle of that pure heart’s love —- such love 
as lovers ask for. Everything that moved loved her! and yet how sadly 
would her young life have passed, but for letters—not what are called“ love- 
letters,“ and yet letters of earnest love—letters that told Sidney’s history, 
brief as it had been. He had found his father older by five counted years 
than when he had last seen him, but looking older by twenty—struggling 
through the fag-end of life,” with a proud spirit and impoverished means ; 
but, never having been either servile or insensible, still rich in the respect 
of all who knew him. So much Sidney said, but he did not add, that two 
days in the threadbare home of a half-pay officer with five children, of whom 
he was the eldest, convinced him he had nothing to expect from his 

ents but their love, advice, and blessing. His mother, with a heart sick 

om sorrow, saw him depart, with three letters of introduction and an ill- 

filled purse, for the mighty city of our islands, while his father retreated into 
the privacy of a little room, to which a few bookshelves, a fire-place, an 
easy chair, and a round table, im the title of Library,” and there on 
his knees the faithful soldier offered up prayers, s in many tears, for 
the noble and brave, the eldest born of a [ate marriage. Upon the faded 
cloth of that table he found a letter from Sidney, recording the simple story 
of his love. He could not speak of this deep passion; but to conceal it was 
impossible. The letter was refolded with a sigh, followed by a murmur— 
“Poor boy! he has enough to encounter without this.” 


although he had more than once complained that “a shadow was over him. 
He seemed to have an instinetive knowledge of what she wished him to 


If Sidney’s first letters were a little tinged by melancholy, Eva thought 
it was only natural they should be so ; then came the energies and breathings 
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of hope then wonder —wonder that London should seem so altogether 
different now from what it did when he spent the holidays with Lad 

Blizabeth in Cavendish Square—wonder, but no mistrust! He had delivere 

his introductions, and been hospitably received ; that is, he had been invited 
to dinner by all, and had good council from one, an old brother officer of 
his father’s, and a brave man, still in the prime of life, by whose side Eva 8 
father fell. It was pleasant to visit the maimed, but handsome veteran, in 
his retirement near the picturesque bridge at Chelsea—where the trees that 
have been “venerable” for more than half a century, shadow “ Cheyne 
Walk” and its numberless associations of the olden time. Here, by the 


a N. 


help of a stout crutch, he used 

to halt along beneath the shade 
of lime-trees, that lent a 
pleasing shelter and a deli- 
cious fragrance to the little 
damp re of ground he was 
pleased to call his garden; it 
was pleasant to see how he 
had turned his sword into a 
; pruning knife, and trimmed 
the beautiful jessamine that 
S would tangle over the win- 
dows, and to hear him express 

displeasure at the invasion of his neighbours’ chickens, who would 
step out of the ranks, ahd pick up his seeds; and above all, it delighted 
Sidney to hear the praises of Eva's father and his own father, the praises of 
the Raymond and the Talbot mingled; and many a twilight hour did the 
young man gratify the maimed officer by listening to his tales of past repulse 
and victory. Eva knew all about him, and about Sidney’s fellow students, 
and about the subjects he originated, and the subjects he copied; she 
wondered in her own mind why he had “ fellow students—” or what he went 
to the Royal Academy to learn; she thought all he did perfection, and could 
not understand why he 1 anything; she thought nothing but his 
natural modesty prevented hi 1 to her the fine compliments he 
must ere then have received; and she built his castle so high, that at last it 
became cloud-capt, and loosing it altogether, she would descend to the 
earth, and wonder, if surrounded by bright lords and beautiful ladies, as he 
must be, would he keep true to the village maiden of Cloghreen! Poor 
Eva! she little knew that Sidney’s “ studio” was indeed a lofty chamber, 


ͥ — —— 


red brick quaint house, such as we 


that there he laboured with Pap 
ctures ; ere u the unaba i 
as a noble end in view. He had shown his ym Sal — 228 one who 
them with astonishment, and told him he only needed study to — his 
on high; but that study must be continued—must be persisted in 1 
right spirit shrunk from appealing to his father for aid to continue a his 
course he had chosen; he laboured, day by day, to achieve the know the 
knew he needed; and at night his candle wasted long past mi — he 
complete the drawing which, disposed of for a tythe of its value — 
pee him food and raiment ; this he was able to accomplish, and ext was to 
ad already taught him he was far more fortunate than scores Tae 
who were climbing the same hill; his noble mind never contrasted this life 
of labour and privation with that of the luxury and ease he had hitherte 
led; the independence of his nature strengthened it; and when he heard of 
distinctions conferred upon some prosperous Academician, and the prices he 
received for his pictures, it sent a thrill of hope and pleasure thro h his 
frame; he remembered that this great person once toiled as he was toil : 
perhaps more severely, and under even greater disadvantages, and het 
REWARD would come to him, as it had done to others ; thus, his nature was 


saved by the elements of its own generosity, from the wasti 

poison of envy; and, of himself, he created nothing to —— 
sometimes, indeed, when the body would faint beneath the fatigue and 
pressure of actual labour and anxiety, or feel stricken down by some 
unexpected disappointment, he would rest his head upon his hands, and 
recal the vision of her he loved, to revive his fainting spirits. Happy happy 
was it for Sidney that his trials came in the strength and spring tide of || 
his youth! Time had flown upon its swiftest wings, and Sidney still toiled 
on; his genius had attracted the notice of the masters of our only school, 
and he had been rewarded; Eva joyed because he joyed at this; but she 
could hardly conceive it a distinction proportionate to his deserts. 

Eva had passed another birth-day, her mother spoke less frequently than 
she had done about leaving Dovecote ; and yet there was a perpetual rest- 
lessness about her that perplexed and grieved her daughter, who, never- 
theless, rejoiced at whatever assured her a lengthened sojourn at Ki 4 
The year was rushing on with its usual velocity, when the stillness of the 
country was somewhat moved by the account of Lady Elizabeth Talbot's 
death ; there were no tears shed to her memory at Ard-Flesk ; no “ wn” 
raised its, appealing sorrows to the mountains; no prayers w their 
petitions for her repose to that mysterious home from which no traveller 
returns. In due time a a recorded her many “ virtues,” and 
when they were read over to dy, he turned away, saying, It's the first 
we ever heard of them!“ In the solitude of his 2 idney wept her loss. 

Eva’s birth-days were not as troubled as of yore ; yet they were times of 
contending feelings and emotions; she had grown to an age when the past 
had its retrospect, the future its anxieties; the worldly and unworldly, it 
might be, sometimes contended even in her bosom. What the Kelpie could 
not destroy she troubled; and Honeybell and Nightstar entertained such 
different opinions, that Eva sometimes found it difficult for a few moments 
to decide between the whispers of their invisible agencies; but Nighter 
always triumphed in the end, and soothed by dreams what had been disturbed | 


by day; often did the bright Queen shadow forth to the sleeping girl the 


| troubles and toils of her lover; but her truth was always lighted — 


for the time .. at | society of a rejected lover; but his memory 
; 


ou would into the dark pit, the sTAR was at the n „ 
| — of the most royal fairy was her faith in fairy; ho vod wnile 
might sorrow with, and for, the present, she looked pac * nell 
Eva inspired others with love, the fairy failed not to * 5 
with the love she felt for others. When Eva area ter — 
death, she felt the deepest pity for Cormac; a — ul sacrifice tothe | 
abent from our nature, and he has 
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t in her good wishes; thus she thought with generous tenderness of 
1 which, in her simplicity, she believed Cormac could not fail to 
lore—and wondered how he endured it. 

The evening that — repeated the words that were graven on the 
fine monument, that looked, as he said, so “* unnatural in the ancient ould 
abbey, where the O's of ould Ireland lived and reigned grey and —— 
and could not feel kindly towards interlopers in white marble,” Eva was 
pondering on Lady Elizabeth’s death, and all the uncertainties of life. Her 
eyes were fixed upon her mother; the 1 of their evening lamp was shin- 
ing full on her head; and as she looked, she thought her changed, grown 
thin, her eyes large—much 1 r than usual—and her cheeks sunk. 
Geraldine was copying music, singing now and then the note she wrote ; but 
after she had lent it sound, she would sigh, as if ns the melody gave 
her pain. Eva watched her for some time, and as she did so, the idea grew 
upon her, to perfect agony, that her mother was ill; she felt the blood rush 
to and from her heart with suffocating rapidity, and at last, unable to 
endure it longer, she sought Kitty, and startled her from her wheel, by 
asking suddenly if she thought anything was the matter with her mother. 

“Ts it with the mistress?“ inquired the maid, adding, there 's some- 
thing the matter with yourself, angel dear! its the fault of that half-wild 
craythur the Woodcutter; he’s been conning over his sooperstitions, as he 
always does when Midsummer is drawing on—that’s it!“ 

Eva repeated her question—Kitty turned away her head; but Eva was 
not to be beguiled from her inquiry, and finding that Kitty still averted her 
face, she turned it gently round with her hands, and looking steadfastly 
upon her, saw that the faithful creature’s eyes were filled with tears. 

It's only the wakeness that’s in them, dear!” she exclaimed, removing 
the tears with her apron; “its nothing but the wakeness!”’ 

She was not a good actress, and Eva felt assured that her mother was ill, 
that Kitty knew it, and that efforts had been made to keep the sad know 
from her; for some time she was bewildered, her brain reeled, she cou 
hardly stand, and the Nurse, with an exclamation of terror, placed her on a 
chair.“ Your heart’s not beating the way her’s do be, I hope, darling?“ she 
inquired. “ Oh, sure, the life would lave me, without a warning, if both of 
ye got that way. Oh, a cushla machree! what would I give to put the re- 
mains of life that’s in me into her. Oh, if we could only strengthen the 
strong in heart, with the strength that astray in many a bad body, the 
times would mend, jewel! with the world, and all in it!“ 

That night, unable to repose, Eva roused Kitty from her slumbers, to 
learn, as she said, the worst, and listened with breathless anxiety for her 
words: all that Kitty had to tell was, that the mistress slept badly; that 
she had wasted to a skeleton, and never seemed quiet or contented, as she 
used to be; that old Doctor Magrath—but to be sure there was no good in 
him—no use in minding what he said! She knew that Miss Eva did not 
know he had been often to the Dovecote; the mistress always had him when 
Miss Eva was away for a few hours with her friends, or attending to the poor; 
and twice he brought a great doctor with him from Tralee, and Doctor 
Magrath said he thought Miss Eva ought to know it, but the mistress would 


not hear of it, and after all, maybe, it was only r Magrath making 
— — his own opinion; but he said the other doctor thought what he 
ought.” 


„And what was that?“ inquired Eva. 

“Oh, then how could I tell! who ever in the world found out what a 
doctor thought; they bid her take nourishment, and keep her mind asy, and 
not walk or fret; they always bid one not to fret. I’ve nothing more to tell 
you, miss, darling; | wish I had.” 

„And what do you think, Kitty?“ 

“Oh, then I don’t know, dear!—she’s young, not quite nineteen years 
older than yourself; and sure the Lord will spare her, for you are two birds 
alone in the wide world—I may say two birds quite alone—for Master 
Sidney's a long time away. Ah, Mister Cormac was a fine young gentleman: 
there, I see the colour changing in your face; I’m always saying what I 
ought not to say, dear; and the mistress will never forgive me for telling 
= how bad she is; I wonder you never saw it before; I used often to trem- 

le for fear you'd ask me.“ 

Eva pressed her hands on her heart to still its beating. She crept into 
her mother’s room 80 noiselessly that, though Geraldine was awake, she 
would not have heard her, but that her shadow crossed the moonlight that 
rested on the floor. 

““ Why is this my child, and who told you I was waking ?” she inquired. 

“T came to see,” was the reply, as she knelt beside her couch; “I 
fancied you looked ill last night, and I questioned Kitty. Oh, mother, 
— did you deceive me?“ of 
; oped to get better without distressing you e knowledge of m 
illness ; but, my child, I fear it may not be ad 2 must think and — 
of what you must do when when we are not together. I would have taken 
you to Dublin long ago, but I feared leaving you alone in a city. And, dear- 
est, it will come like a thief in the night; it often knocks so hardly at my 
heart—that I know not how soon the citadel will give way. I would have 
told you to-morrow, Eva! for I cannot conceal from myself the fact, that I 
am worse—much worse. Nay, my darling child, she continued, I will not 
have those passionate tears; I know there must be grief; ours have been the 
habits of sisters, hallowed by the affections of a dearer and more bey 
relationship. I had a dream when you were born, my beloved, in which 
thought I chose for you, above all pet a gifts, the happiness of ‘ loving and 
being beloved.’ Yet truly if it has its happiness, it has its misery, and its 

ger. My very soul is wound so closely round you, my own sweet Eva! 
that I lack the courage to intrust you to the care of nim who has given me 
in you almost seventeen years of the purest happiness that ever a good child 
poured into a mother’s heart! I see you cannot bear this yet; for me 
often as I turned from it—I have been forced to think of it; to you it is all 
hew—and yet,” she added, after a pause, during which Eva’s sobs were the 
more distressing from the s ing efforts she made to repress them— 

and yet you will be saved much pain by finding all things in order; for 


my transit may be brief, rapid as the extinction. of a trembling light, which, 


guarded, leoves the protecting hand: ia sudden dark- 
“ Nay, mother,” exclaimed Eva; „why is this: there must be hope! hope 
there must be! it is — impossible! you, so full of life, the young life that 
ve me life! whose decay is so slight that I have hardly noticedit. Mother, 
SHALL be hope!“ 

** Yes, dearest, so there shall.“ 

„Well!“ continued Eva, almost her mother’s slender hand, 
within the earnest pressure of her own. “ Well, then, why will you talk so 
—it is cruel insanity to think of you—and Ir together—there 18 hope!” 

“Ay, truly, my child; hope—the right bright hope! hope that will 
flourish, that will mount and triumph, when all that we cling to here shall 
vanish, like the 1 before the sun, whose rising we have so often watched 
together; this is the best hope—the hope, my blessed child! which I have 
sought to nourish—even with your bright eyes upon me, Eva. Often, often ! 
during the watches of the night, do I pray for you, and yet pray not to let my 
ever-living, ever-renewing, love for you come between me and Him—the giver 
of our spirit’s immortality. Iam excited, Eva! I must strike a light and 
take the lulling poison that procures me the only feverish rest I have known 
for months.” And when Eva saw her trembling hand, and noted how the 
beatings of her heart agitated her night-dress, and marked the clammy hair 
matting upon her forehead, she understood why it was that of late her mother 
had forbidden her entering her chamber at night. Faint and ‘sick with sor- 
row, she left her, at her entreaty, to the stupor which followed the draught, 
and no pen could tell, no commonly afflicted heart conceive, the anguish she 
experienced in the solitude of her little chamber. 

Death was almost as great a mystery to her then as when she knelt and 
prayed beside the stricken woodpigeon. She thought she knew. it:—she 
thought because she ministered so often beside the deathbeds of the poor, 
that she could question the grave as to its victory, and remain firm to 
the faith that there was no sting in death! Oh! howshe longed for 2 
it was a positive relief to her when, with the greyest, earliest, light, she 
heard Randy's voice in reply to Keeldar's whine, and heard him speaking as 
though the poultry and pigeons—even the young lambs and calves— under - 
8 his words. She was determined in her purpose; and the rising sun 
saw her cantering her pony over the Flesk bridge, followed closely b 
Keeldar, who never turned his head towards the ivyed chimneys of Ard- 
Flesk, as they towered above the distant wood. Surely the spirits of the 
morning hovered round her and invigorated the old pony to its best, for the 
usually wilful animal needed no reminder, but went as joyously forward as 
though only five—not fifteen—years, had dappled his coat with grey. 


On she went. The blessing of the morning, and every morning she 
rises, be about her,” exclaimed an old woman, tottering bene sth the creel of 
turf that was stra across her shoulders; ‘but I can’t tell what's come 
over her, the darling! for she never cast a look at me, let alone a word; it’s 
the first time she 2. — me that way. Well, God speed her !—the sight 
of her rises my heart off the day’s trouble.” 

Eva never pulled bridle until she sprang from her saddle at the door of 
Doctor Magrath. Well might the aged man salute her, with the almost 
forgotten compliment of the old school, as a“ vision of beauty.” She lost 
no time in stating the object of her visit, and urging her entreaty to know 
the exact nature of her mother’s peril, and what could be done to save her, 
The doctor parried these questions with the habit of his craft; but Eva 
pursued her object through every turning he made, and, at last, with genuine 
sympathy, he “that he feared there was no hope of her recovery. 
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He did not say this exactly in words, but it was easy to imply as much. She 
could not trust herself to speak ; and the doctor promised to see her mother on 
the following day. She urged her pony to its utmost swiftness ; how could 
she now pony to be away from her whose very hours were numbered. 

Doctor Magrath was punctual to his appointment. He brought with him 
the doctor who had previously visited Geraldine. He told Eva that the dis- 
ease had been stealing on for years, and that he was only astonished how her 
mother could have borne up so long against it. I saw,” he said, “ that her 
desire to spare you pain was keeping her up in a way impossible to all 
but woman’s love; we can do nothing more, young lady; nothing, but re- 
commend you to be patient, and trust in Him!” 

“ He could save her!” interrupted Eva. “He could save her. Oh, 


because of my importunity, she may be saved! May she not? Oh, say | 


she may!” 

* With Him, dear young lady, all things are possible; but I, as a 
physician, see no mortal path to permanent recovery.” 

Eva struggled for composure—for words—for breath ; and when struggles 
for all these were in vain, she would have fallen to the ground, but for the 
supporting arm of the physician. 

„ You have tried her too much,” said old Doctor Magrath. ‘ Nothi 
that I could have stated would have afflicted her thus; but in you she 
great hope! 

6 4 therefore was I truthful,” he replied. Of all cruelties there is 
no cruelty equal to that of permitting death to rush unexpected into a 
sick chamber. 

Randy had never passed such a Midsummer Eve as the one which rapidly 
followed the physician’s visit—never since he was stricken by fever in the 
forest! If sympathy could have alleviated Eva’s distress, she would have 
been comforted; but she was completely overwhelmed in spirit, though 
„C and amid this great trial 

e 

The Woodcutter, in whose mind and heart there was a strange mingling 
of piety and superstition, after having, offered to Eva a few brief but ear- 
nest words of consolation, departed from the Dovecote to visit a well of 
— sanctity—the Holy Well of Lochfort; and here he passed many 

ours in sad communion with his own thoughts. The few wayfarers who 
were bending there, glided noiselessly away when they no the more 
than usually — ¥ countenance of the Fairy Man: and knew that no 
common event could have called him into that mountain solitude, and amid 
objects where the good people were rarely or never found. 


It is your birthday, my own Eva,” said Geraldine, as she rose on her 
low to embrace her; ‘‘and 1 am most oe to the GREAT POWER, that 
am spared to wish you the joy I shall not be here to wish you another 

year. I have always prayed to pass away when the earth was in its beauty 
to mount heavenward with the incense of the teeming world—to leave you 
amid the consolations of summer, rather than among the cold winds or 
bitter snows. There are people all around us, dearest, who care for us, and 
will doubly care for you when I am gone. I had angel whisperings during 
the night, and whatever of doubt or fear I felt for you, my own beloved, has 
past quite—quite away! I know you will be protected! I know that 
your 2 even through the thorns and briars, and beside the pitfalls, of 
the world, will be joyful. I know where you have rested your heart.” 

On you, mother, on you!” interrupted Eva, as she covered her white- 
worn hand with kisses. 

„God is good!” said Geraldine. “He never takes from us one stay 
without giving another. As the blossom falls the buds expand ; I wish you 
this very hour to write and tell Sidney I pray to see him once more; you 
will find a present home with the vicar’s wife. Eva! Eva!“ she continued, 
in a reproachful tone, I had expected more firmness; you tend me day 
and night; you are as unwearied in your watchings as in your love; but 
your self-command would rejoice me more than all. My fair sweet child 
we must call on FAITH to aid us in the trials of life. I will write Sidney 
myself, I suffer no pain. I feel as though I could rise from this bed—not 
with these remnants of earth around me!” she added, looking at her wasted 
arms; “ but leaving them as the spirit leaves the tomb—up, up, and away. 
My own love, I feel I could do this, but for — eyes, and 
plenteous tears, and deep, deep prayers, keep me from the home that 
waits me there! Oh, beauteous sun!“ she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
in sudden ecstacy, while a deep flush of crimson burned beneath the intense 
brightness of her large dark eyes ; and she looked through the open window 
upon the little paradise her taste had created, where every leaf bent beneath 
the refreshing dews, of which the glowing orb already demanded tribute ; 
and saw far off the peaceful glen between the mountains over which the 


morning was breaking in mellowed 1 8 
thou sweet balmy air! birds who . — rr sun, and 
the 


grass green paths! the holy meditative woods, and deep ther 1 I 


thank and bless you all, for the uilement that 

rows. You said, We are here! thee of HIS Then 
your voices all; and now, Eva, I hear the tender questionings of the 
echoing around me, and I thank them. Each time we ministered to Rar 
necessities, they, by their grateful prayers, most richly ministered to ours: 
but most of all for thee—for thee! I thank my God“ for a time her words 
ceased, though she moved her lips in prayer; and then she sud 
exclaimed, “ nay, I will write to Sidney! You must not thwart me, Eva. 
I know my brain wanders, but not into mist and darkness—rather into 
light. My eyes are not moist like yours, because my faith is strong.” And 
though she rambled in her words, all were spoken in consolation—her 
departure might be compared rather to the triumphal entry of a victorious 
spirit into heaven, than the timid lingering of one around the home and 
haunts of its earthly tabernacle; and if we do not enter fully into details of 
the faith, which could alone 3 confidence like hers, it is because such 
themes should not be treated of, save in a solemn place, or in grave books 
set apart for holy purposes. Geraldine became more com after she 
had written, and Eva herself took the letter to Randy, her trusty 
messenger. He asked no question, for Eva's swollen eyes too truly 
told the tale. 

Jo bid Master Sidney back, is it?“ said the poor Woodcutter; it's a 
long journey ; and them’s on the watch that will harry the ship they havn't 
the power to sink. Oh, I’ll take it to the post, miss, darling; it’s long 
since you sent him one from yourself—but your heart’s too full of trouble to 
mind him now. Five days! aye, indeed, and no curtain drawn on your eyes 
by day or night! I lie on the green grass bench hoping I'Il be wanted, and 
the stars wink at me as they pass in friendliness, and the very moon- 
beams say I watch them out; and themselves are in it, darling—only she 
ne — 5 Randy?“ inquired Eva, for h drain began 

„Of whom s u, 1 i va, for her own brai 
to reel beneath — — the self- command she had at last acquired, 
caused her even greater suffering than grief. 

„Of nER—the shadow- woman in the dark cloak—the Bansuex! She 
always follows the Raymond’s though she cries none for them. She’s been 
about this long time. I fling sticks at her on the sly; they pass right 
pot her, but she moves on all the same. I don’t like her, nor does 
Keeldar—he bays her as he would the moon; but she steals on—the way 
death to be doing—stealing without word, and often without warning, the 
warm soft breath from the withered lips of age, or the rosy ones of 
loud, Randy, chee 

„Don't speak so loud, y, she is sleeping!” R 

If she — by daylight,“ he — lowering his voice into 2 
whisper ; “If she dreams by daylight, she’ll win brightness without wait 
Oh, avourneen deelish! don’t take on so—sure its all Ks doing! ‘The — 
golden- wren one day, sat at her hall- door: and if I was the eagle, she said, 
‘nature would take better care of me, and I shouldn’t have to toil = — 
I do to provide for them little golden-bills within there’; and the dz 
on his rock—‘and if I was the sun,” he says, I'd have grate Arena, 
hunting the clouds about the heavens, and not have the trouble of —.— 
how to feed my royal prince and princess, that want us much food — 7 
had not the king of the birds for a father; how I wish I was ; tome “ll 
‘Ah! ah,’ laughs the sun, and he up bright and strong m his glory; your 
all a thankless set of cratures, from the little wren up to your 1 — 

provide for your children! you are only the means, says 4 1 
“ ey d be all badly off if they were left to you; wrens, robins, un 
the huge king of the waters, princes, people, all, are fed by ee 
you; let Nature withdraw her care and see where you ll be then! 1 when 
that can exalt the lowly, feed the hungry, take care of the — and 
the hunter’s arrow has struck down the father; that d 4 2 ‘Ab! ab!” 
cares, and clothes—a — set you are to talk of providing od his 
words. Lack up, jewel!” added the Woodcutter. “Look up, dat 
words. up, jewel!” the cutter. ’ i 
yours is heart trouble only believe this—it’s for the best! — — — 
she loved beſore you were dene ; and many a youn fawn, an ways found 
we've seen deserted on the hills; and yet somehow hands were 


to foster even them wild things; its another angel in heaven will be 2 
you, dear! Sure the prayers of — 
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lessed place: the prayers of the „the fatherless, and the widow; 
2 — but grace and glory po see you, Miss Eva; them that knows 
best shows me as much. IH go now, dear; but just take a turn in the 
summer air, and think of the happiness that’s coming to her, and think of 
what an ancient ould woman I once knew was always saying, ‘there's a 
silver lining to every cloud?! 

The whole of that day Geraldine . life in the prospect of death, as 
she had never enjoyed life before. e _ of, and prayed much for, 
Sidney ; but did not repeat her wish to see him; the future was already with 
her; her hope seemed perfected; she had arranged, what the weak-minded 
dread to think of, long previously. She was perfectly free from pain, even the 
violent beatings of her heart were stilled, and at her request Eva sung to her 
one of her favourite hymns, in which at intervals her own voice joined so 
clearly that hope swelled in her 
child’s bosom. She was so grate- 
ful that Eva's birth-day had been 
such a day of happiness. Evening 
lowered its mantle over earth; 
but all was so serene, and calm, 
and clear, that the watchers 
within and without said there 
was no night. The earth slept 
beneath a grey, soft, twilight; 
no one thought of shutting out 
the warm sweet breeze that did 
not ruffle a rose-leaf; and the 
shadows on the grass told Randy 
it was past midnight. As he lay 
in his usual place he became 
sensible of the presence of the 
sister Queens, floating in a circle 
around the open window. 

After moving around and about, 
Honeybell, and the few attend- 
ants who were with her, disap- 
peared; and Nightstar, with a 
timid and crouching air, as if 
fearful of intruding, slipped into 
the chalice of a sleeping lily, 


that rested its stem against 

the trellice. Randy’s thoughts 

questioned of Nightstar, if there 

was no spell to stay Geraldine’s 
ure 


„We know our place,“ she an- 
swered, in a faint low tone; “‘ we 
seek to make life happy; but 
meddle not with death! Even I 
dare not enter the chamber; 
Honeybell’s more worldly spirit 
could not linger here; but I can 
comfort Eva, can again whisper what I have whisperedlong. The day of her 
birth has gone without being a day of death, and now her mother sleeps; 


into her face, hand still locked in hand; and now, assured of her slum- 
bers, her worn-out head droops.on her mother’s now!“ said 
Nightstar, not in the gentle tone that sounded like a silver joy-bell, 
but solemnly, as the wind that sighs through the spires of some 
ancient cypress; and ri half out of the flower, she waved her wand, 
and created a soothing on in the mind of her endowed child; 
slowly the suggester of sweet dreams went round, shimmering in the 
darkness — an undulating ray of light; but suddenly its motion ceased, 
and she crouched into the flower, wing her tresses around her like a 
mantle—and then a Presence, a dim and shadowy outline, not horrible, 
but dark and untransparent, came—who can tell from whence? All nature 
shrunk and shivered as it passed; it seemed to fill all space, yet en- 
tered the trelliced window ! the awful herald of the grave! silently it passed, 
without disturbing a dew-drop, though ushering a mortal to immortality! 
Such was the faith of the departing soul, that it left no sigh upon the lips ; 
nor did hand press hand in token of farewell. 


The stars were — as ever in the deep blue sky, and still Eva slept 
the living pillowed with the dead—a sweet, calm, dream-like sleep, and when 
the stars went out, the warm rays of the sun awoke her; she loosened her 
fingers from the still — clasp, and gazed upon the white face, smiling 
the smile that wiled to all goodness; and then something terrible 


I can see the breath passing sweetly from between those lips that shal 
utter words no more. Now, Eva holds her hand! 


Oh, how she looks | —there was no breath ! 


crept through her veins; she put her lips close, closer, to her mother’s 


Eva was an orphan ! 7 


THE CRY FROM IRELAND. 
By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 


“Save me, Lord, or I perish,” was the cry of the 
Apostle, who vainly endeavouring in his own 
strength, and by his own power, to “tread the 
waters“ —as he had trodden the land, felt himself 
sinking; and, stretching forth the feeble hand of 
flesh—to the all saving hand of it—he re- 
iterated the cry, “save me Lord, or I perish !” and 
he was saved. 

The hand of flesh, so to say, has worked with 
all its strength ; English charity has poured fourth 
its generous thousands—America and India—all 
have remembered a famine-stricken country—whose 
evil genius is want of forethought—and have sent 
ships, in the spirit of love, laden with sustenance, 
into its ports ; they have said to the y visitant, 

so far shalt thou go, and no farther ;” but the de- 
stroyer stalks onward yet; no wonder that the ques- 
tion is asked, how is this! are the people we have 
Succoured still starving? They are, and they will be 
for some time to come; and starvation, aided b 
pestilence, is now effecting the ruin of the 

armer, as well as the scarcely poorer cotter ; fever 

is destroying numbers who — been active dis- 
Seminators of good in the time of trouble; it is 
working in actual scenes, fearful as those that 
Poole hung upon the walls of our great exhibition— 
the fictitious terrors of which sent us shuddering 
to sleepless beds. 

The — is so monstrous in its extent, that 

o never in well doing,“ 
vonder what the future will ; the stoppage 
of the public works has driven the people to acts of 
positive insanity, and yet, in this desert of wretched- 
ness and disease, I am constantly of the 
wonders worked by private charities. men- 


tioned the Rev. Mr. Gildeas’ plan of remunerative 
industry. The Rector of Bushmills, at the Giant’s 
Causeway, has established the same system there, 
and any benevolent person wishing to help those 
who desire to help themselves, can have the full 
value of their donations returned to them by in- 
forming the Rev. James Morewood what they re- 


quire in toweling, sheeting, or any species of plain 


household linen. 

At Fermoy, county Cork, a still more extensive 
Female Industrial has been organised, 
yielding not only excellent, but abundant and va- 


ried work, for which they now want purchasers. The 


thread stockings they produce are quite equal to 
the “ Lisle,”’ and at the price. Mr. D. Owen 
Madden, the chief mover of plan, proves that 


amongst 
country; but let us remember that, so to speak, 


so much remains to be done, that I see 
tainty of relief, save in the petition 
quoted when writing those few words to 


* 


that the — | threa this portion of our 
Queen’s dominions may be happily prevented b 
the abundance of the coming harvest. May I s 


ask for more! 


Sums received :— Mrs. 41. 36. Mrs. 
Muller, 12s.; Mr. Richardson, „ 54.3 Mre. B., 
(my servant), II.; 10s.; Mrs. 
„105. . Mr. Peers, 
11.; Mr. E. M. Davis, Ross, Herefordshire.1/.; Mr. James 


Inglis , 

Reader of the Art-Union,” 5/.; from Lytham, 10s.; Rev. 

C. Hall, 21. 10. Mrs. Walcot, 102; Post-office Order to 

the name of Sarah Hall,” 2/.; by Mr. Montgomery 
Thomas arious 


Sums trensmitled: — C., Bannow, 10s.; 8. C., 


bald Mathew, 10s.; Ditto, for poor 


from 
by starvation, 3/,10s.; Mr. Finch, for d tion at The 
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0 } Baldwin’s-town, 102; Three Cases, 10s.; The Rev. Theo- >. 
1 | his rank in benevolence is worthy his standing as f 
a man of letters; indeed there has been much Leap,” = ¢ 
ap,” and “ Balledehob, 6/.; to K. C., I. 7 Caherag 
Fund, W. Webb, 10s.; to the Bannow 
1} Fund, 2/.; Mrs. thill’s Fund, Cork, II. Rev. Mr. i 
i | Ireland, year by year, hardly escapes famine; the Gildea’s Fund, 2/.6s.; Case at Clonmel, 2/. 10s.; Mrs. q 
\ people have been for ages what we should con- Mooney’s Fund, Leighlin Glebe, to buy Flax, 1/. 10s. ; b 
sider starving—a population 2 at the best Mr. Madden 's Fund, at Fermoy, 3. Skibvereen Associa- 
| of ti on potatoes and milk, with the /ururies of — ak ai tan under Ten Shillings, Il. 126. Nis 
i stirabout and herrings—were so near the point emitted, S71. 18, = 
| of positive starvation, that they had no stamina to I cannot at present fully describe the amount of 
| resist the change from bad to worse. suffering relieved by these sums of £29 16s.; but j 
| More—much more has been done for this suf- | I hope at no distant period to give details of some * 
f ople than could have been expected; but | of the cases; showing that in several instances a 4 
| no few —— saved lives, few 
pounds contributed essentially to promote industry * 
| — | and to prepare for—while — against—the 
} whom long acquaintance and muc ess have | future. f 1 
induced me to consider friends. I have mat Some of my contributors have been anenymous : 1 
| think correctly, all I have received and but those who have favoured me with their names 4 
1 bursed : to'those who have given the least mite to and addresses, I have thanked personally; and 
m afflicted country I feel personally grate- aaa 
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ETRUSCAN FORMS &c. 
IN OPALESCENT GLASS. 


Aono the various plastic remains of early art 
bequeathed to modern times by the ancients, and 
which enrich our Museums, and have contributed, 
in a principal ee, to instruct and improve our 
ufacturers, e are none which take a higher 

m than the early fictile vases of Greece and 
Etruria. We have had 2 occasion to point 


out their excellence, and enforce their study on the 


modern manufacturer. Based on the purest prin- 
ciples of design, elegant in outline and exquisite in 
detail, they present a never-failing gratification to 
the eye, invite the closest scrutiny of taste: 
each line has a meaning, and every piece of detail 
is subservient to the best gen effect. In no 
country of the old or modern world, was art-worship 
more profound than in ancient Greece; and no- 
where was the fabrication of pottery carried to so 

h a degree of perfection. 

f we carry back our view to first principles, we 
shall find that the study of the beautiful in nature 
is always the genuine source of the elegant in 
form; and, however unlike the bud of the flower 
the vase of antiquity may seem, the study of the 
one has led to the —— of the other. The 
flower of the Lotus- lily on the Nile the 
drinking cup of Ancient Egypt; and the bud 

r flower, 1 its petals to the sun, first gave 
K. crude idea of what ultimately became the 
exquisite vase, treasured in the palaces of anti- 
quity, consecrated in their tombs, and now valued 
in the museums of the modern world. The visitor 
to our national Museum may see many hundreds of 
these antiques in one room, especially devoted to 
their conservation and exhibition; and their un- 
objectionable form and extraordinary beauty of 
detail wifi afford instruction and gratification to 
the artist, and command attention and respect 
from minds even the least informed. 

Upon such models of form did W ood con- 
struct his best works in clay, and, guided by the 
taste of a Flaxman, uce designs second only 
to the great origi The simplicity of orna- 
mentation generally observable on the best an- 
tiques, is a valuable recommendation to the modern 
manufacturer, who has to compete with trade in a 
manner the ancients could scarcely have been sub- 

ected to. The rare and beautiful vase that would 

ve found its resting-place in a Grecian palace, 
must now decorate the drawing-rooms of the middle 
classes, and art learn to mould itself to every- 
day wants; nay, so rapidly do we advance, that the 
luxury of the necessity of 
to-morrow. It is a striking and encouraging fact, 
that no thing is lost when afforded se fair 
price to the public; and, consequently, elegancies 
are now met with where, a few years ago, mon- 
strosities were only seen. 

In offering to the attention of our readers the 
examples of the vases p by Mr. Gin 
of Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn,* we may con- 
gratulate ourselves. as having been among the 
number of those who recommended a more strict 
attention to classical models to our manufacturers. 
These vases, &c. are imitations of those executed 
in Greece and Etruria; like the Portland Vase, 
they are of glass, of the purest white; the outer 
portion being of a rough texture, producing the 
most delicate character, Upon this surface are the 
figures and other ornaments painted, which have a 
very brilliant effect. 


* A) Mr. Giller has the merit of introducing this 
very novelty on ground, or ue, glass, with the 
Greek form and ornament, he is not, tly speaking, the 
manufactures; the glass is made at Stourbridge by 
W. Tuomas Wass, w Wonss are fully described and 
Miustrated in the Art Unicn,” (April, 1846), and the 
figures and other ornaments are pencilled on the glass 
at the establishment of Messrs. Bartram ab Sox, of 
Gough Square. The gn 3 Mr. Battam ; 
many years ago—perhaps thirty— uced articles of 
this class; painting on porcelain and earthenware, Etrus- 
cen forms, and ornaments; and also Greek ornamenta- 
tion on glass shades, and objects of similar character. He 
has, therefore, bestowed much attention and careful 
thought upon this description of work; and there is no 
one more competent to its due execution. If he was not 
successful in obtaining larity, and, consequently, en- 
couragement, for his works, at their first introduction, it 
was because the public mind was not prepared — not suf- 
ficiently enlightened in Art—for its proper a lation. 


Happily, the case is now altered, and we to find 
him rewarded, under more auspicious circumstances, by 
very great success. 


The introduction is, as we have said, a 
„novelty“— and it is no small merit to lead 
fashion into a right channel; that the objects 
have become extensively, and very suddenly, 
popular, is much to the credit of the age; it is a 
very unequivocal sign, that the public is advancing 
and that manufacturers are on the gui vive to keep 

with improved feeling and augmented know- 
— This result, we feel convinced, would not 
have attended the experiment had it been tried 
but a very few years ago; and from it we om 
fresh hope and confidence, It is impossible that 
the eye can become accustomed to the continual 
observation of such objects, without the taste being 
either improved or confirmed; for there is an 
inward sense of 1 beauty in most minds 
that must respond to these appeals to 22 
ment; and happily it will become a more difficult 
matter than it was formerly to tempt the public 
with monstrous and grotesque abominations—such 
as have but too long, and too successfully, com- 
peted with better-directed efforts. Preserving, as 
these objects do, the purity of form so character- 
istic of the originals, the surface of the material 
being ‘‘roughed”’ presents a medium for the deco- 
ration, that, both from its subdued tone and 
harmonious contrast with the colours embodying 
the details of the design, is at once extremely 
pleasing and attractive, we marvel not at the 
great success which has attended their introduc- 
tion as articles of general domestic adornment. 

We have stated that the whole of the deco- 
ration, as well as form, is copied from the antique, 
the difference being in the colour and body of the 
material, in which, indeed, the chief novelty con- 
sists, and to which, in a considerable degree, inde- 
pendent of the taste and judgment displayed in 
their execution, the great success of these objects 
is attributable. 

A most judicious step has thus been taken to 
lead the public taste, and most encouragingly has 
it been followed. Veritable Pompeian copies, with 
all their acknowledged beauties and excellences, 
possessing, as they must, the sombre hues which 
distinguish the originals (though these to a great 
extent are the legacy of time, and not their pristine 
property), however much they may delight the 
cultivated mind, gain but com tively few ad- 
mirers among the million.“ e beauties which 
all would appreciate, are lost to the many in 
the singularity of the guise in which they are 
presented. Fac-similies produced for the p 
of general sale would for these reasons have ended 
in failure. Even to many well-organized minds, 
there is a sad unearthly feeling connected with 
their aspect, a thought of violated sanctity atten- 
dant upon their reflection, that blends regret so 
intimately with their admiration, that the desire 
of possession is in a great degree ished ; 
2 marvel rather than covet; and, doubt- 

» this feeling has induced the limited en- 
couragement which has hitherto awaited their re- 
production. In the subjects under review this 
objection is obviated, for while the spirit of the 
originals is retained, the colour and nature of the 
material present a vitality so chastened and sub- 
dued as immediately secures our admiration. It 
is with this conviction that we draw attention to 
these articles, and have selected a few examples 
for illustration. We have had such frequent oc- 
casion to refer to the peculiar beauties of the style, 
and have so copiously entered into the delineation 
— 22 merits, further — be 

terative and unnecessary. e subjects en- 

ved 4. selected with 2 view to dissmlarity of 
orm and purpose as much as possible; they are, 
however, but a few of the many in circulation : 
and we have no doubt that ultimately they will 
be followed by others still more meritorious ; for 
success cannot fail to prompt to renewed exertions. 

The subjects at present introduced are prin- 
cipally from the Hamiltonian collection, ee 
in degrees of artistic merit ing to the dates 
at which they were produced; but the unequalled 
designs of are now being made — — 
to the same purpose, presenting a new ifica- 
may be ex 

In our first illustration, the outline is — 2 
larly beautiful; and we ean only regret that 
lines do not flow more easily into the base or foot, 
which is too flat and abrupt; and while directing 
the reader’s attention to the beauty of the body 
and lip of the vase, we would direct that of the 
man to the as a weak point, that 


should be remedied, 
and which is observable 
other instance. The brilliant effect of the Way 
ornaments upon this vase, relieved, as they are. 
of dark red, is v striking 
e subject resents * Dance 
from a vase in the —— ‘collet * 


In our next cut we have the union of si 
and ‘beautiful ornament, with unexceptio 
form. Our readers will at one glance detect the 


source from which it has been obtained — the 
Portland Vase—the most beautiful of the works 
of antiquity, which excited on its first discovery 
the admiration and astonishment of the modern 
world, has furnished the model. The decoration 
of this specimen is chaste and simple. 
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th ded group will be 
one ach is good; biit the former more 
inclines to the form of the Portland Vase. In 


th are equally simple. A vase upon 
ee the — on each side of which 


female figure. engaged 
stad male — The remarks ady made 


Se coat to the detail of this simple and beautiful 
work, which is executed with refined taste. 


These two examples take in but two colours, 
black and red; the former used for the ornament 
and figures, occasionally relieved by small touches 
of the latter; the white ground of the vase occa- 
sionally acting as a third tint in the patterns; but 
in the one here en- 
graved a great va- 
riety of tints. ap- 
pear; bright red 
alternates with the 
black ornament,— 
and the figure play- 
ing on the doub 
flute is coloured 
vividly in natural 
tints; the tunic is 


black border; the 
outer one a rich 
lilac, with black 
border and white 
pattern, The ge- 
neral effect is ex- 
— rich, and 
reminds us strong- 
ly of the frescoes 
in Etruscan tombs, 
some of which were 
exhibited in Lon- 


especially devoted 


The great beauty 
of this vase, its ele- 


The large glass vase — ded — may be 
considered as the triumph of this . 


„ exhibiting the power of modern art over 


The elegant 


compartments, the one con 


two draped figures, one bearing a 
spear; the other side exhibiting 
mounted horsemen, attended by 
dogs, oping to the chase. The 
bird holding a serpent in its beak is 
a characteristic bit; and the stars, or 
flowers, which stud the background 
are also in keeping with the school 
of art to which the design belongs. 
Our proup exhibits the applica- 
bility of ancient form to modern us- 
ages in a remarkable degree, and 
is, therefore, worthy of extra at- 
tention. We have here the desi 
and effect of the antique — 
as striking and peculiar as they 
must ever be, when correctly ren- 
dered, xe subservient to the wants 
of another age and other habits ; 
that age, our own—these habits, our 
exigencies. The drinking-cup is or- 
namented with a simple band, exhi- 
biting a not uncommon Etruscan 
pattern, and which is sometimes used 
ner of the hieroglyphics o pt. 
2 branch divides the cup on each 
side, the centre having a figure of 
Venus, holding an Acerra, or box of 
perfumes, in one hand, and hiding 
the other he her 2 A vase 
occupies the centre on the opposite 
t is very pleasing ; we wo 
owever, suggest the introduction, 
in some instances, of another style 
of decoration ; the vine and the 1 
border would both be applicable, 
the Bacchanalian attributes — the 
mask, wine-cup, and Thyrsus—are 
all beautiful in form, and might 
be given with advantage, the more 
especially as they are not liable to 
the objection that awaits the intro- 


duction of Bacchanalian groups ov drunken satyrs. 
The finger-glass, the foremost in the group, is 
equally simple in ornament; it is also separated 
into portions by branches between which single 


* 


— 


— — 


careful delineation of accessories; 


close imitation of the antique 
richly decorated with the Greek ho 
, simplicity, and beauty of 
tice ; so also are the spout and handle. 


more attention occasionally bservance, singly, without the 


is 


suckle; and 
e borders are 


to avoidance of incongruous subjects; because the 
Etrurian vases generally depicted an —— “ 


* 


22 228 
that of antiquity, in this material. The rich border | figures are introduced; ladies seated at the toilets, 1 
on the upper is strikingly quaint and effec- | hunters i oe from the chase, are varied by the 4. 
| tive, the body of the vase being divided into two | introduction of standing figures bearing various thas} 
| EE taining an aged figure | attributes applicable to each. The jug beside it, a cA 
seated in a chariot, and attended ri ef 
— — 
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ON GLASS. 
By Armer Ese. 
. 


Ws are desirous to lan betore our readers such 


evening meeting 

28th of April, as relate to Fine Art—ancient or 
modern—in connexion with certain facts in the ar- 
tistie t of the industrial and chemical art 
of glass manufacture. The subject was introduced 
— a novel division of the various glasses into 

le and compound: the former consisting of 
— und alkali; and the latter of sand, alkali, 
and 


; and all the enamels and 
flint glasses, having lead or metals in their con- 
stituents, would rank in the second, or compound 
class. The- lecturer then detailed their con- 
stituents, into which it is unnecessary for us to 
enter ; neither need we comment on his remarks 
upon calorie and many chemical peculiarities ; nor 
upon the laws of gravitation centrifugal force 
in connexion with the manipulations of the fac- 
Mr. Pellatt considers that the ancients were 

not acquainted with the use of lead for flint or 
crystal glass; the variously-coloured enamel 
lasses and transparent coloured glasses showed 
their intimate acquaintance with the use of the 
metals—iron, copper, and tin; and where these 
metals were introduced into the constituents 
parent 
time, and were not so liable to decay by lo 


more ent than the glasses — onl 
of sand and alkali. A specimen of Roman co — 


stances, more hig 
- Grecian artists, who executed the splendid cameos 
no doubt either themselves manufactured artificial 


gems of glass, or procured them to supply the 
demand existed for the real 


which dabl 
engra gems were becomi 
scarce or too dear for them to’ bring cater their 


taste and e 


treasures from the tombs of Pompeii, &c., which 
have elicited the admiration of the World. 
Mr. Pellatt, in the progress of the chemical de- 
ent of the lecture, instanced curious and 
tructive effects of an excess of alkali in the 
constituents of the simple glasses, causing in some 
cases a progressive exuding of the alkali, which | 


th rticles | 
— place, and, the crystalline pa placed 


from each other, the | 
whole mass 9 


some specimens of such glass in the British Mu- 
seum. The fault had — occurred in 
modern of his own manufacture, of which 


—— as illustrative of its 


attributable to a crystallization of uncombined 
alkali deposited on the interior surface, and which 
would have escapeq if the vase after. manufacture 
had been sufficiently te-heated to have evaporated 
it out of its condensated incarcération, which the 
re-warming of the foot and neck of the vase 
had accomplished. Mr. Nicholson has used various 
acids to to remove it, without success: nor 
could he ascertain the cause of the defect, until 
Mr. Peilatt solved the difficulty. The process of 
easing (called by the French “fouble triple“) 
colours upon white glass was then explained by 
diagrams, showing a white glass toilet bottle, 
covered with blue about the thickness of an egg- 
shell. Mr. Pellatt took that opportunity of 
playing a vase of the exact size and shape of the 

ortland Vase, manufactured at the Falcon Glass 
Works, with a thick interior coating of dark blue 
glass, upon which a thin white enamel glass casing 
was laid ; his engraver had cut away parts of the 
white, leaving masses of blue ground on the neck 
and upper part of the vase e to view, and 
had chased out by the lathe, with the tool, a por- 
tion of the white bas-relief. Mr. Doubleday, the 
late Mr. Wedgwood, and other authorities, had 
no doubt of the ‘original vase being of glass, al- 
though Breval considered it caloedony ; Bartoli, 
sardonyx; Tezzi, amethyst; and De la Chausse, 
agate. uch difference of opinion seems to have 
existed also res ing the subject of the vase: 
Bartoli consideting it to be Proserpine and Pluto; 
Count Tezzi, the Birth of Severus ; another writer, 
the Fable of Theseus and Thaddeus; and Mr. 
Windus, the latest writer, who also republished 
Wedgwood’s account, asserts it to be a story of 
a lovesick lady cured by Galen. 

A full-size drawing of the vase in the Naples 
Museum was exhibited. The original was made 
of blue glass, cased with white enamel. Below the 
handles were engraved, in relief, an elaborate 
arabesque subject, with a group of bacchanalian 
boys, considered by Zahn as second only to the 
Portland Vase in the British Museum. 0 

The last glass manipulation explained by a dia- 
gram was the process of dra enetian filigree 
cane. Threads of white and coloured glass were 
placed vertically around the extremity of the in- 
terior of a brass mould; a solid flint-glass ball was 
blown into the interior of the threads, welding by 
heat the latter to the outside of the ball, and the 
whole drawn as tube and cane are usually drawn, 
except that each workman twisted in opposite 
directions as they retired from each other, to 
lengthen and attenuate the filigree cane, which, 
being whetted off into such lengths as may be 
required, are afterwards used for wine-glass stems, 
or made up into vases, fazza, and other filigree 
objects of taste. Specimens of mosaic glass were 
also shown and explained, by which pictures, as 
described by Wenkleman, were made by welding 
lengths of cane to each other; these are previously 

sectionally to the requisite colour and 
design, and when b by fusion the whole ap- 
pears homogeneous; they are then cut off into 
slabs at right angles to the length, so that the 
subject or —2 is repeated on each slab. Ve- 
netian millefiore glass was explained to consist 
of canes of fili lass cut off into small lozenges 
placed side by „ forming a sort of mosaic 
work, The manner of making schmeltz and vitro 
detrino was slightly alluded to, and Mr. Green’s 
successful method of imitating exactly the Ve- 
netian frosted glass was fully detailed. Numerous 
specimens, both of foreign, and of Mr. Pellatt’s 
manufacture, were — — 
and the visitors a ighly i 
various elegant — and designs which were 
before them. 


to describe it, and to illustrate it by a series of en- 
gravings on wood. There is no manufacturer living 
who has given more attention to the subject—none 
more thoroughly oe with its history— 
more conversant wi i 


we shall receive his 


improving the material 
forms ; and we have no doubt that in our project 
co-operation. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


PAINTED BY v. ETTY, A. ., ENGRAVING BYc, v. Wass. 


blished, from one of the pieces 

r. Etty. The ver has supplied us * 
memorandum (for it can be regarded as nothing 
more) of the picture—naturally with a view to 
direct to the engraving upon which he is employed, 
the attention of artists and lovers of art; 242 
very gladly lend our aid to advance his plan 
although we cannot say that this “key” is any 
means satisfactory, neither does it afford an advan- 
tageous notion of the fine composition and exquisite 
beauty of the work it is designed in a measure to 
elucidate. We have no doubt, however, that a 
very valuable ing will be the result of the 
labours of Mr. Wass: he is a skilful intelligen 
and experienced artist, a most devoted admirer of 
the accomplished painter—to whom he desires to 
render honour by a published copy of one of his 
; and he has com- 
men e ertaking with a zeal and spirit 
that success. 

e Judgment of Paris’ was painted for the 
late Lord ey; and was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy the year after Mr. Etty’s election 
as an associate—in the year 1826. It was sold by 
auction, after the decease of Lord Darnley, at the 
gallery of Mr. Rainy —or, rather, it was there 
* bought in“; bey gear it was purchased by 
Mr. Wass, and sold by him, in 1843, to Andrew 
Fountaine, . of Narford Hall, Norfolk — to 
whom it now belongs. The size of the picture is 
nine feet by six; and the engra will be of 
size corresponding: it will be in that “mixed 
style,“ stipple and mezzotint, to which the public 
is favourable, and — produces a very 

i ect 


and in 
e picture it would be difficult to speak too 
hly: it is a fine composition, of the loftiest 
‘of it lias been in the least. degree slighied; 
part of it has n in the least degree sli ; 
while it in perfection all the qualifies for 
which the works of the painter are remarkable, 
and which have given him fame—a fame well- 
earned and amply merited, and which we grieve to 
find him careless to perpetuate in his recent works. 
It will be a boon to the world to produce a really 
fine print, after one of Etty’s really fine pictures. 
It is most si that, hitherto, the art of the 
ver has done little or nothing to extend the 
reputation of one of the greatest painters of the 
age; while tens of thousands of pounds have been 
lavished upon the circulation of copied dogs and 
horses, smith's shops,” and “pet poodles,” 
the truly grand uctions of this intellectual 
artist ‘are scarcely known out of the Metro- 
any engravings o etures, ex 
in the Amulet,” and one in the “ Book of 
Gems,” both edited by Mr. S. C. Hall, and a stipple 
print by Meyer: we believe, indeed, that these are 
the only plates that have been produced: 6 
that which Mr. Wass has and 
blished—“ a head of Christ.” We there- 
‘ore—in common with all who love art, appreciate 
true excellence in art, and desire the extension of 
its influence—rejoice to welcome so valuable an 
acquisition as that which Mr. Wass is preparing for 
us: and, we trust, its issue will be attended with 
such success, that this will be but the first of many— 
the ‘herald of others that shall give delight ant 
afford instruction. When British 
tiply only such pictures as this—or in other wor 
en the public will accept no other—engrenins 
will be in this country a more dienited nny 
it has been, and the Profession take higher 
We are surely advancing towards that poor 
when veritable excellence will displace “gh wa 
and meretricious ; and publishers will not ifthey 
duced to expend fortunes upon works which, 
do not abso pt public taste, in no degree 
improve or advance it. : 
use, ublic mind is 
— — eriority, in design, 
will, be no who minister 


master-pj 


— 


ty, not to say inf 


10 tolerated; those 
to more 9 and more refined tastes, 
should be upheld in their laudable efforts. 
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3 ts of Mr. Pellatt’s lecture, delivere efore Tun engraved outline which accompanies 
Marquis of Northampton, Sir James Clarke, | be received as conveying 
1 and other friends of the Royal College of Che- idea of a print in progress 
| 
— lucid brilliancy, which, in flint glass, 
9 so nearly to the sparkling beauty of the diamond. 
— > 
14 exposure to the air as the simple glasses, whic 
vf become partially decomposed on the surface, and | 
occasionally 
1 ing themselves from the mass. The compound 
1 transparent glasses might be considered, therefore, 
. part of an elegant tazza, was exhibited, by per- 
me mission of Mr. Roach Smith, who had procured 
1 it soon after its exhumation in the city of London. 
. 5 Only a practical manufacturer could have explained 
~ 1 the peculiarities of its manipulation; these Mr. 
af | Pellatt pointed out as indicative of the great tact 
i and taste, as well as chemical appliances, which 
1 the Romans, or * their predecessors the 
3 Egyptians, used in glass ware (then possessed 
1 only by the wealthy), and valued, in some in- 
q | 
skilful lathes ; and from the lesser artificial gems 
oa (or small flat pieces) it was not difficult to advance 
a to the larger gems, fabricated with transcendent | 
them 
1 in the Neapolitan and Portland vases, and other | 
9 might, indeed, go at much greater length 
. into this subject, borrowing much from Mr. Pellatt’s | 
j most interesting and very valuable lecture ; but it 
’ is probable that we shall, ere long, be called upon | 
7 1 to consider it fully; inasmuch as we intend—as 
1 e exhibited specimens. er effects took place | soon as circumstances permit us—to devote to it 
| through impure alkali; and as a proof he pro- some of the pages of our Journal—to visit Mr. 
. duced an elegant handled Venetian vase, the pro- | Pellatt’s Manufactory, the Falcon Glass Works— | 
perty of Mr. Nicholson, of Doctors’ Commons, a 
elegant I design an 
— f show that through carelessness in the quality of | 
the alkali, or defective chemistry, 
2 / its ee ee was partially er The | the process—or who has laboured more success- | i 
egg-shaped was roughed in the 
4 interior, although the of the | 
vase were of colourless transparency, which was 
} ů———5rQwm ... ——k. Ceuͥ L&—!(;.00 ̃ ö ] ĩß:.ky᷑ĩ᷑ ᷑ͤ —— — — — —é—e— 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ERMANY. — Monicu. — Kaulbach’s New 
ae lately saw exhibited in this cele- 
prated artist’s atelier the new cartoon, re esenting 
‘The Dispersion of the Nations at the | uilding of 
the Tower of Babel,’ to be executed in the New 
Museum of Berlin. Kaulbach has concentrated 
in this splendid work all his genius in the twofold 
character of a designer and a poet. The subject 
is, of cours, borrowed from the Scriptures; but, 
notwithstanding a close 4 the text is 
necessary, there is vast scope for the development 
of an inventive genius in the arrangement of the 
groups illustrative of the various nations at the 
fal moment of their separation. Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth afford in their characteristics, according to 
the artist’s ideas, the specifically different natures 
of the three nations occupying the three parts of 
the world: the descendants of Shem evincing a 
devout obedience to the Divine command, wi 
the bold, daring, and refractory disposition of the 
people of Japheth — them to become heroes 
and conquerors; the stolid tribe of Ham is placed 
between both the former, manifesting the contrast 
by their inefficiency and want of energy. Nimrod, 
tyrannically holding the nations by 
idolatry and slavery, and commanding the con- 
struction of Babel for his unlawful is 
smitten by the Supreme Being, who, allotting each 
nation its natural rights, sends them away to over- 
spread the earth. The groups are distinctly made 
out. A patriarch with his family, on a car drawn 
by sturdy bulls, heads the emigrating tribes of 
Shem, who turn away in disgust from the horrors of 
idolatry, while the sons of Japheth rush on in fury, 
destroying in their mad career the despot’s tyran- 
nical tool, the architect. Nimrod himself is seated 
on a throne; his hands are clinched, and rest 
heavily on his thighs ; all his slaves and serfs, for- 
merly the voluntary executors of his stern will, 
now despise and laugh at their master. A power- 
ful contrast to this scene is exhibited in the attri- 
butes of the Deity surrounded by angels. A vast 
number of accessory incidents, as children and 
young females, are introduced, investing the whole 
representation with sweetness and grace. The 
artist has — succeeded in displaying with the 
greatest simplicity the most perfect — of 
the groups, which, though numerous, are not over - 
crowded.—Dr. Ernest Foerster, after citing some 
observations from the Art-Unron on an original 
oil-painting bequeathed by Mr. Fairholme to the 
University of pe takes occasion to speak, in 
the “ Kunstblatt,” of a small painting in the 
session of Count Pallavicini, — to his Sar- 
dinian Majesty at Munich, and which he declares 
pragma Big be a work of the same artist in 
his youth. The „ ſeet six inches long, 
1 foot 9 inches igh—exhibits an open valley 

by mountains; in the fenced foregroun 

aleafy orange-tree full of ſi uit, together with two 
young trees, is discovered; before them, on the 
eft, is the figure of a man, having the appearance 
of a poorest; hile right hand holds a book, while 
the is raised as if in the act of delivering a 
speech. To the left of this figure two youthful 
feminine figures, in long oriental robes, are seen; 
their heads covered with a sort of turban, To the 
right, at a great distance, a youth is sitting, also 
holding a book in his right hand, and shading his 
eyes with the left; he is turning towards the old 
man, as if in the act of closely examining him. 
here is much to be said in favour of the authen- 
icity of this work, yet it still remains a mystery. 
The outlines of the drawing are very similar to 
those of Michael Angelo (to whom it is attributed) 
2 simplicity and breadth, but the colouring 
( an oil-painting) shows somedeficiency 
7 ne technicals, and an unequal distribution of 
tail; but the whole is a masterpiece, as far as 
compesition and freedom of execution are con- 
cerned, especially in the landscape portion of the 
— 9 must not omit to notice, the 
— of the Literarischen Anstalt of Gotta 
splendid edition of the Old and New Testament, 
Luther’s translation, ornamented with wood- 
Scho . drawings by G, Faeger, F. 

Veit, = arolsfeld, E. Steinle, A. Straehuber, 
- tae in royal — — 

» Fe) recise, mann 
quently insignificant and co — 


is decidedly superior to almost a the — by Gothic architecture in Germany. churehes in 
publications issued in Germany. The original | The length of the building being in the first in- here. 


remind us of the best frescoes. We 
that this work will have an extensive elreulatio 
when completed. 

Bgx.in.—Our Museum, erected by the King's 
munificence, is a noble testimony of his ardent 
wish to become as great a patron of the Fine Arts 
as his brother-in-law, the King of Bavaria, The 
respective localities of the Museum are magnifi- 
cent and appropriate, though the situation of the 
building itself is not very recommendable. The 
cost of the colonnade connecting the main building 
of the new structure has been very great, yet the 
aspects of situation are not N One of the 
best saloons is the Egyptian Room, intended as 
a depository for the Egyptian antiquities, sent 
from the East to the Museum by Professor Lepsius. 

CaRisruHe.—The necessity caused by the 

ion of the public theatre, of con- 
structing a new one, for which the situation is 
not yet assigned, produces much discussion as to 
the style of architecture of a building intended to 
become a model specimen of Art in Germany. 
For this reason it ought to be in the German or 
Gothic style, which expression allows a wide 
sphere of meaning, when referring to those par- 
ticular additions or retractions which form a spe- 
cific difference from the universal Gothic charac- 
ter in all countries where Gothic buildings are to 
be met with, from the Gothic-German style. The 
Grand Duke of Baden is desirous to have a variety 
of competing plans laid before him. He is re- 
rted to have specially invited M. Heideloff, of 
uremberg, who has devoted almost his whole 
life to the Gothic style, to furnish a plan for the 
above-mentioned edifice, combining all the ad- 
vantages of a free egress from all the respective 
localities for the players and audience. If the 
theatre should be built in the common style— 
which, though gorgeous, can never be grand— 
the Munich theatre, which, as far as the accom- 
modations of access and egress are considered, 
justly deserves to become the model for buildings 
of this description. 

Vienwna.—Our junior artists have entered into 
a very interesting phasis of emulation with the 
Munich coryphées of Art by the introduction of 
public and social private meetings for the pur- 
pose of establishing the necessary . 
congeniality of feeling in all that concerns Art in 
general; they have even imitated the Munich 
artists in selecting a place of public resort, in 
which a room is to be fitted up in a truly artistical 
style for the accommodation of the members. We 
hope this Vienna Stubenvoll” (such is the ap- 
pellation given to the Munich place of meeting) 
will have the desired effect. 

Staedel In- 
stitution has made some wae valuable acquisi- 
tions by purchases at the of the collection 
of original drawings of the late Baron Verstolk 
van Soelen ; among which are the original sketch 
of the group of ‘ The Attorney General presenting 
the Decretals to Pope Gregory IX., by Raffaelle ; 
five very nice drawings of Mon a; some works 
by Vandyke and others. M. Funk, a clever artist 
has exhibited an excellent pe entitled 
Morning; and M. Reiffenstein two admirable 
— * Moonrise,’ and an ‘A 

understorm.’ 

Hampore. —The old Church of St. Nicholas 

one of the five parishes into which the city of 

amburg is divided) was destroyed by the t 
fire in 1842; and in remodelling that part o the 
city it became desirable to provide a new site for 
this church, which has been effected in a large 
open space not far from the n and known 
by the names of the Neueburg and the Hopfen - 
market. A commission was appointed under the 
city authorities to raise funds for, and to direct, the 
rebuilding of the church; and in 1844 an adver- 
tisement was issued, — 
as well as native, to submit ns for the 
fice, Out of a very considerable number, the 
selection fell on that of the English architect, Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott, who has also been intrusted 
with the direction of the works. 

His design is in the German variety of the style 
prevailing towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of which the Cathedral is the great type; and, 
contemporary style in this country, 
dere the highest point of attained 


drawings are excessively bold and 
n 


stance unduly limited by the 
architect was under the necessity of obtaining the 
required area by the use of double aisles; but the 
commissioners 2 increased the length 
about fifty agreed to the substitution 

transepts for the outer aisles, which is a vast 
improvement to the proportion and general beauty 
of the stracture. 

The is — simple, consisting of a 
choir of about seventy-five feet long, with a semi- 
—— apse, and ked by chapels with a: 

terminations, a transept of about one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, a nave and aisles, and a 
western tower, The extreme length from east to 
west being about three hundred Hamburg feet. 

The tower and spire rise to the height of nearly 
four hundred and fifty Hamburg feet, the latter 
being richly perforated like that at Freiburg, and 
those designed for Cologne Cathedral. The 
tower is simple and massive below (excepting the 
— ge but gradually increases in richness 
tow the top, where it terminates in a rich 
octagonal lantern below the spire. The great 
western portal is extremely rich, and the on em | 

ull-length figures of our Lord 


will contain fi 
his Apostles. 

The portal next in im ce is that of the 
south transept, which is also richly decorated, 
and contains es of St. Nicholas, the patron 
Saint; St. Auscharius, the first Archbishop; and 
St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany.* Over the 
doorway is a magnificent rose window of about 
thirty feet diameter. The structure is already 
rising above the foundation. 


FRANCE.—Paris.—Four statues have been 
placed at the corners of the Caroussel Bridge, re- 
presenting Paris,“ The Seine,“ Industry,’ and 

The Fine Arts.’ — e executed by Petitot, and 
have a fine effect. M. Moreau has just finished 
the sculpture of a marble door ordered by Charles 

for the Cathedral of Rheims, which is very 
beautiful; it is executed in the ic style.—— 
Pope Pius IX. has just formed a committee of 
artists to paint a complete series of portraits of 
the Popes, after various documents, medals, coins 
Ke.; they will also be executed in mosaic, and 
placed in the Museum of the Vatican. A former 
collection was destroyed by fire. The statue 
of Bessieres, Duke of Istria, is now fixed on 
the Place of Pressac. He was one of the best 
men of the Empire; Napoleon said of him, Il 
vecut comme Bayard, il morut comme Turenne.“ 
— —M, Granet has left Paris for Rome, it is said 
in disgust at the conduct of the jury, which he in 
vain tried to mitigate. The place of Conserva- 
teur des Tableaux will be filled by M. Alaux on 
his return from Rome; in the interim M. Couder 
will perform the duties of the office. M Le- 
sueur, architect, has received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour.——The town of Amiens 
has decided that their usual Exhibition shall 
not take place this year; it is to be replaced 
by one of borrowed paintings at a low-price ad- 
mittance, the s to be applied to the benefit 
of the poor of the town. outances has just 
placed in one of her public squares a bronze statue 
of the Duke de Plaisance.—-The Governor of 
Algeria has decided to erect a monument to the 
memory of the men who had fallen in the various 
actions in that country. It will consist of a 
pyramid, on which the names of the officers and 
soldiers will be engraved. 

Tue Exurerrion at THe Lovvax closed on 
the 17th of May. We have not yet heard what 
selections—or if any—were made by the Govern- 
ment; but it is probable that the fine picture of 
Couture will adorn the walls of the Luxembourg. 
The private sales we understand to have been 
— 22 some of the best works were bought 
by the Society Des Amis des Arts”—a 
clety somewhat similar to the Art-Union of 
London. 


© The architectural room in the present Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy contains two large and well- 
executed views of this magniticent specimen of eccle- 
siastical architecture—one exterior, the other interior. 
The transept referred to by our correspondent forms a 
leading feature in the exterior view, which is taken 
from the south-west. The edifice, if completed accord- 
ing to the des monument to the 
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„ are 
were among 
With 
this fund more rapidly, for the 


. in the pound) shall be made. 
bseriber 


We are quite sure that no eu will to so ad- 
mirable a pregnant with ts most im- 
portant and beneficial. 


The cost of obtaining the Charter was £407. 7s. The 
following is the account of the mode in which the sums 
subscribed during the past year have been expended :— 


Expenses as per de „ £0001 1 7 
24 per cent. carried to the reserved fund .. 44615 6 
Sums allotted for statuettes in bronze, por- 


last report of it; and it 


ons and test 


suredly did) to the 
Art-Union, that which 
I 


on as 
material can be. Nothing so beautiful has been 


celain, cast iron, and plaster ; aleo 
and hi for 1090 0 0 
ke., of prints „ en 
Ditto, ditto, outlines ee es 
for of prizeholders .. 10,730 0 0 
#17,871 0 0 
The £10,730 was to the of works of 
* — — applied purchase 
30 works at £10 ee 
15 ” 60 * * 900 
10 7 oe 840 
10 ” „ „ 960 
5 * 1 750 
£10,730 
„ The statuary-porcelain of Messrs. 
Garrett has been very considerably im since 


is now as near perfecti 
we submitted a specimen of it to 


duced in any country: 

— and by them 
it is considered superior to in 

brought from Paris aspecimen of the modern Sévres 
Meaers. Copeland and Garrett, to enable them to make 


France. We 


any produ 


ite quality. If, therefore, the 


statae of ‘ Narcissus’ gave satisfaction (which it as- 


ittee and subscribers of the 
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31 West. 


they would repeat i 


holders to —— the Art-Union an instrument 1 the 
neouragement 


8. 
0 Our Saviour subject to his Parente at Nazareth,’ 
J. R. Herbert, B.A. 


0— The Vale of Clwyd,’ J. W. Allen, 
o— bee, 


0—* The Deserter’s Home,’ R. A. R. A. 
Harvest Home in H. M. 
Anthony, 8. B. A. 


Peter Denying Christ,’ R. A., J. H. 
0—* View from a Deserted Rock Quarry, near 
mond’s Yatt, on the Wye,’ J. Tennant, B. 
0—* Refreshing the Weary,’ R. A., R. Hannah. 
ais allen Timber in the Wood of Buck- 
hurst, a Seat of the Earl De La Warr,’ H. 
o~ The Hungarian ian Gipsy,’ J. Leiter, 8. A. 
O Scenery of the Wye,’ J. Tennant, fl. B. A. 
0—' A Summer’s Evening in North Wales,’ H. J. 
Boddington, 8.B.A, 
ers’ Retreat,’ J. Tennant, §.B.A. 
Welsh Mill af, —— — 
1 e il’ H. J. 
0—* Charity,’ K. A., T. B 
Scene in the 


R. A, O. E. 
„W. Shayer, 8. B. 


31 10— sir Walter Raleigh,’ J. D. 
7 0~A Dutch P -boat crossing 
Montague, S. B. A. 
80 0— Toilet Musings,’ R. A., S. A. Hart. 
73 10— The Necker Heidelberg. T. M. Richardson, 


8. W. O. 
0— Salmon-trap— North Wales, J. Wilson, jun., 


B. I. 
Shades of Evening,’ R. A., H. J. Townsend. 
Bay,’ J. Holland, 8.8.4. 
aunt,’ „ N. 
0— Hop „H. Stewart, 
0 — An English „J. Wilson, jun., S. B. A. 
0— Distant View of Purfleet,’ J. Tennant, S. B. A. 
0— Morning,’ J. W. Allen, S. B. A. 
10— The Slave Dealer,’ R. A., A 
10—7 Effect 
O Beagles,’ R A., C. Josi. 
— from Salerno,’ R. A., E. W. 
5—' A Pastoral,’ A. J. Woolmer, 8. B. A. 
o— The Torry on the Thames,’ E. 
e, 8. B. A. 


0— Harvest Time,“ W. Sha: 
0 On the of Fair 


8. B. A. 
ich’s Waters,’ J. B. 
Pyne, B. 
5— ity,’ 0. g. W. O. 
0— View from Stoney New Forest,’ W. 


Sha 8. B. A. 
Mill Ford, A. Montague, B. A. 
0— On. the Cad, Brickleigh Vale, Devon,” 


8 Goatfell Glen, Rossie, Isle of Arran, T. M. 
— g. W. C. 
02 Repose,’ R. A., A. w. 


36 18— Interior of a Cow-house,’ W. Shayer, G. B. A. 
40 0— A Lane Scene near Reigate, Surrey,’ J. 


@ 88 Sh 88 Sh BS 8 


— of Mirth,’ K 
40 H. A, H. J. Bods 
40 OA Pocky t e Scene in Wales,’ H. J. Bod+ 


B. H. Cosbould, N. W. C. 


tt rkkekfe 
2 
F 


Williams. 
20 O—* Moel y Shaboed, from the Holyhead Road,’ E. 
Hassell, S. B. A. 
20 0 — Cattle fording a River,“ J. Wilson, jun., 8. B. A. 
27 10— Dieppe, Coast of Normandy,’ T. L. 


15— Running before it,’ T. 8. Robins, N. W 
10— The F Yard,’ H. Desvignes, 8. B. A. 
15— At Havre de Grace,’ A. Lancaster, G. B. A. 
5— The Hermit's Cave, J. Tennant, 8. B. A. 
iehelo, 8. W. C. 


5— Elizabeth Castle, Surrey,’ C. Bentley, 8.W.C. 
— View in Saxon 5 R. A., J. St. George. 


5 
15— A Munster A. Fripp, 8. W. C. 
12—‘ Dolbadern Tower, Lianberis,? T. Lindsay, 


N. W.. 
10—* Fruit,’ 8. Uvedale, B. I. 
Arundel Castle,’ Copley Tleld- 


388882 


T. 
0 St. Anezzo, near Lerici,’ R.A., G. E. H 


3 15--' A Rustic Bridge,’ J. M. Youngman, N. W. 
0—‘ The 


47 10— Travellers resting,’ W. 


65 

8 Borrowdale, from the Bowder Stone," K. © 
Pid 

20 


0— Stolzenfels, on the Rhine,” W. K. 


Horsley. B. I. 
18 18—~ Evening,’ T. M. Youngman, 


N. W. C. 
10— My Nannie, OI“ T . — 8. B. A. 11 


River.“ F. R. Lee, B. I. ‘ BIL. 


There several prize-pic tures to be selected; we 
hone, with the Committee, that 
be made with judgment and discretion, 


— 
| 996 THE ART+UNION | 
7 f b passages c ; port will no Haddon Hall,’ w. 
| THE ART-UNION OF which cheap the Rapents bas | 
ie — the allotment of Prizes—was | 1° ene passage, however, wedirect the especial attention 8.B.A. Presburg,’ J. Zeitter, | 
2ith of onthe Thames Buk, Aw, | 
1 i ; May; and, as The desire felt by the Council to have such a selec- w * 4 
April: 100 late for notice in our Journal for May ; — the 36 
3 . been fully reported in the newspapers, we shall je by the priseholders as may confer eredit on the 1— Seene on Seven Oaks Common after 4 Storm,’ 
The | Association, and aid in properly carrying oat ite real 
4 14 Report—read by e Godwin, Esq., Fai. the Ho- „has been constantly expressed by them. Now, 30 O— Hoar Frost,’ J. Pettitt, RI. } 
— — „as regards the Hoar Frost,’ K A., E. Williams; sen. 
future as well as It bore — chiefly to — 8.B.A, 
for securing personal advantages to the subscribers. The Joe Royal into the Gore’ | 
of which cannot, we think, fail to be obvious to all art- — 30 0—* Shakspere,’ R.A., H. F. Bone. 
3 ; ists and lovers of Art; although no step whatever has making their selection, and, in event of a want of | 25 0—‘ Returning from the Beach,’ W. 8.B.A. 
— ts ord their sense of ite value with Art, to seek the assistance of qualified | 31 10— Castle, North Wales 
the of thoes by whom it hae been achieved. | friends. Bentley, 
The 25 0—* The Pleasaunce, H. Jutsum, B. I. 
1 | “manifestations” were abundant; since the ebject has | selected by the prizeholders from the several Me- 26 5— Distant View of Erith and Bardly Park, Kent, 
been accomplished, nothing of the kind has occurred. litan Exhibitions J. Tennant, 8.B.A. 
How the artists as « body—those more especially who 26 5— Melrose Abbey, from the Banks of the Tweed,’ 
4 ? have been directly and largely aided by the Institution— W. Callow, 8.W.C. 
cam account for this fact, we are at loss to guess: 2 Burning Raft descending the 3. f. Pyne, 
te to come. The subject is painful one: and we 
= | hare no desire to dwell upon it %6 5— Richmond, from Twickenham Park,’ R. A., C. 
5 The subseriptions for past year amounted—* not- Hilditch. 
7 withstanding a season of unexampled and lamentable - The Town and Harbour of Boulogne,’ R. A,, 
scarcity in parts of the kingdom, and much financial em- 
Re barrassment”—to the sum of £17,871. 30 . A Lane in Kent,’ , 8. N. — 5 
o 4 There are now 398 Provincial Secretaries, besides those 21 0— The Homestead,’ R. Brandard, 
oes in various parts of the world—our colonies and eastern 23 O— Abbeville, with Part of the Cathedral,’ H. Grit- 
17 sions, The volume r and I} Penseroso ten, B. I. 
gress ; the status of Innocence,’ by J. H. Foley. is in o. 
f course of reproduction in statuary-porcelain, by Messrs. 36 B. I. 
Copeland and Garrett ;* a statue of ‘ Iris Ascending,’ by 42 . Cobbett. 
; Mr. Kirk, in bronze, and a figure of Thalia, in cast 36 yer, 8. B. A. 
we 2 iron, from the famous 2 — 
; also progressing: thes 26 Devonshire, H. J. 
j the prizes. 
4 A most important ste 20 e," J. Dearman. B. I. 
7 5 fund now amounts to 21 . Crag, Yorkshire,’ 
4 the view of in creasing Geo e Fripp, W.C. 
ee 14 purpose of obtaining a Gallery, and assisting in carrying | 73 21 Tue Village Green,’ H. Jutsum, N. W. C. 
- hg out efficiently the great objects of the Society, it is pro- 8. B. K. 20 0— Returning from Evening Prayers,’ R. A., G. A. 
posed that a reserve of cent. of theamount of each 70 On the Gulf of 
naual subscription (or 6d 105 0— The 
68 5 — Tired Travellers,“ W. Shayer, S. B. A. 
The Balled,’ H. J. Pidding. 
a o— Gelling Fish. J. Stewart, 5.B.A. 
0— A Welsh T. Earle. 
fe W. March. 
5—* The Avenue,’ G. N. W. d. 
1 ‘ The Cottage Porch,’ E. Childe, 8.B.A. 
| 
0—* A-Country Church,’ B.A., T. J. Bailton. 
0— Auld Robin Gray,’ A. Montague, B. A. 
| 
| 
Wales,’ — Bentley, 8. W. 9. 
4 15 15—' The Hours bringing the Horses to Apollo, 
. 
F. H. Piekersgill. 
60 The Cottage under che Hill,” F. Lee, BL 
bed 
Jun., 8. B. A. 
E 100 0— The Miller's Boat,’ R. A., F. R. Lee. 
7 52 10— Rock Scene near Symond’s Yatt, Monmouth- 
rr shire,’ J. Tennant, 8. B. A. 
60 0— On the Conway River, R. A., H. J. 
. con 40 0— Returning from Church,“ J. Zeitter, g. B. A. 
; 42 Travellers in a Snow Storm,’ J. Zeitter, 8. B. A. 
1 4 . now are at work upon, after 
i 7 4 mee,’ will be still more so: in 
3 Fi fact it will be, we believe, of such a nature as to give to id 
appointed examples now in progress be a 
ty. 0 us enter- W. — 
prise and commerce; inasmuch buste can be reduced aw 15— with Figures 
niature size, multiplied produced at a compara- e Thames, ‘oolwich,’ R. A., 
* — cost; and copies of the finest antique statues Carmicheel. * *. 
may de obtained with facility. Besides these statuettes | 30 0— The Pedler, A. Montague, 8. B. A. 
of* Innocence, Messrs. — exe- 31 10— A Cottage Girl, with Cattle,’ W. 
a. statuettes, after a statue by Kirk, Royal : 
— 
* 


THR ROYAL FAMILY): 
BY K. WINTERHALTER, 


Piorene” of her Most Gracious Ma- 
his, Royal Highness Prinee Albert, and 
their five children, has been exhibited during the 
month at St. James Palace, by tickets issued 
from the office of the Lord Chamberlain, te be ob- 
. and other places ap- 

n 
vorhat the is one of high merit, there can 
be no ; that in some respeets, perhaps, 
there are few living artists who can surpase it, we 
do not doubt ; but, asa whole, it is not satisfactory 

British artists, 


It is, therefore, to be re- 
gretted that an artist of France should have been 


and dee importance to every subject of her 
3 — of the Queen is valuable to 

person of the millions over whom she rules ; 
only less so is that of the Prince Consort, who has 
managed—by that skill natural to a finely-toned 
mind and a most generous nature—to obtain the 
affections of the people of every grade to an ex- 
tent that might have appeared impossible previous 
to the tie that so 0 y connects him with them. 
How mach greater, therefore, must be the interest 
that will be taken in a picture in which both are 
introduced, together with their five children—chil- 
drenasfinely formed and beautiful as ever were born, 
of any rank, in ~~ country; children to whom the 
Nation looks with that devoted love which is the 
best and safest associate of loyalty—the hopes of a 
futare p t with events. 

We say, advisedly, that the picture in question 
is by no means so entirely good as to r us to 
lose our nationality in contemplating it. Art is 
republican: it should be in the widest sense Ca- 
tholic; and, if British Art were in the nineteenth 
as it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth eentu- 
ries, we should rejoice to welcome am us a high 
teacher such as Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller, or 
even lesser stars—to perpetuate the memories we 
could not ourselves worthily preserve on canvas. 
But, assuredly, Winterhalter is not the successor 
of the mighty masters we have named: his genius 
is not such as to mark an epoch; his examples 
are not of a class to create—not even to advance— 
a school; and the hereafter will make no reference 
—.— as Teachers. 

er in history, genre, nor in portraiture, is the 
rank of this artist other than second-rate in France; 
and we cannot accord to him a loftier position in 
England. We have many painters compared: with 
whom he is a tyro; we have seen in Paris some of 
his best works; but, perhaps, his most successful 
emer is that in the gallery of the Duke of 
from the Deeameron;” and wemay be 

quite sure that his portraits of the Queen of 
land and the Prince Consort are his best: for hap- 
pier subjects — even apart from their royal state—no 
artist could obtain] in the very bloom ot youth; with 
countenances highly expressive ; features remark- 
ably fine; * * character of the most 
emphatically noble order—we repeat, setting all 
considerations of their positions aside, 
precisely subjects such as the it-painter 
would most earnestly covet, M. Winterhalter has 
had all „means and appliances” to aid him; lo- 
cated at the Palaee—with daily opportunities of 
study, and time at his entire control—we may 
de quite sure that in this picture, in those pre- 
— Robert Peel, and 

wo br engravings—b 
most accomplished engravers of 8 


rance are about 
to be produced, the artist has done his best; 


they are unquestionably his chefe-d’euvre and 
by them he may reasonably would 
no doubt desire—to be judged. What are 
— 2 Those at Sir Robert Pes ’a dwindled: into 
—— seen in the same mansion with 
Mr. Moon cahibited carefully 
a with carefully 8 7 
rey lights, satisfied no — . if that of 
- Queen was not unexceptionable, that of the 
Was a failure... In the work now 
nder consideration, although it hal many beau- 
— it is N deficient in those qualities 
which constitute High Art. The Prinee, in actual 
1 of & gentleman: easy; yet 


sufficiently conseious of hig hi 


Den of him as libel : it 
oes him no sort of justice; n 
a thinness of constitution and character —at direct 


variance with his handsome person and ma 
carriage; while the Queen is séatcely less an 
thily ore. The artist seems to have pic- 
tured as thinking, where there is no motive 
for — ; as in a serious —if not a discontented 
mood in the very centre of the domestic circle: 
the picture of M. Winterhalter is, in truth, the 
very opposite of that conveyed by the poet 
* Oh! ha „the happiest of „ 
group of children is, indeed, the redeeming 
part of the work; but this is by far its least im- 
portant portion, and much the most easy of ex- 


ecution. 

We repeat we have opportunities of 
seeing many of the works of this artist—even many 
of his portraits, but assuredly we have never seen 


nor heard of any similar composition in which he 
has equalled this picture of the Royal Family of 
England ; it is, we believe, the best portrait com- 
position which he has ever achieved, The attire 
worn by her Majesty and his Royal Highness is 
i ng dress—the latter is the nearer figure, 
seated beyond, and presenting 
the full face, while the Prince is seen in profile. 
Standing by the Queen is the Prince of Wales in 
@ suit of red velvet, while on the left of Prinee 
Albert is a group of the Princess Royal and the 
younger members of the family. The upper field 
of the composition IT In the head 
of the Queen, as a whole, there is a resemblance; 
but it is by no means of that elevated character 
which signalizes the features of her Majesty. 
Every individual of the al Family of our time 
is, and has been, distinguished by a dignity and a 
presence rarely seen in others; and this is a cha- 
racteristic eminently possessed by the Queen; but 
we humbly submit that this is not realized in this 
rtrait—nor are the features accurately coloured. 
he expression is infelicitous, being that of dis- 
quiet. The head of his Royal Highness is given 
in profile, and the mere resemblance is striking ; 
but there does not a r to be the quantity of hair 
usually worn by the Prince. The most beautiful 
— of the composition is that constituted of 
the three junior members of the family; this is 
highly successful, and is in itself a pieture. The 
whole of the accessories and draperies are painted 
with great skill; but in the flesh tints we recog- 
nise the same defects that we have ever com- 
plained of in the works of Winterhalter—a waxy 
texture—want of lifelike freshness. Besides the 
picture, there is a small full-length of the 
Prince of Wales in a sailor's dress: the features 
are strikingly like those of Prince Albert, but a 
son with bene: * the Prince 8 in 
the large picture exhibits no isable resem- 
— the two heads. tt Winterhalter 
were a painter from whom our school could learn, 
we should rejoice to see him occupy the distine- 
tion of court-painter ; but, finding in the picture 
defects much to be deprecated, it were a matter of 
deep concern that portraits of this class—national 
wor hould in anywise fail of fidelity of repre- 
sentation. It is we bare 
foreigners as court-painters, but only when there 
was no native artist qualified for the distine- 
tion. From and before VIII., 
foreign artists were necessarily employe because 
all Art was then foreign, a succession of fo- 
reign artists followed until a late period. Am 
these are some of the greatest names of 
times. Our own school, next to the portraits of 
Titian, Velasquez, and Vandyke, has produced 
the greatest names in this department of Art; and 
the elements of that excellence yet exist, insomuch 
as, we trust, to supersede the necessity of having 
recourse to any school to fill such an appointment, 
save our own. 

The result of this is to be deplored, 
inasmuch as the issue is of consequence not only 
in reference to Art, but as concerns the worthiest 
recerd of the Royal Family at the very riod of 
life when it is most deeply interesting~the more 
especially as the work is to be multiplied by the 
engraver ; and, therefore, che more necessary 
it reach as near as possible to perfection. e 
eritie is called upon to exercise his craft the 
more unflinchingly, inasmueh as the publisher 
of the print, in parading his purpose of 
lieation, has departed from that good taste w 
ought, on this oceasion at least, to have been para- 


on to 
accorded by her Majesty of 
her sub 3 but the placing a table at the door 
of „ above which is & drawing to which a 

man—a clerk of the publishet’s—points 

e attention of each visitor as de passes 
forth, at the same time opening a book for sub- 
seriptions, and repeating words, painted in | 
letters on a gilt board, setting forth that her 
jesty designs to give a fithographic print—“a 
private plate“ —to every subscriber for the en- 
raving—savours so much of the well-known se- 

tive ways of the worthy Alderman who is to 
reap the harvest, at publishing time, hereafter, 
that we feel assured her Majesty is little cogni- 
zint of the use that has been made of her name 
and influence. 

We offer these remarks reluctantly. There are 
occasions—and this is one of them—when the du 
of a critic is most irksome; but it is onl 8 
channels such as this chat Truth can make its way 
to high places, While we express a strong opinion 
—an opinion in which we are by no means sin 
lar—that the picture is not Worth the “ fuss” that 
has been made about 1 we enter our protest 
against the course that has been taken to bias 
jodgment, to forestal criticism, and, as it were, 

compel belief in the high merit and intérest ofa 
picture which the Nation may accept as A GREAT 
NATIONAL WORK. 


— — 
MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


BY W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 

We that the y completion of the build- 
ing in Piccadilly, designed to receive this Mu- 
seum, will direct public attention to one of the 
most useful Institutions which has been established 
in England since the commencement of the cen- 
tury. Its primary object, as its name denotes, 
is to exhibit the nature of those mineral resources, 
14 * which 80 

ely to the industrial prosperity of the country, 
to show the changes they in 
veral st of manufacturing process—from the 
raw material, rude and rough as drawn from the 
mine, to the most finished article. As might have 
been ex in any Institution over which Sir 
Henry de la Beche presides, attention is paid to 
the cultivation of taste, as well as the illustration 
of material and manufacture. The iron cas'ings. 
the tesselated pavements, and the specimens of 
porcelain and glass, are beautiful works det 
and arrangements are in — — to collect 
ir a series of specimens illustrating the 
gress of the Fictile Art in England, from the first 
rude butter-pots to the finest porcelain, Mr. 
Enoch Wood’s collection, which we have more 
than once noticed, has been purchased for this Mu- 


seum. 

On the floor is the series of architectural 
materials, in which we find included the specimens 
ot stone collected by the commission to select the 
best material for the new Houses of Parliament ; 
each stone is labelled with the name of the place 
where it is found, and of the most remarkable edifice 
in the construction of which it has been used: so 
that any one who wishes to obtain any informa- 
tion respecting its durability may do so without 
diffidulty. Next to these come British marbles 
and granites, for the most part in the form of slabs |, 
designed to be inserted as panels in the walls of 
new buil 


— — — : ꝛ 


— 


. Among these are some exquisite 
cimens of Irish serpentine, from the county of 
way, which could not be surpassed in lustre 

and — The tesselated slabs designed to 

illustrate the varieties of marble in Derbyshire 
are fully equal to any that have been produced by 
the best tine artists. 
The finer works in metal illustrate all the 
Art--trom tne Oreck 
lied to the 0 m the 

to the most worthless a In these, 

sciens¢, and bistory are equally anid the 
proportions of each metal are stated wich serupulous 
care on the labels affixed. The electrotypes are 

numerous and varied; there is, probably, no 1 
80 fine a series of 


— 


are to be ſound some 


coated with silver or co . Am the casti ’ 
at 
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THE ART-UNION 


brookdale, a noble vase from and a Venus, 
recently produced by Mr. Moore, in which the 
roundness and softness of the forms, and the 
vitality of the features, are almost startling. 

The historic series of enamels is exceedingly 
interesting, and even to the unlearned will convey 
a better notion of the of the art than 
could be obtained from volumes of description. 
There is one, a modern French production, which 
we believe surpasses any that has been produced 
either in ancient or in modern times. The vitreous 
series, though far from complete, is very instructive. 

imens have been collected, of various ages and 
countries, to illustrate the different proportions of 
materials used in the composition of glass, and 
the effect of such variations on the lustre and tex- 
ture; the various processes that have been em- 
ployed to improve the decorative powers of glass ; 
the metals, &c., used to colour glass; cutting and 
engraving of glass; imperfections in manufacture, 
unanticipated causes, and improvements 
effected by accident. This collection is not yet 
complete; it is designed to attach explanatory 
labels to the different articles, giving the fullest 
information, so as to render them at once most in- 
structive to the learner and most amusing to the 
casual visitor. 

In the collection of the Potteries we noticed 
three specimens of medieval Majolicas, manu- 
factured in Italy for the Dukes of Austria. They 
amply comfirm what we stated in our article on 
Sévres, that the Medicis employed the best artists 
of the time to — on the earthenware which they 
patroni he English modern productions 
are few; indeed the space at Craig’s-court is so 
limited that it would be impossible, under present 
circumstances, to make use of a larger collection. 
It is intended in the new building to ticket each 
— with a chemical analysis of its paste, its 
glaze, and the metallic oxides used in its decoration. 

To the interesting series of mineral ore is super- 
added a very complete series of specimens used in 
mining operations, of which those of Cornwall, 
Mexico, and Saxony most merit attention. In the 
manufactured m we have to notice, in addition 
to the iron castings, a fine shirt of mail, having 
every separate ring riveted; a splendid monu- 
mental brass, from ders; and a few specimens 
of elaborate chasing. 

In this brief sketch we can only glance at the 
model-room ; but we must not omit to notice the 
models and sections of some of our most important 
mineral districts, and the ingenious contrivances 
te illustrate their stratification and the causes b 
which the continuity of mineral beds is interrupted. 
To a young geologist, nothing can be more in- 
teresting than the processes by which the forma- 
tion of faults, fissures, and intercalated mineral 
veins is explained. 

Among the mechanical models there is one of 
so much colonial importance that we must direct 

cular attention to it: the model, ne 4 
under the direction of Sir Henry De La Beche, is 
intended to point out the most simple forms of 
machinery which can be applied to the working of 
mines, and such as are not likely, either in mate- 
rial or workmanship, to make larger demands on 
expenditure and 2 than are likely to be 
answered by the limited resources of acolony. In 
fact, any one about to settle in Western Australia, 
from a mere inspection of this model, would be in 
& position to avail himself of any mine which it 
might be his fortune to discover, without the aid of 
ag | mechanist superior to a common joiner. 

t only remains to add that this — ny 
justly be — as an efficient nucleus for those 
Is o » Manufactures, and Design which 
we pre yet to see established by an enlight- 
ened Government; and the staff of the Museum 
would supply the best corps of efficient instructors 
to be found in E „It would, of course, be 
— to Economic Botany, and 
Econ Zoology, to Geol r 
this has already ae by Prince Albert. 
His Royal Highness could in no way do so much 
for improving the scientific industry and, there- 
fore, material prosperity of 
zing the union of sound 
education 


STAGE SCENERY. 


In accordance with our we have visited 
the New Royal Italian at Covent Garden. 
The remarks hitherto eon the aspect of the 
interior have been very diffuse and laudatory ; but 
without any reference to the artistic quality of the 
details. As a whole, it has a very showy and even 
— mp effect, produced by the profusion of 
ilding, gay colours, and silk curtains: quite suf- 
ient, on a first view, to dazzle ordinary spectators 
out of their faculty of investigation. orna- 
mentation of the various tiers of boxes seems to 
have been conceived without unity of thought, and 
is no more than the assem of a number of 
unconnected objects, not altogether remarkable for 
novelty. It would be unfair to condemn this part 
until the caryatides are placed—as supports to 
the various circles of boxes; and the singlar ra- 
pidity with which the works of the interior were 
constructed may not have afforded time sufficient to 
study the design and execute the necessary moulds 
for their manufacture The ceiling redeems by its 
beauty this apparent deficiency, and is the great 
ornament of this new “ Salle d The 
names of Messrs. Ferri and Verardi have been 
announced as the decorative artists employed; but 
we believe their labours were confined to the border 
or framework of the ceiling, with the panels and 
spandrils of the proscenium. The groups of figures 
introduced in the divisions of the ceiling were 
painted in Paris by the same Mons. Zarra who was 
engaged so many years at the old Italian Opera 
in the Haymarket. The whole of this portion is 
good, and both peins and study have been em- 
ployed in producing a very satisfactory result. We 
remark that the intermingling of small objects in 
relief, and highly gilt, do not harmonize well with 
similar ornaments gilt ona flat surface, and having 
painted shadows; consequently, in many parts of 
the house, those in relief have an obtrusive 
character. 
The drop scene in every theatre holds an im- 
a bg place in the interior representations— 
ng so frequently offered to view, and always, 
when a relaxation of the performance takes place 
on the stage—leaving the spectator with ample 
opportunity to enjoy its beauties, or to criticise 
its defects. The new drop scene, or curtain, is an 
excellent design, with the exception of some small 
tien of the details. It was painted entirely by 
. Zarra, in Paris, with the assistance of his son, 
and sent over here completed. The greater mass 
of colour on its suface is bright crimson, which, 
added to the multitude of crimson cushions and 


side, presenting, through the opening, a ~~ 4 


ked with 
gold, and faintly tamboured with coloured allegorical 
ale figures of the presiding deities of the lyric 
drama; the intention of Mons. Zarra being the 
enrichment of the screen with a ms of the re- 
nowned — of the Gobelins. portion is 
grace 
ully crown „ wit us sym- 

Is, highly gilt. Indeed throughout every part 
there is a profusion of ng, without confusion 
of details. The crimson curtain, which is drawn 
aside, is damasked with ornament, and a border of 
elaborate composition is added to enrich the dra- 
pery. The prevalent furore of the Parisian deco- 
rators for the Moorish orSaracenic style is evident 
in the intricate combination of forms which are 
employed in this superb border. It is a study of 
a peculiar style worthy the deep consideration of 
our ornamentists in the Arts, or our manufac- 
turers ; and here it is we receive conviction how the 
scenery of the French stage exercises so extensive 
an influence in forming a good taste among the 


artisans of the Parisian M is. 
The ce given on * of our visit 
was Lucia di Lammermoor,” with the ballet of 


La Reine des Fées;” and with great regret we 
are bound to say that the was out of har- 
mony with the exquisite execution of both opera and 
ballet. With a disposition to make every allow- 


ance for the haste of i 80 
ment, it cannot er 
while listening to the pure and brilliant intonation of 
Persiani and Salvi, accompanied by an orchestra 
conducted with the highest perfection of musical 
science, — * de ighted 
movements of Dumilatre and Peti reflect 
that, while the natives of France — Italy dis- 
their science and art, the 
ell to the lot of Englishmen 
t is not the paucity of talent which is the cause: 
we have abundance of the most — 
daily offered to our admiration of interiors 
Joseph Nash, L. Haghe, and many others, which 
if employed for stage scenes, would gratify the 
eye, besides being replete with instruction. The 
want is that of a master-mind to direct the work- 
ing hand; if that were obtained, the sister Arts 
would complete a performance worthy of Italian 
French, and English skill and science in harmo. 
nious combinations—equally honourable to all, 


THE BAPTISM PICTURE: 
THE £1000 RIZR. 


THE proceedings, thus far, connected with this me- 
lancholy affair must be reported with extreme 
reluctance—inasmuch as they are not only greatly 
to the discredit of the majority of the competing 
artists, but, in a measure, to the profession. 

It will be recollected that the gentlemen who 
offered the prize ed that the artists who 
contributed should first select ten pictures out of 
the number sent in; these ten they should after- 
wards reduce to five; and from these five the 
givers of the prize should select one, to the painter 
of which the prize should be awarded. Inasmuch 
as there were but eleven paintings, the ten were 
easily selected. The work of Mr. Ap-Hugh wasre- 
jected ; Mr. Ap-Hugh was consequently notentitled 
to vote; but when the reduction to five took place, 
transactions most disgraceful followed. The 
choice was to be determined by elimination ; in 
this case a farce of the most revolting character. 

Anonymous leters had been sent 3 
to the prize-givers—which letters they no 
great difficulty in tracing to the principal actors 
in the said farce; and when the appointed day 
for the “‘ elimination” arrived, it was notorious that 
a cabal existed for the purpose of es — 

of the prize-givers—compelling them 
pot not from the five best, but from the five 
worst; and so rendering them, in exchange for 
their thousand pounds, a vile daub not worth as 
many pence. 

It was generally believed by the competing ar- 
tists that the prize would have been awarded to 
Mr. Fisk; the public opinion was certainly with 
him; and so it was understood were the opinions 
of Messrs. Bell and Roe, and their friends and 
advisers. The cabal to which we refer resolved 
that he should not have it; and as next to Mr. 
Fisk, in chance, came Mr. Wood, and next to 
him Mr. Howard, part of the plan was to eject 
these gentlemen also—so as to compel the prize- 
givers to give the money to one of the daubers 

We have neither space nor inclination to expose 
the whole of the proceedings connected with this 
iniquitous affair. The result is this—that the 
cabal in Mr. name 77 
of the list of five; and very near 
doing as much for Messrs. Wood and Howard. 
The following in list of the voters, 


in which these votes were by elimina- 


Hutchins, to himself, Howard, Sebbers, 


r. 
Wood, and Ziegler. Sebbers 
Mr. Robertson, to himself, Howard, 
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: 3 33 curtains employed as the upholstery of one hundred 
„ and fifty boxes, produces an overpowering redness 
3 N antithetical to any agreeable repose of the eye. 
- The primary colours are lavishly engaged in the 
- 8 composition ; the red curtain is looped up on each 
1 — 
ae In the angular space above this screen, which is 
1 formed by the 4 back of the principal curtain, 
5 a mass of azure blue sky appears, and has a very 0 
3 happy influence on the surrounding hot colours. 
= f 
a 
ag | 
denk 
Mr. Howard gove his votes to himself | 
Mr. Wood, to himself, Howard, Fisk, Seot, md | 
1 Ziegler. 
1 Pic, to himelt, Howard, Wood, | 
3 and 0. 
. Mr, Boott, to himself, Howard, Fisk, Wood, and 
Zieg 
| 
* It will be well, therefore, that all manufacturers Scott, and Ziegler. Robertson, Seott, 
¥ 
iogier, Slr. Browning and Ms. 
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Hutchins to re-vote : that person having sent 
vote-as he afterwards discovered —a little too 
goon, before the plot was matured ; and, — 
voted for Mr. Wood and Mr. Howard, he d. 
the plot which might have been as good a plot 
as ever was laid” ifeither he had not been so hasty, 
or had been able to recal his vote. One of the 
„ gentlemen” who quitted the room without 


* according to his conscience, but to suit his 


own 
doubt 

ubt is there that they would have voted as 
1 did vote, in which case Mr. Wood 
would have been rejected, as was Mr. Fisk, and so 
also Mr. Howard might have been.* 

It is impossible to use a term too harsh in com- 
menting upon this transaction: it is infamous! 
Here are five miserable daubers whose names 
have never before been heard of, and never will be 
again, defeating a plan which, whether wise or not, 
was well intended and honourably conducted ; 
effectually preventing any future experiment of 
the kind, under more judicious arrangements, 
and casting a slur upon the profession of which 
they are nominally members. 

They have succeeded, at least, in robbing Mr. 
Fisk of his fair chance; if not the best—which we 
in common with most others consider it—there 
can be no question of its being one of the five best; 
while it is equally certain that the picture by Mr. 
Wood held the same rank; yet the one they have 
succeeded in keeping out—very nearly succeeding 
in keeping out the other. 

The question now is, what will Messrs Bell 
and Roe do under these circumstances? Neither 
the public nor the profession will require them 
to perform a contract entered into in the be- 
lief that fair and honourable conduct was to be 
pursued towards them; if there is not an actual 
contract, there is at least an implied contract on 
the other side—that the artists competing should 
submit to the arn the five pictures they 
considered the best. 


Our recommendation is, that they quash the 
whole of the proceedings that have occurred up to 
this day; that they make out a list of twenty-one 
gentlemen, including artists, of known integrity 
and acknowledged judgment; and that, upon the 
opinion of a majority of these gentlemen, they 
act—awarding the £1000 to the one of the eleven 
competing artists whom this majority shall con- 
sider entitled to it. 

Sure we are that, in adopting this course, they 
would receive not only the sanction, but the warm 
approval, of all men of honour, and of the public 
generally. While to yield to so disgraceful a 
cabal as that of which they are sought to be the 
victims would be worse n reprehensible; to 
make a stand against it would not only be pro- 
ductive of present good, but avert the of 
similar infamy hereafter. 


MR. HULLMANDEL’S NEW PROCESS. 


A NEW process in lithography has just been 
brought into active o tion b Mr. Hullmandel, 
to whom the world is indebted for much that is 
excellent in the previous achievements of that 
art. We have called it a new process—it is rather 
4 perfecting of a process discovered and used 

. Hullmandel several years , and which, by 
some happy thought, he has ht at once 
to completion. This process is the substitution 
of ping, in place of the common and exces- 
sively tiresome process of tinting, by means of 
endless scratches and rigglings with the point of 
the chalk. By this improvement the artist is 
enabled to rub in as much effect in one da ah | 
the chalk method he could attain in a week —w 
thst the 1 — are softer, 

’ ether of better ty, although 
produced in a manner so rapid. 8 


* One of many ents this sean- 
8 dusiness states that „Mx. Ziegler, Mr. Brown- 
» and Mr. Agtie declined voting after a discussion 
I upon Mr. Aglio’s declaration that he in- 
to vote against those pictures he conscientiously 
thought the best, because he had heard a report to the 
— Messrs, Fisk, Howard, and Wood were going 
E the prize between them. Mr. Aglio refused to 
* up his authority for the report, and was taxed with 
. it; and afterwards he admitted that he had 


at 
Whose name he refused te "om & young solicitor, 


It has always been a desideratum in litho- 
graphy, to produce means by which the artist 
should be able to work more quickly, and at the 
same time secure greater certainty in the result. 
These long-desired advantages are at length, by 
Mr. Hullmandel’s invention, 22 at the artist's 
command: the drawing may be produced on stone 
quite as soon, and with the same ease, as on 

per with the ordinary crayon; while the result 
is more perfect and certain than has been attained 
in any other mode of lithography—the impressions 
being, to say the least, fully equal in richness of 
tints and clearness to the ferns itself. Artists 
accustomed to the ordinary chalk drawing on 
stone will at once understand and appreciate 
these facts. The mode of 2222 rs but 
little from the common lead or e and stump 
drawing practised by every artist; but, to place 
the matter as clearly as possible before our readers, 
we will add something on this head. 

First, as to the materials, which are a stone, 
‘stumping stuff, stumps, chalk, ink, and ascraper. 
The stone is — with a grain rather more open 
than for mere chalk; on this the outline may be 
traced in red chalk as usual. The stumping ma- 
terial is rabbed quickly over the surface of a piece 
of hard cardboard, and from this the stumps are 
charged by being rubbed smartly over it, in such 
degrees as may be necessary for the proposed 
effect. The stumps are of various sizes: — 
and flat for large surfaces, as skies, back 
Ko.; others are round, of many sizes, and adapted 
for the several varieties of touch and texture required 
by artists. By the stump the general effect of light 
and shade may be got in, and a considerable degree 
of detail, which may then be heightened and re- 
fined at pleasure with chalk—the scraper being 
used to produce the sharper lights, &c., which it 
does with a degree of clearness and precision that 
give a sparkling piquancy of effect to which no 
other process of Art can attain. This invention 
has been sufficiently tested to give assurance of 
certainty in printing. In one subject, when near 
a thousand impressions had been taken, the artist 
was hardly able to see any noticeable deteriora- 
‘tion; and we know no reason why double that 
number may not be obtained with nearly the same 
result. We have no doubt that very soon many 
artists will avail themselves of its facilities. In- 
deed, we know that already it is in the hands of 
several of our most distinguished men, who cannot 
fail to delight the world with the productions this 
process will enable them to send forth—produc- 
tions which under no other circumstances could 
appear, the previous modes of reproducing draw- 
ings being too tedious and expensive, both as 
regards money and time, to induce painters in 
good practice to lay aside, even for a while, the 
easel 2 the purpose of producing prints. 

It may be remarked that, in wor „there are 
no allowances to be made, either for this or that 
uncertainty or contingency; the drawing must be 
made on the stone exactly as it is wished to appear 
on , with this simple exception, that the print 
will, of course, give a reverse of the subject; in all 
other respects, such as the pitch of effect, tone, 
touch, and texture, the artist need make no dif- 
ference, except to bear in mind that when his work 
is transf from cream-coloured stone 

the lights may seem too positive. n 
on this point is all we need give, and this, be it 
remembered, applies to all modes of lithography. 

Another great advantage of this process is, 
it requires no subsequent tint; the A 
— on one stone, and is, therefore, printed at 
once, thus avoiding the expense of double printing, 
besides having the greater recom tion of 
being ! all of a piece, which the ordinary mixtures 
of chalk and tint certainly are not, and cannot be, 


—to whose ski * on wood our J — 
is much indebted. v, perhaps, in ue 

of working upon this improved method, but ch fly, 
no doubt, as the result of his fine artistic feeling 
and manipulative skill, we have seen no exam 

of truth and purity in Art, We are quite eure 
full of truth urity in e are qui 

that Mr. Hulme’s abilities would be most be =p: 


to an n desirous of communicati 
werid the medium of . 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue RoraL Commisston.—The pictures for the 
competition in oil 2 by artists of the British 
School, will be sent to Westminster on or before 
the 5th of June. The collection, we may pre- 
mise, will be numerous and honourable to our 
artists; comprising, if not many of those who are 
considered t leading members of the profession, 
the majority of those who are on the road to its 
highest honours. These artists have made large 
sacrifices ; having expended much time and energy 
and money, to answer the call the country has made 
upon them: we trust and believe that in the com- 
petition to ensue, the same unflinching integrity 
will be exercised as characterized the first compe- 
tition—the cartoons. The results that have already 
followed the plans of the Commission have exer- 
cised a most salutary influence on our school of 
Art; we cannot doubt that these plans will be effec- 
tually continued for its —— and elevation. 
When the exhibition will be opened, we cannot 
say; it will be,.we presume, again we hope 
it may take place so early in June as to enable us 
to report it fully in our number for July; we shall 
devote to it the space that may be necessary—en- 
larging our Journal of that month for the pu 5 

HE GOVERNMENT SchOOL oF Desian.—Those 
of our readers who are interested in the success of 
the Schools of Design—and they are very nu- 
merous—will doubtless have regarded with painful 
suspense the prolonged period during which the 
inquiry at the Board of Trade into the management 
of the Schools has remained, without the publica- 
tion of any official notice from high quarters. 
How long an interval might further have elapsed 
before any document of a satisfactory nature, 
reporting on the evidence received, would be pro- 
duced before the public, is a question the elucida- 
tion of which is now happily rendered needless by 
the well-timed interposition of a member of Par- 
liament, who seldom or never takes up a subject 
without being prepared to conduct its investigation 
and pursue its consequences with energy and 
ability. Mr. Wakley lately inquired of the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade whether the evi- 
dence produced before the Committee of the Council 
of the School of Design, with the report thereon, 
was to be placed before the Parliament? The reply 
of Mr. Milner Gibson was that the printing of the 
documents was — complete, and that in about 
ten days they would be laid on the table of the 
House. From various particulars that have 
reached our myers we heartily welcome this 
announcement, and the more so seeing that, from 
the readiness of the acquiescence of the Board of 
Trade, there is manifestly no unwillingness on the 
part of Government that the details of the tedious 
verata io should any longer remain a mystery 
to the public. This Journal, eagerly watching for 
years past every — of aiding the Sys en 
of Ant-MANUPACTURE, and, ne? of fos- 
tering the efforts of the Schools of Design towards 
that end, has not been backward in exposing the 
weak points of the system under which those 
Schools have been conducted. In all Institutions 
of such a nature, nothing can be more primd facie 
evident than that the best talent should be ob- 
tained for the executive tment; and, if this 
be secured, nothing can more preposterous 
than to fetter the judgment, cramp the operations 
and disregard the suggestions, of persons emplo ed 
in situations of importance. It must be evident 
to every careful observer of the School of Design 
that the constitution of the establishment requires 
remodelling. What that alteration should be, and 
how far the authorities are disposed to apply the 
agency of reform, will soon be made evident by 
details of which we at present judge only by our 
own casual, though careful, scrutiny of the public 
results, and by the scattered hints affo 
hearsay. That a mass of information on a subject 
of frequent public debate, and on which such 
various opinion is expressed, should have remained 
buried in official archives, and perhaps in official 
neglect, is a possibility from which Mr. Wakley 
has come opportunely to the rescue. When the 
documents in question shall have been meade public 
we shall give them a most careful consideration, 
and early submit to our readers such portions as 
may be of peculiar public interest. 

VERNMENT PUBLICATIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 

It is in contemplation by the Government to 
the most eminent British engravers to 

engrave works of a high class—to be issued to the 
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brookdale, a noble vase from anda Venus, 
recently produced by Mr. Moore, in which the 
roundness and softness of the forms, the 
vitality of the features, are almost startling. 

The historic series of enamels is exceedingly 
interesting, and even to the unlearned will convey 
a better notion of the ess of the art than 
could be obtained from volumes of description. 
There is one, a modern French production, which 
we believe surpasses any that been produced 
either in ancient or in modern times. The vitreous 
series, though far from complete, is very instructive. 
Specimens have been collected, of various ages and 
countries, to illustrate the different proportions of 
materials used in the composition of glass, and 
the effect of such variations on the lustre and tex- 
ture; the various processes that have been em- 
ployed to improve the decorative powers of glass; 
the metals, &c , used to colour glass; cutting and 
engraving of glass; imperfections in manufacture, 

unanticipated causes, and improvements 
effected by accident. This collection is not yet 
complete; it is designed to attach explanatory 
labels to the different articles, giving the fullest 
information, so as to render them at once most in- 
structive to the learner and most amusing to the 
casual visitor. 

In the collection of the Potteries we noticed 
three specimens of medieval Majolicas, manu- 
factured in Italy for the Dukes of Austria. They 
amply comfirm what we stated in our article on 
Sévres, that the Medicis employed the best artists 


of the time to paint on the earthenware which they 
patronized. e English oductions 
are few; indeed the space at Craig’s-court is so 


limited that it would be impossible, under present 
circumstances, to make use of a larger collection. 
It is intended in the new building to ticket each 
— with a chemical analysis of its paste, its 
glaze, and the metallic oxides used in its decoration. 

To the interesting series of mineral ore is super- 
added a very complete series of specimens used in 
mining operations, of which those of Cornwall, 
Mexico, and Saxony most merit attention. In the 
manufactured metals we have to notice, in addition 
to the iron castings, a fine shirt of mail, having 
every separate ring riveted; a splendid monu- 
mental brass, from ders; and a few specimens 
of elaborate chasing. 

In this brief sketch we can only glance at the 
model-room ; but we must not omit to notice the 
models and sections of some of our most important 
mineral districts, and the ingenious contrivances 
to illustrate their stratification and the causes b 
which the continuity of mineral beds is interrupted. 
To a young geologist, nothing can be more in- 
teresting than the processes by which the forma- 
tion of faults, fissures, and intercalated mineral 
veins is explained. 

Among the mechanical models there is one of 
so much colonial importance that we must direct 
particular attention to it: the model, red 
under the direction of Sir Henry De La Bee e, is 
intended to point out the most simple forms of 
machinery which can be applied to the working of 
mines, and such as are not likely, either in mate- 
rial or workmanship, to make larger demands on 
expenditure and ingenuity than are likely to be 
answered by the limited resources of a colony. In 
fact, any one about to settle in Western Australia, 
from a mere inspection of this model, would be in 
& position to avail himself of any mine which it 
might be his fortune to discover, without the aid of 
4 mechanist superior to a common — 

t only remains to add that this Museum may 
. be ded as an efficient nucleus for those 
ools of Arts, Manufactures, and Design which 

we hope yet to see established 4 an enlight- 
vernment; and the staff of the Museum 

would supply the best corps of efficient instructors 


to be found in E „It would, of course, be 

to Xx— Economic Botany, and 
Econo Zoology, to Geology; and we — 
this has already by Prince Albert. 


His Royal Highness could in no way do so much 
— — scientific 122 there- 
e, mate prosperity o md, as 
patronizing the union of 12... with 

education. 
It will be well, therefore, that all manufacturers, 


interested in the Improvement of Industrial Art, 
important 


should visit this interesting and most 
collection, 


STAGE SCENERY. 


Iw accordance with our we have visited 
the New Royal Italian at Covent Garden. 
The remarks hitherto eon the aspect of the 
interior have been very diffuse and laudatory ; but 
without any reference to the artistic quality of the 
details. As a whole, it has a very showy and even 
— 1 effect, produced by the profusion of 
ilding, gay colours, and silk curtains: quite suf- 
cient, on a first view, to dazzle ordinary spectators 
out of their faculty of investigation. e orna- 
mentation of the various tiers of boxes seems to 
have been conceived without unity of thought, and 
is no more than the assem of a number of 
unconnected objects, not altogether remarkable for 
novelty. It would be unfair to condemn this part 
until the — — are placed —as supports to 
the various circles of boxes; and the singlar ra- 
pidity with which the works of the interior were 
oonstrueted may not have afforded time sufficient to 
study the design and exeeute the necessary moulds 
for their manufacture The ceiling redeems by its 
beauty this apparent deficiency, and is the great 
ornament of this new “ Salle d The 
names of Messrs. Ferri and Verardi have been 
announced as the decorative artists employed ; but 
we believe their labours were confined to the border 
or framework of the ceiling, with the panels and 
spandrils of the proscenium. The groups of figures 
introduced in the divisions of the ceiling were 
painted in Paris by the same Mons. Zarra who was 
engaged so many years at the old Italian Opera 
in the Ha ket. The whole of this portion is 
good, and both pains and study have been em- 
ployed in producing a very satisfactory result. We 
remark that the intermingling of small objects in 
relief, and highly gilt, do not harmonize well with 
similar ornaments gilt on a flat surface, and having 
painted shadows; consequently, in many parts of 
the house, those in relief have an ive 
character. 
The drop scene in every theatre holds an im- 
place in the interior representations 
ing so frequently offered to view, and always, 
when a relaxation of the performance takes place 
on the stage—leaving the spectator with ample 
opportunity to enjoy its beauties, or to criticise 
its defects. The new drop scene, or curtain, is an 
excellent design, with the exception of some small 
oo of the details. It was painted entirely by 
. Zarra, in Paris, with the assistance of his son, 
and sent over here completed. The greater mass 
of colour on its suface is bright crimson, which, 
added to the multitude of crimson cushions and 
curtains employed as the upholstery of one hundred 
and fifty boxes, produces an overpowering redness 
antithetical to any agreeable repose of the eye. 
The primary colours are lavishly engaged in the 
composition ; — 
side, presenting, through the opening, a l 
screen, to which a pale white drapery is suspended. 
In the angular space above this screen, which is 
formed 5 the looping back of the principal curtain, 
azure 


a mass 0 lue sky appears, and has a very 
happy influence on the surrounding hot colours. 
The white drapery on the screen is ked with 


gold, and faintly tamboured with coloured allegorical 
ale fi of the presiding deities of the lyric 
e intention of Mons. Zarra being the 
enrichment of the screen with a lay of the re- 
nowned —— of the Gobelins. is portion is 
most y executed, and is 
Bois y crowned by genii, analogous sym- 
ls, highly gilt. Indeed, throughout every part 
there is a profusion of gilding, without confusion 
of details. The crimson curtain, which is drawn 
aside, is damasked with ornament, and a border of 
elaborate composition is added to enrich the dra- 
pery. The prevalent furore of the Parisian deco- 
rators for the Moorish orSaracenic style is evident 
in the intricate combination of forms which are 
employed in this superb border. It is a study of 
a peculiar style be 12 deep consideration of 
our ornamentists in Arts, or our manufac- 
turers ; and here it is we receive conviction how the 
an influence a taste among 
artisans of the Parisian N 
night of our visit 


was “ 3 with the ballet of 


La Reine des Fées;” and with great regret we 
are bound to say that the scenery was out of har- 
mony with the exquisite execution of both opera and 
ballet. With a disposition to make every allow- 


drama ; 


ance for the haste of combining vast an establish. 
ment, it cannot but be a etter of humiliation, 
while listening to the pure and brilliant intonation of 


that, while the natives of France an, Italy dis- 


played the refinement of their science and art, the 
portion that fell to the lot of Englishmen was 
of 2 ordinary merit. 
t is not the paucity of talent which is : 
we have abundance of the most — 
daily offered to our admiration of interiors 
Joseph Nash, L. Haghe, and many others, which 
if employed for stage scenes, would gratify the 
eye, besides being replete with instruction. The 
want is that of a master-mind to direct the work- 
ing hand; if that were obtained, the sister Arts 
would complete a performance worthy of Italian 
French, and English skill and science in harmo. 


nious combinations—equally honourable to all, 
THE BAPTISM PICTURE: 
THE £1000 RIZR. 


THE proceedings, thus far, connected with this me- 
lancholy affair must be reported with extreme 
reluctance—inasmuch as they are not only greatly 
to the discredit of the majority of the competing 
artists, but, in a measure, to the profession. 

It will be recollected that the tlemen who 
offered the prize arranged that the artists who 
contributed should first select ten pictures out of 
the number sent in; these ten they should after- 
wards reduce to five; and from these five the 
givers of the prize should select one, to the painter 
of which the prize should be awarded. Inasmuch 
as there were but eleven paintings, the ten were 
easily selected. The work of Mr. Ap-Hugh was re- 
jected ; Mr. Ap-Hugh was consequently notentitled 
to vote; but when the reduction to five took place, 
transactions most disgraceful followed. The 
choice was to be determined by elimination ; in 
this case a farce of the most revolting character. 

Anonymous leters had been sent pretty freely 
to the prize-givers—which letters they no 

t difficulty in tracing to the principal actors 
in the said farce; and when the appointed day 
for the “‘elimination”’ arrived, it was notorious that 
a cabal existed for the purpose of — — the — 

of the prize-givers—compelling them 
eel not 122 best, but from the five 
ing them, in exchange for 


generally believed by the 

tists that the — would have been awarded to 
Mr. Fisk; the public opinion was certainly with 
him; and so it was understood were the opinions 
of Messrs. Bell and Roe, and their friends and 
advisers, The cabal to which we refer resolved 
that he should not have it; and as next to Mr. 
Fisk, in chance, came Mr. Wood, and next to 
him Mr. Howard, part of the plan was to eject 
these gentlemen as to compel the prize- 
givers to give the money to one of the daubers 

We have neither space nor inclination to expose 
the whole of the proceedings connected with this 


of the list of five; and very nearly succeeded in 
doing as much for — Fele 2 Howard. 
The following is a list voters, manner 
in which these votes were recorded by “ elimina- 


Howard hs vote to Sethe 

Mr. Wood, to himself, Howard, Fisk, Scott, and 
. Fisk; to himself, Howard, Wood, Sebbers, 
to himself, Howard, Fisk, Wood, and 


Ziegler. 
SE Hutchins, to himself, Howard, Sebbers, 
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| iniquitous affair. e result 
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Mr. Robertson, to himself, Howard, Sebbers, | 
| Scott, and Ziegler. Seott 
3 
| Mr. Sebbers, himself, Robertson, 
A 
Mr. Ziegler, Browning and Mr. | 
‘ room without voting, the true reason being 
Tp could not coerce the prize-givers into permitting 
1 
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Hutchins to re- vote: that person having sent 
— vote -as he afterwards discovered —a little too 
goon, before the plot was matured ; and, havi 
voted for Mr. Wood and Mr. Howard, he defen 
the plot which cee have been as good a plot 
as ever was laid” i either he had not been so hasty, 
or had been able to recal his vote. One of the 
three gentlemen” who uitted the room without 
voti eclared, if he did vote, he should do 80 
“not according to his conscience, but to suit his 
own purposes.” If Mr. Hutchins had re-voted, no 
doubt these three would have voted also—and as 
little doubt is there that they would have voted as 
Mr. Sebbers did vote, in which case Mr. Wood 
would have been rejected, as was Mr. Fisk, and so 
also Mr. Howard might have been.* , 

It is impossible to use a term too harsh in com- 
menting upon this transaction: it is infamous! 
Here are five miserable daubers whose names 
have never before been heard of, and never will be 
again, defeating a plan which, whether wise or not, 
was well intended and honourably conducted ; 
effectually preventing any future experiment of 
the kind, under more judicious arrangements, 
and casting a slur upon the profession of which 
they are nominally members. 

have succeeded, at least, in robbing Mr. 
Fisk of his fair chance; if not the best—which we 
in common with most others consider it—there 
can be no question of its being one of the five best; 
while it is equally certain that the picture by Mr. 
Wood held the same rank; yet the one they have 
succeeded in keeping out—very nearly succeeding 
in keeping out the other. 

The question now is, what will Messrs Bell 
and Roe do under these circumstances? Neither 
the public nor the profession will require them 
to perform a contract entered into in the be- 
lief that fair and honourable conduct was to be 
pursued towards them; if there is not an actual 
contract, there is at least an implied contract on 
the other side—that the artists competing should 
submit to the prize-givers the five pictures they 
considered the best. 


Our recommendation is, that they quash the 
whole of the proceedings that have occurred up to 
this day; that they make out a list of twenty-one 
gentlemen, including artists, of known integrity 
and acknowledged judgment; and that, upon the 
opinion of a majority of these gentlemen, they 
act—awarding the £1000 to the one of the eleven 
competing artists whom this majority shall con- 
sider entitled to it. 

Sure we are that, in adopting this course, they 
would receive not only the sanction, but the warm 
approval, of all men of honour, and of the public 
generally. While to yield to so di ul a 
cabal as that of which 1 sought to be the 
victims would be worse than reprehensible; to 
make a stand against it would not only be pro- 
ductive of present good, but avert the of 
similar infamy hereafter. 


MR. HULLMANDEL’S NEW PROCESS. 


A NEW process in lithography has just been 
brought into active o tion t 
to whom the world is indebted for much that is 
excellent in the previous achievements of that 
art. We have called it a new process—it is rather 
& perfecting of a process discovered and used by 

- Hullmandel several years age, and which, by 

has bro 


st „in place of the common and exces- 
sively tiresome process of tinting, by means of 
i th the point of 


finer, and altogether of better qualit although 
in a manner so rapid. bt 
* One of many co esp 3 scan- 
dalous business states that “Mr. Ziegler, 1 — 
ing, and Mr. Artie declined voting after à discussion 
r upon Mr. Aglio’s dec 


ting it; and afterward 
heard 2 s he admitted that he had 


to give.” 


& young solicitor, 


It has always been a desideratum in litho- 
graphy, to produce means by which the artist 
should be able to work more quickly, and at the 
same time secure greater certainty in the result. 
These long-desired advantages are at length, by 
Mr. Hullmandel's invention, placed at the artist's 
command: the drawing may be produced on stone 
quite as soon, and with same ease, as on 
paper with the ordinary crayon; while the result 
is more perfect and certain than has been attained 
in any other mode of lithography—the impressions 
being, to say the least, fully equal in richness of 
tints and clearness to the dein itself. Artists 
accustomed to the ordinary chalk drawing on 


stone will at once understand and appreciate 
these facts. The mode of proceedi ers but 
little from the common lead or chalk and stump 


drawing practised by every artist; but, to place 
the matter as clearly as possible before our readers, 
we will add something on this head. 

First, as to the materials, which are a stone, 
‘stumping stuff, stumps, chalk, ink, and ascraper. 
The stone is prepared with a grain rather more open 
than for mere chalk ; on this the outline may be 
traced in red chalk as usual. The stumping ma- 
terial is rabbed quickly over the surface of a piece 
of hard cardboard, and from this the stumps are 
charged by being rubbed smartly over it, in such 
degrees as may be necessary for the proposed 
effect. The stumps are of various sizes: some large 
and flat for large surfaces, as skies, backgroun 
Ko.; others are round, of many sizes, an adapted 
for the several varieties of touch and texture required 
by artists. By the stump the general effect of light 
and shade may be got in, and a considerable degree 
of detail, which may then be heightened and re- 
fined at pleasure with chalk—the scraper being 
used to produce the sharper lights, &c., which it 
does with a degree of clearness and precision that 
give a sparkling piquancy of effect to which no 
other process of Art can attain. This invention 
has been sufficiently tested to give assurance of 
certainty in printing. In one subject, when near 
a thousand impressions had been taken, the artist 
was hardly able to see any noticeable deteriora- 
tion; and we know no reason why double that 
number may not be obtained with nearly the same 
result. We have no doubt that very soon many 
artists will avail themselves of its facilities. In- 
deed, we know that already it is in the hands of 
several of our most distinguished men, who cannot 
fail to delight the world with the productions this 
process will enable them to send forth—produc- 
tions which under no other circumstances could 
appear, the previous modes of reproducing draw- 
ings being too tedious and expensive, both as 
regards money and time, to induce painters in 
good practice to lay aside, even for a while, the 
easel for the purpose of producing prints. 

It may be remarked that, in working, there are 
no allowances to be made, either for or that 
uncertainty or contingency; the drawing must be 
made on the stone exactly as it is wished to appear 
on paper, with this simple exception, that the print 
will, of course, give a reverse of the subject; in all 
other respects, such as the pitch of effect, tone, 
touch, and texture, the artist need make no dif- 
ference, except to bear in mind that when his work 
is transferred from cream-coloured stone to white 
paper the lights may seem too positive. A hint 
on this point is all we need give, and this, be it 
remembered, applies to all modes of lithography. 

Another great advantage of this process is, 
it requires no subsequent tint; the drawing is 
— on one and is, — — at 
once, thus avoiding the expense of dou rinting, 
besides having the ater recommendation of 
being “‘ all of a piece, which the ordinary mixtures 
of chalk and tint certainly are not, and cannot be, 
under any circumstances. 

Among the specimens submitted to us by Mr. 
Hullmandel, and u 


that Mr. Hulme's abilities would be most valuable 
to an n desirous of communica with the 
world the medium of y. 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tun Commiss1on.—The pictures for the 
competition in oil painting, by artists of the British 
School, will be sent to Westminster on or before 
the 5th of June. The collection, we may pre- 
mise, will be numerous and honourable to our 
artists; comprising, if not many of those who are 
considered the l members of the profession, 
the majority of those who are on the road to its 
highest honours. These artists have made large 
sacrifices ; having expended much time and energy 
and money, to answer the call the country has made 
upon them: we trust and believe that in the com- 
petition to ensue, the same unflinching integrity 
will be exercised as characterized the first compe- 
tition—the cartoons. The results that have already 
followed the plans of the Commission have exer- 
cised a most salutary influence on our school of 
Art; we cannot doubt that these plans will be effec- 
tually continued for its improvement and elevation. 
When the exhibition will be opened, we cannot 
say; it will be, we presume, again free; we hope 
it may take place so early in June as to enable us 
to report it fully in our number for July; we shall 
devote to it the space that may be necessary—en- 

ing our Journal of that month for the pu 5 
HE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL or Desten.—Those 
of our readers who are interested in the success of 
the Schools of Design—and they are very nu- 
merous—will doubtless have regarded with painful 
suspense the prolonged period during which the 
inquiry at the Board of Trade into the management 
of the Schools has remained, without the publica- 
tion of any official notice from high quarters. 
How long an interval might further have elapsed 
before any document of a satisfactory nature, 
reporting on the evidence received, — be pro- 
duced before the public, is a question the elucida- 
tion of which is now happily rendered needless by 
the weli-timed interposition of a member of Par- 
liament, who seldom or never takes up a subject 
without being prepared to conduct its investigation 
and pursue its consequences with energy and 
ability. Mr. Wakley lately inquired of the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade whether the evi- 
dence produced before the Committee of the Council 
of the School of Design, with the report thereon, 
was to be placed before the Parliament? The reply 
of Mr. Milner Gibson was that the printing of the 
documents was nearly complete, and that in about 
ten days they would be laid on the table of the 
House. From various particulars that have 
reached our know „we heartily welcome this 
announcement, and the more so that, from 
the readiness of the acquiescence of the Board of 
Trade, there is manifestly no unwillingness on the 
part of Government that the details of the tedious 
verata io should any longer remain a mystery 
to the public. This Journal, eagerly watching for 
years past every opportunity of aiding the gpm 
of Ant-MANUPACTURE, and, of fos- 
tering the efforts of the Schools of Design towards 
that end, has not been backward in ona 
weak points of the system under which those 
Schools have been conducted. In all Institutions 
of such a nature, nothing can be more primd facie 
evident than that the best talent should be ob- 
tained for the executive tment; and, if this 
be secured, nothing can more preposterous 
than to fetter the judgment, cramp the operations 
and disregard the suggestions, of persons emplo ed 
in situations of importance. It must be evident 
to every careful observer of the School of Design 
that the constitution of the establishment requires 
remodelling. What that alteration should be, and 
how far the authorities are disposed to apply the 
agency of reform, will soon be made evident by 
details of which we at present judge only by our 
own casual, though careful, scrutiny of the public 
results, and by the scattered hints affo 
hearsay. That a mass of information on a subject 
of frequent public debate, and on which such 
various opinion is expressed, should have remained 
buried in official archives, and perhaps in official 
neglect, is a possibility from which Mr. Wakley 
has come opportunely to the rescue. When the 
documents in question shall have been made public 
we shall give them a most careful considerstion, 
and early submit to our readers such portions as 
may be of peculiar public interest. 
VERNMENT PUBLICATIONS OF ENGRAVINGS. 
At is in contemplation by the Government to 
commission the most eminent engravers to 
engrave works of a high class—to be issued to the 
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of this new movement is a satisfactory 
—.— 


of our — — 
atists’ Ar IS. — S0 man 
and sculptors—are seeking suitable ateliers, which 


CastLE.— We some time the 
of aseries of drawings by Mr. N. in- 
terior and exterior subjects at Windsor; the set 


is now com and is exhibited by Mr. M‘Lean, 
26, Haymarket. It may well be understood that 
for the i ts at Windsor no 


comprehended every excellence, with espec 
an extraordinary nicety of finish; and this is pre- 
cisely the manner in which Mr. Nash has executed 
such a set of drawings as cannot be surpassed. 
They are in number twenty-five, and some of 
them represent banquets and other memorable 
events during the visits of those of the conti- 
nental crowned heads who have recently been in 
jects, which are ighly interesting, are ‘ 
Dravingtoom, The Private i 
room. mson wing- room; “ — 
east View of the Castle, which is taken from the 
Home Park, and shows the Battalion of Guards 
drawn up under the Terrace firing in honour of 
the Birthda y of the Prince of Wales; ‘ Queen’s 
Private Sitting-room;’ ‘ looking 
West,’ in which the Round Tower faces the 


Wellington of Cambridge, & Grand 
am e, &e. ; 
Reception-room,’ in which is seen an evening 
entertainment to the King of the French; ‘ The 
Waterloo Gallery,’ in which is represented an 
entertainment given to the Emperor of Russia; 
St. George's the entrance of her Majesty 
and the King of French to the banquet, &c. 
&e, We have never seen anything in their style 
equal to these poy ye the minute resemblances 
present, in extraordinary nicety of 
execution which enables us to recognise — 
portraits, and busts in the various apart- 


Tun Navy CLun.— The Builder” 
announces that the Committee will not 
either of the selected desi * 
gamate them. The premiums will be paid to the 
tained additional — a fresh competition will 
be invited on the of the six architects whose 
designs received the greatest number of votes, in- 
cluding, of course, the two rewarded competitors. 
No premium will be given; but the author of the 


Jin 


selected design will employed to carry out his 
Plan; and the Committee — — on 
taking professional opinion before coming to a 


Mr. C. R. Lern, R. A., has delivered a lecture 
— the Literary and — Insti- 
— rixton. ‘This i i hich 
Wwe hope to see followed. * with 


rs. 857 eminent 
1 in prints), have purchased, 105 the sum of 
7 000, the entire stock of prints of the Mesars. 


to mind the mistake made by the Council in the 
drawing-book published — — in perts, some 


years ago, and still unfinished. In that case, a large 
any 


sum of public money was without 
beneficial result 

Essay sy Mu. Joun Bunxzr.— We are glad 
to hear that Mr. John Burnet, the celebrated en- 
graver, has resumed his pen, and that he has 
now nearly ready for publication An Essay on 
the Character and Beauty of the Human Coun- 
tenance.” The book will, we are told, be rich in 
illustrations—Persia, Egypt, Greece, Italy, and 
England affording a variety of most beautiful 
examples. And the interesting feature in the 
will a Mustrations of the 

resorted to improving the a ance of 
A few copies will be taken in 
uarto, proof impressions o tes, to 
bind up with Mr. Burnet’s other works; these 
must be subscribed for at Messrs, Graves and 
6, 
Sonn—to whose plastic compositions 
we made reference in our last number—has arrived 
in London, where he has two objects, towards the 
accomplishment of which he hopes for the aid of 
some of our readers. The first is to form “a 
Museum of Sculpture :” to explain the various 
details of 3 would require greater space 
than we can afford. The next is to produce copies 
of works in British sculpture, and to arrange an 
establishment for the manufacture of the various 
articles of his fabrication. We may be in a better 
position next month to enter into explanations 
connected with proposals of which we heartily ap- 
prove, and in which we shall cordially assist. 

Mu. Brockxepon’s Panci1s.—We noticed some 
time since an invaluable discovery made by Mr. 
Brockedon in the manufacture of penclls — 
this is no less than the reproduction of the lead 
in a solid state from what has been considered 
only waste dust. The perfect success of Mr. 
Brockedon’s method of manufacture we have now 
not only to confirm, but to mention other facts 
connected with it of very great interest. The at- 
tention of Mr. Brockedon was first directed to the 

ce of reconstituting solid black lead from 
the dust made by pencil-makers, in sawing the 
lumps of the mineral into slices, to put into the 
grooves of their cedar, by the late Mr. M 
who had by him in store as much dust as 
cost him £12,000 in its solid state. He had lo 
found that the lead which his men had sel 
at the periodical sales had become worse and 
worse, and he therefore ordered all the dust 
to be saved, in the hope that some person 
would discover a met of reconsolidating it. 
The means of effecting this was devised by Mr. 
Brockedon ; and it was simply to subject the 
dust to an immense ving previously 
—— the air A The pr — 
process to separate silica gr 
— — and 80 
that every particle used is made to pass 
through — ofa — of only the 1-57, 000 
of an inch in diameter. The powder is afterwards 
the air exhausted, and subjected 
to a pressure of a weight of 5000 tons, by which 


ture the peneil with only one join il being 
Min Another 


great advantage is the quality of the lead—being 
equally 


anti and 
lamp-black, by means of wax or resin, but it will 


them in various ways; and, 
timony that we can offer of the excellence of the 
invention, we 4 — before us a list of — * 
ing the value of the „among whic 

* of the most celebrated artists. But, if 
the principle be for a moment considered, the 
success of such a result could not be doubted , 
because, firstly, it. is the natural method of 
constructing solid lead; and secondly, this 


iti nsolidation is entirely free from the 
n in the lead which is 
brought from the mine in a This in- 


solid state. 


vention remedies at once all * of the 
quality of lead pencils, and it must be regarded as 
an invaluable improvement in one of the most ser- 
vieeable means of 

CaLotyrns.—Mr. W. Collie, of Belmont-house, 
Jersey, an artist of ute, has forwarded to us 
some examples of ‘* Calo taken from life. 

are copies chiefly of the market women of 

the island, whose expressions, countenances, and 
pict ue costumes, are well suited for the a 
pose. e have seen 258 at all comparable to 
them, except those of Mr. D. O. Hill, of Edin~ 
burgh: in both cases we have proofs how grea 
this interesting art may be ** in the h 
of artists. e calot of Mr. Collie are won- 
derfully accurate: each may be indeed a model 
fora painter: proving how emphatically Art may 
be assisted by Nature. Some of those before us 
are likenesses; and we may be justified in de- 
scribing them as even in this respect highly satis- 
factory ; for a degree of refinement has been ob- 
tained of which 


e art has seemed incapable. 

imagine a -hour more agreeably or profita 
spent than in paying & visit to Mr. Brunetti’s in- 
genious exhibition, which represents the Holy City 
and its envir ns at its most important period that 
of our Lord’s sojourn there. The model is con- 
structed from scriptural descriptions, from the 
writings of Josephus, and others ; it is of consider- 
able extent, and is very clearly delineated. By no 
means the t interesting portion of the exhibi- 
tion is the explanation given by the attendant in 
the rooms, who points out, in the most lucid man- 
ty with which we are familiar in 


mention that, the entire model is admira- 
Sane ther, the t of Herod, 
its gi roofs, is a beautiful work of Art. 


Cosmorama.—The proprietors of this exhibition 


Chamouny”’ ; 
lage in Kamshatka” ; Tivoli“; “The Interior 
the Cathedral of St. Gudule, in Brussels ; a 
view of “ The du Val de Maurienne, in 
the Alps“; a view 


Northern Railway, in France; and “ Mount 
Etna, and the Ruins of a Theatre at Tavornina.”’ 
Although these pictures, as works of 
Art, cannot boast of — they — 
very aceurate ideas places represen 
— heb a ing exhibition, well deserving a 
visit. We would suggest, in future perform- 
ances of a similar character, a little more attention 


to the 
present views are wretehedly drawn and 
out of proportion. 

Atrinine.—A statue under this 
is at Hall. It 
and is about 


life the work is successful; but in the impersona- 
tion there is no poetical. id 


2 To speak of it as a work of very high order 
merit is impossi du 


to uce a 
work. We 2 therefore, cor rejoice to see 


— 
| 231 
| they cannot find, that we sugge — N 
the policy of building them; we are certain 
capeculation, the project would fully “ answer.” 
The moment one is vacant it — taken. 
We could refer to many who would gladly enter | 
into treaties for the occupation of such, if erected. i 
Tue Grapuic Socisty.—The season. termi- 
nated on the 11th of May : it has been highly satis- 
factory ; the meetings have been sustained with 
energy and 2 and the attendance has been Bt 
generally full. 3. 
— or Winpsor 
| — 
— writ—from the time when Jeremiah prophe- | q 
| its destruction till that propheey was fulfilled a3 
| by the armies of Titus. The whole eventful his- a! 
| tory is brought vividly before us in a way that di 
| affords much gratification. We must not omit to : 
— | | have opened their rooms with several new scenes 
the impersonations are — — H. R. H 2 considerable — They consist The 
R. H. | Ruins of Palmyra”; a dioramic view of Ment 4 {San 
| | 
| 
| to be conveyed to Rome for execution in marble. 4 
means a solid block of lead is produced of twoinches | The figure, which is erect, is seen in a darkened te 
' @ quarter square and one inch thick. This room, and under an artificial light ; it is entirely & 
nade, ead suppesed. 
armlet on the left arm. In that skilful manipule- ie 
| which imitates the warmth and softness of by 
ments, Mr. Brockedon N ena ce stro ly-marked individuality, ee y wor : 2 
ö late the colour and hardness of the lead to any | 2 one model. The lower limbs especially — a 
ö degree. Some manufacturers have, for common | are heavy, even for humanity; the feet are grace- a; 
composition of plumbago and | E one seems to have been refined Ss 
| be readily unders that marks made UY | artist who may do better, it is at all events entit 1 74 
ö composition will not rub ont. We are in posses: | to praise. The attitude is undoubtedly easy, and 3 
Mr. Gaune “tiring, sion of some of these valuable pencils, having tried the countenance expressive and characteristic, | = 
with the Onn R has entered into arrangements | Many of the objections that may now be — 7 
— | urged againat it will na doubt be removed. when 
dr a work of — 8 of designs, | is executed in marble. We are assured thatthe | N 
| Periodically— for iad, oboe ed, we believe, | sculptor has seen how and where it may be im- ins 
| two * which he is to receive £700 in * thering opinions with that . 
| cise be difficult to guess the pre- 
ld * the publication; and equally so to 885 
ald not hase Burpose it is te We 
artist best Mr. Gruner to be the 
our fears are se important; and we confess ri 
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Tun Sotvrr’s Dazam—or Home. Painted by 
Funonntex Goopat.; engraved by Epwanp 
Goopatt. Publisher, Taomas Bors. 


We have very rarely examined a print more | 
beautiful or more y interesting than this: it 
is a valuable gift to connoisseur, and a most 
delicious acquisition to all who can appreciate Art 
—exercising its happiest duties of gratifying and 
instructing. Moreover, its interest is enhanced 
by the fact that it is painted by the son and en- 
graved by the father—the one a veteran in the 
profession, who has earned its highest honours ; 
the other, even yet little more than a youth, who 
has won a celebrity which Foes him, and justly, 
among the foremost men of the age and country. 
The picture was exhibited four years ago at 
the British Institution, where it attracted univer- 
sal attention. The theme is taken from one of 
the exquisite minor poems of Thomas Campbell— 
(it ie most pleasant to see the sister Arts thus 


wedded )—which describes a Highland soldier, at 
the bivouac, sleeping home—on 


the battle-field w 
Thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 


_ The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die !” 


At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again.” 

The vision will, therefore, become a reality; and 
that reality the artist has happily pictured in 
the clouds that hover above the wearied soldier’s 
„ pallet of straw.“ Still wearing his manly garb— 
„dhe garb of old Gael —he is at home, meeting 
and embracing his wife in a Highland glen, by the 
side of a 1 mountain; his — boy 
clings to his limbs; while another is making to- 

s him with outstretched arms from the rich 
cornfield. One can almost hear the sobs of the 
wife, the loud eries of the children, and the huzza 


the fi. 

There is no publication of modern times that so 
effectually appeals to our sympathies ; the thought 
was a most happy one ; it originated, indeed, with 
the poet, but the painter has embodied it with no 
less genius: it will touch all hearts by its eloquent 
— and satisfy all minds by its perfect ren- 

ing of a most deeply-interesting scene—for we 
ean scarcely imagine it to be other than a reality: 
it may be ay fancy ; but it seems while we look 
upon it to be the record of a fact. It gives rise to 
no painful emotion; we know it as a prophecy 
dertain of fulfilment: the battle-field will gather 
to carry home toa meeting—just like this. 

The work has been admirably engraved; and, 

a production of greater merit, or calou- 


Nvuremperc Scutrrures or THE Aczs, 
Drawn, engraved, and edited by Farpzricx 
Wanna. Published in London by WILLIaus 

and Noroartz. 


This is the first part of a German work t 
ont, as it says, fiir Bildhauer, Maler, und alle 
Freunde deutscher Kunst“ —an extensive circle 
of patronage to which we say it is justly entitled: 
for there is not another city in Germany that can 
boast of Art-antiquities of a class those 
of Nuremberg. Le plates in this a. nine 
—represen ous statues the V 

x The frst is entitled The Annunciation,’ 
a sweet and graceful statue in the Church of St. 
Sebald, The second is The Virgin as Queen of 
Heaven,’ an upright figure pl at the corner of 
one of the ancient houses in the Adlerstrasse: the 
left hand bears a , and on the right arm is 
carried the Infant. e third plate is ‘ Mary 
kneeling by the Body of the Saviour’; the fourth, 
Mary praying under the Cross’; and the fifth, 
* Mary Christ.’ All these statues 
are endowed with a sentiment of a deeply devout 
character; and the others of 
meritorious. This work in 
works of artists who stand 
as 


— less 
high 2 — 
and Stoss. 


Sxercuss or Baisrol tHe OLDEN. 
Drawn and lithographed by Ross R. Pocock. 
London: Graves and Co. Bristol: Dancy. 


It required no inconsiderable portion of self- 
confidence, and no small amount of boldness and 
perseverance, in a lady, to design and carry out 
such a work as this, of which the first part is be- 
fore us, Productions so formidable in size, and 
so elevated in character, we are accustomed to 
see from th: minds and long-prac- 
tised pencils of berts, Stanfield, Harding, 
Nash, Prout, Haghe, Lewis, and others; but a 
series of large and well-executed lithographic 
drawings of elaborate architectural subjects, en- 
riched with a multitude of appropriate figures, 
by a female amateur artist, is altogether a no- 
bine yet the manner in which Mrs. Pocock has 
= ormed her task is fully sufficient to justify 
er in having undertaken it, although she un- 
assumingly and al er unnecessarily says in 
her preface, would that the casket were more 
suitable to the precious relics it contains!” The 
work, when complete, will comprise the most 
ancient and picturesque portions of the city of 
Bristol, where there is abundant material for 
such a purpose, The views contained in the 
sent are ‘The North Porch of Ratcliffe 
Church,’ a richly-decorated subject, forming the 
titlepage ; „The High Cross, and adjacent Build- 
ings,” into which is introduced the procession of 
Queen Elizabeth; a‘ Room in a House in Ni- 
cholas-street,’ containing an elaborately carved 
mantel-piece, and worthy of any old baronial 
mansion, although only the former abode of one 
of the merchant-princes of the city; and, lastly, 
St. John’s Gateway and Church in Broad-street, 
with the Mayor riding by the side of Elizabeth, 
who, when visiting the van stopped at this gate 
to receive the 1 of the Corporation.“ In 
her management of these several scenes, Mrs. 
Pocock shows herself a true artist—displaying 
sound j ent, correct taste, and forcible exe- 
cution. he eye of a practised architectural 
draughtsman would perhaps discover-some slight 
defects, and an absence of refinement, in the details 
of the buildings; but these are amply atoned for 
by a broad and effective treatment of the whole 
subject, and a judicious disposition of the groups 
of figures with which each is enlivened, The ci- 
tizens of Bristol, who are somewhat slow in ap- 
preciating and rewarding artistic merit, will as- 
suredly not neglect a work conferring credit on 
their city ; neither should its encouragement rest 
with them only: it deserves to be extensively 
known, 
Tun Waite Car. Illustrated by J. W. Edin- 
burgh: WILLIAM woop and Sons. 


“The White Cat.” The title purs in our ears 
with the familiarity of an established favourite— 
reviving the pleasant memories of childhood, when 
the White Cat“ appeared in a blue cross-barred 
cover, with s pink facings, and a strip of 
n down the paper back. The smallest tiger in 
ndon would now turn up his nose at such bad 
taste. But Mr. Blackwood's White Cat“ comes 
forth as an adornment to the drawing-room table 
in white and gold, with some of the cleverest feli: 
illustrations we have ever seen—conceived with 
admirable humour and executed with much artistic 
talent; the White Cat” herself being a very 
lovely and loveable creature, and the various 
adventures of the Prince rendered to the letter, 
and yet not caricatured. ‘Preparing for the 
Chase’ is excellent; and The Hunt,’ in which the 
monkey takes so active a part, full of spirit. Old 
and young cannot fail of being am with the 
entertainment afforded by The White Cat.“ 


Tux Datep Weut: in Chromo-Lithography. By 
J. R. Dickens; from a Drawing by Has 
Warren. Publisher, ACKERMANN. 

This is a fine example of the art of chromo-litho- 

graphy, a precise and very effective copy of a 
rawing by Mr. Warren, exhibited about three 
ars ago at the New Society of Painters in 
ater-Colours. Mr. Dicksee succeeded in 

2 an imitation, free from the ordinary 
fects of hardness in details; he has used, we 

believe, some novel tints, which have greatly 

aided him. The subject represents an Ara 

— arriving almost dying wich thirst, upon 

camels utterly exhausted, at a fountain in the 

nding it dry. The despair of the 


same family find source of abuaiant wen 
Answer or THe RoraL Scorrisy Acapexy 


We have from time to time adverted to this di 
—so utterly indefensible on the part of the Ro al 
Institution. We have canvassed its merits brie 
it is true, but at sufficient length to show the a 
vantages for which the Institution is indebted to 
the Scottish 8 which may 
truly be said to have helped the Institution into 
a position such as to enable that body thus to turn 
upon the Academy with all the good taste, feeli 
and exemplary liberality they have shown through. 
out the progress of this highly creditable affair! 
We have stated the ungentlemanly imputations 
cast upon the Academy by the Institution ; the 
injustice and utter want of truth in these 
tions the Institution itself acknowledges = 
following letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Academy :— 
* Institution, Feb. 10. 
—I am directed by of he Denes 
tors of the Royal Institution to state to you that they are 
now satisfied that the persona! imputations contained in 
the letter to you of the 4th of August, 1845, against the 
President and Council of the Royal Scottish Academy, are 
totally groundless, and that the Committee regret that 
such imputations were ever made. It is unnecessary to 
enter into ——— The whole imputations are re- 
tracted and apologized for, and, in so far as this first cause 
of offence is concerned, this declaration will, I trust, be 
deemed sufficient by the Academy. 
am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“ James SKENB, Secretary to the Institution.” 
This confession of abandonment of principle was 
made perforce—being threatened with law pro- 
ceedings by the A y, they ate the 2 2 
leek, saying, as the insolent Pistol did to the 
simple but resolute Fluellen, “ Quiet thy —. 
thou dost see Lest.“ Any y well-princi 
double-dealer would not expose himself to a 
mortification of this kind, but would have con- 
sistently stood the chances of an action at law; but, 
having quashed law proceedings, the Institution 
publishes what it terms a “ Statement,” in refer- 
ence to “ certain claims advanced on the part of 
the Royal Scottish Academy ;” in answer to which, 
curiously enough, in the very first lines of their re- 
ply, before in anywise entering on the merits of the 
case of the Scottish Academy, they “recognise with 
pleasure, in the statement now to be answered , the 
absence of any discourteous or disparaging lan- 
guage in reference to the Academy.” 
rives emphasis from its position at the head and 
front of the paper: it is a burst of agreeable sur- 
prise that a document treating of the claims of the 


mblic eye. Another style was accordingly neces 
— ‘The purpose of this statement on the part 
of the Institution is to justify the hostile and in- 


them the Institution; and the answer of the 
— places before the public, in à manner 
sufficiently satisfactory, that — the la 
of the Scottish artists, ‘ the Royal Ins 
tains and keeps ion of books, pictures, “4 
prints, to the value of £2845, in addition i 
complishing the main object to which its r 
were devoted, namely, the erection, fitting up, — 
furnishing of a — building for the exhibi 
of paintings. The truth is, that from the first con- 
nexion of the artists with the Institution © 
close the same system has been practically fol 2 
out, viz., to charge the whole expense of t 1— 
blishment, except what is exclusively appli 
to the ancient exhibitions, against 3 pro- 
ceeds of the modern exhibitions, as faras 
” To this and the other substantist Pane 
ts of the Academy, the Institution 72 2 
onourable defence, but it s of « — 
intelligent men as if they were utterly in 


of ing their own affairs—a bearing a 
— 18 


8 
!2' 
— 
| | 
ae aor REVIEWS. man as he looks into the well is 
— pressed. Such themes, ibly 
painful. Mr. Warren should paint a com * 
4 
/ 
| AND ARCHITECTU 
TO THS STATEMENT OF THE 
PTR TION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT o Tun Fixe 
Arts in SCOTLAND. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 i : | In the background are the Pyramids, marking 
3 ö the locality; while groups are — round the 
watchfires; the soldier is sleeping —his head 
. resting on his arm by the side of some wolf- 
: scaring faggots. He is dreaming of Home 
| | 
| | 
| 
: 
3 of the distant neighbours as they rest a moment | 
from their toil to send a cheer of welcome across | 
| 
= | 
y | 
— 
| 
| 
- Academy could be — orth by the inst: — 
terms other than sueh as are unbecoming gentiemen; 
3 | lated to be more universally popular, has seldom is document was forthwith to come under the 
, ae | been produced in England. 
5 7 N jurious measures which they have adopted aga 
ea Boottish Art, and at the same time to —— 
‘4 ö their repudiation of the just claims of the Academy 
e due to 
i 
13 | 
— 
— 8. 
| = 


